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Platonism and Sir Joshua Reynolds 


It has sometimes been said that neo-classical critics like Johnson and 
Reynolds, who held that art derives its value in part at least from a 
representation of general and enduring truth, were “‘idealists’’ and subscribed 
to a Platonic or pseudo-Platonic aesthetics.1 Professor Bredvold, citing 
Reynolds among others, has discussed an ‘“‘affinity between: Neo-Classicism 
and Platonism,”’ a relationship in spirit and theory which, he believes, 
may help us to understand the special inspiration of eighteenth-century 
art.2 The basis of this affinity, Mr. Bredvold says, lies in a similarity 
of aim: “The whole effort of Neo-Classicism was to express ideal truth and 
ideal beauty; the Platonists saw in the finished art, so far as it was great 
and genuine, a revelation of a transcendent truth and beauty, a visible 
embodiment of the unseen Idea.” Although he finds a “general indifference 
towards transcendental metaphysics” in the eighteenth-century writers, 
Mr. Bredvold sees in the Discourses a conception of ideal beauty “which 
leads beyond Aristotle, and which Reynolds, like Bellori, Pére André, 
Winckelmann, and other men of similar tendencies, definitely thought of 
as Platonic rather than Aristotelian.’ If, he suggests, men like Reynolds 
had been metaphysicians, they would have been Platonists. 

Certainly it would be a mistake to deny that neo-classicism shows some 
similarity to various types of idealism, or that Platonic theory, as the 
archetypal idealism, is sometimes echoed by neo-classical writers. 
Nevertheless there were strong anti-Platonic currents in eighteenth-century 
thought, as Mr. Bredvold recognizes, and because of the British empirical 
tradition, this was particularly true in England; for that reason, any attempt 
to trace a “tendency towards Platonism” through the period is likely, 
even with so cautious a scholar as Professor Bredvold, to be misleading. 
The writer hopes to show in the succeeding pages that Reynolds, who is 
taken as a representative figure, shows a tendency away from Platonism 
much more prominently than any attraction towards it. More specifically, 
it will be argued that the true philosophical affinity of Reynolds’ classicism 
is not Plato but John Locke. 

Two quotations will illustrate the element of ‘‘idealism” in Reynolds’ 
thought. The first occurs in the third of his Discourses: 


1 The best general discussion of Reynold’s critical views is that of E. N. S. Thompson, 
who writes: “The doctrines of the ideal form and universal truth are as old as Plato and 
Aristotle. From his early teacher, Zachariah Mudge, ‘the wisest man’ he ever knew, 
Reynolds had imbibed Plato's teaching, and the theory of the ideal had become an artist's 
commonplace through the teaching of du Fresnoy, Dryden, Bellori, and other critics.” 
(Thompson, “The Discourses of Sir Joshua Reynolds” PMLA, XXXII, 1917, 339-366.) 

A. Bosker asserts that Reynolds “is the typical representative of idealism in the Age 
of Johnson.” (Literary Criticism in the Age of Johnson, Groningen, 1930, pp. 80-85.) 
According to W. P. Ker, “Sir Joshua Reynolds in his Discourses expressed the mind 

of many previous generations when he explained the derivation of the grand style from 
that ideal Beauty which is Nature.” (Essays of John Dryden, Oxford, 1900, I, lix.) 
: 2 L. I. Bredvold, “The Tendency towards Platonism in Neo-Classical Esthetics, 
_ELH, I, 1934, 91-119. See also his Selected Poems of Alexander Pope, New York, 1926, 
pp. xxi-xxiv. 
E. S. XXI_. 1939. 1 


The poets, orators, and rhetoricians of antiquity are continually enforcing this 
position, — that all the arts receive their perfection from an ideal beauty, superior 
to what is to be found in individual nature. They are ever referring to the practice 
of the painters and sculptors of their times, particularly Phidias ... to illustrate their 
assertions. As if they could not sufficiently express their admiration of his genius 
by what they knew, they have recourse to poetical enthusiasm: they call it 
inspiration — a gift from heaven. The artist is supposed to pave ascended the 
celestial regions, to furnish his mind with this perfect idea of beauty. 


The second illustration is from a note written by Reynolds for William 
Mason's translation of du Fresnoy’s De Arte Graphica : 


There is an absolute necessity for the Painter to generalize his notions; to paint 
particulars is not to paint nature, it is only to paint circumstances. When the 
Artist has conceived in his imagination the image of perfect beauty, or the 
abstract idea of forms, he may be said to be admitted into the great council of 
Nature, and to 


Trace beauty’s beam to its eternal spring, 
And pure to man the fire celestial bring.* 


These two passages express clearly one of Reynolds’ most fundamental 
conceptions: the belief that the sublime artist is not a mechanical copyist 
like the camera obscura, but an imitator of ‘the idea of that central form, 
if I may so express it, from which every deviation is deformity.”5 The 
painter must absolutely generalize his notions. 

That these remarks approach somewhat closely to Platonism, in a non-~- 
technical sense, need not be denied. On the other hand, it should be 
noted that Reynolds makes them with an air of deprecation, in a conditional 
or “as if’ tone. This is particularly clear in the first passage, where the 
remark that ancient critics “have recourse to poetical enthusiasm’ suggests 
that their extravagance should be discounted. With the general principle 
of selection and generalization Reynolds of course had no quarrel, but he 
conceived this principle in common-sense terms. In the second passage, 
too, Reynolds is careful to state that the artist ‘‘may be said to be” admitted 
into the great council of nature. Furthermore, the word “abstract” which 
he applies to the “idea of forms’ implies an empirical epistemology. 

Reynolds was in fact far from accepting an idealist conception of the 
universal or of nature. The genuinely idealistic Renaissance view was 
that the value of art and the source of aesthetic pleasure lay in the 
representation of ideal forms. Reynolds’ view, though historically derived 
from the earlier theory, lacked this universal validation, this sanction from 
the eternal, transcendental Idea: he simply sheared away the transempirical 
realm behind the artist's conception. It was for this reason that he declared, 
in one of the most eloquent passages in the Discourses, that the artist's 


aie phar ed. Helen Zimmern, London, 1887, p. 26. Quoted by Bredvold, op. cit., 
4 The Works of William Mason, London, 1811, II, 81. The couplet is quoted 
from lines 19-20 of Mason's translation of du Fresnoy. 
_ 5 Discourses, p. 30. According to René Bray, “il y a deux états de nature pour les 
théoriciens classiques, d'abord la nature matérielle, ‘la grossiére nature’, puis la nature 
idéale, rationnelle, choisie, ordonnée, organisée par I'esprit. Et c'est celle-ci que l'art 
doit imiter. Nous voici loin du naturalisme.” (La Formation de la Doctrine Classique, 
Paris, 1927, pp. 156-157.) It should be noted that nature “‘selected, ordered, and organized” 


is not necessarily “ideal” in a technical sense. M. Bray's definition seems to the writer 
precise and unexceptionable. 
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idea “subsists only in the mind; the sight never beheld it, nor has the hand 
expressed it; it is an idea residing in the breast of the artist....°.6 It was 
for this reason too that he explicitly rejected the doctrine expounded in the 
remarks on Phidias quoted above, and warned his hearers that “such 
enthusiastic admiration seldom promotes knowledge.” The student, 
Reynolds declares, 


examines his own mind, and perceives there nothing of that divine inspiration with 
which he is told so many others have been favoured. He never travelled to heaven 
to gather new ideas; and he finds himself possessed of no other qualifications 
than what mere common observation and a plain understanding can confer ... This 
great ideal perfection and beauty are not to be sought in the heavens, but upon 
the earth. They are about us, and upon every side of us.7 


It was in this very un-Platonic spirit, holding himself, like others, to have 
no qualifications but what “mere common observation and a plain under- 
standing” could give, that Reynolds approached the problems of aesthetics. 
If, he says, 


in order to be intelligible, I appear to degrade art by bringing her down from the 
visionary situation in the clouds, it is only to give her a more solid mansion upon 
the earth. It is necessary that at some time or other we should see things as 
they really are, and not impose on ourselves by that false magnitude with which 
objects appear when viewed indistinctly as through a mist.® 


In this spirit Reynolds rewrote traditional theory of painting, taking over 
from his predecessors some terms, the general conception of beauty that 
was not photographic, that was in some way heightened, purified, or 
clarified, and a prejudice against such styles as the Dutch, which give 
“exact representations of individual objects with all their imperfections.” 9 
He adopted these attitudes and principles but reinterpreted them in such 
a way that they were consistent with an empirical metaphysics and 


psychology. 
II 


In this reinterpretation, the idea imitated by the artist is not conceived as 
universal at all but rather as ‘general’ — that is, as representing the 
widely distributed, the customary. The particular is for Reynolds the 
“local and temporary,” a deviation not from any hypothetical ideal but from 
empirical nature’s “accustomed practice.’"19 The power, he says, 


of discovering what is deformed in Nature, or, in other words, what is particular 
and uncommon, can be acquired only by experience; and the whole beauty and 
grandeur of the art consists, in my opinion, in being able to get above all singular 
forms, local customs, particularities, and details of every kind.14 


The resemblance between this view and the teachings of Locke is very 
close. Locke maintained that the substantial forms or transcendental ideas 


Discourses, p. 157. 
Ibid., pp. 27-28. 
Ibid., p. 100. 
Ibid., p. 107. 

10 Jbid., p. 107. Professor Lovejoy therefore cites Reynolds as an exponent of the — 
view that art should imitate general or average, as against ideal, types. (A. O. Lovejoy, 
“‘Nature’ as Aesthetic Norm,’ Modern Language Notes, XLII, 1927, 444-450.) 

11 Discourses, pp. 28-29. : 


coro 
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of the schoolmen were meaningless and unintelligible. All our ideas 
“terminate in” or are “ultimately founded upon” ideas of sensation or 
reflection; experience is therefore always concrete and particular. Reality 
itself, quite apart from our ideas of it, is wholly made up of particulars, 
and consequently ‘‘general and universal belong not to the real existence 
of things; but are the inventions and creatures of the understanding, made 
by it for its own use, and concern only signs, whether words or ideas. 12 
This explains Reynolds’ more eloquently worded assertion that the ideal 
“subsists only in the mind” and must be “an idea residing in the breast 
of the artist.” 

Locke’s nominalism was, however, not complete. Nature was not for 
him indeterminate and chaotic; objects possessed real similarities which 
provided a basis for arranging them into classes: 


... Many particular substances are so made by Nature, that they have agreement 
and likeness one with another, and so afford a foundation of being ranked into 
sorts.18 


Thus it was possible for ‘‘sortal names,” though made by the mind and 
not by nature, to “signify or represent many particular objects."14 They 
were signs representing the idea of a class, and they could represent many 
particular objects because from them, by a process which Locke called 
“partial consideration,” irrelevant individual variations had been abstracted. 

Reynolds’ ‘‘great ideal perfection and beauty” are the analogue in 
painting of Locke’s sortal names or nominal essences. Being derived by 
the elimination of local variations in experienced particular objects, they 
are, of course, ‘‘not to be sought in the heavens, but upon the earth,” as 
Reynolds wrote in a passage already quoted. On the other hand they are 
fictions of the mind and consequently not to be found in individual real 
things. They exist therefore neither in any ideal realm, nor yet in particular 
objects, but rather in the minds of men. 

At this point the only significant difference between the two theorists 
lies in the degree of emphasis they give to natural similarities. Locke was 
inclined to minimize them, to insist that since “the real internal 
constitution of things’ is hidden from us, generalization must be merely 
approximative. Reynolds, on the other hand, returned again and again to 
the idea of uniformity; he was more confident than Locke that the minds 
of men, as the external forms of objects, were genuinely similar to each 
other and therefore susceptible to generalization and abstraction. The 
skeptical strain in Locke prevented dogmatism on this question. But 
Reynolds, being a painter and not a metaphysician, was not interested in 
the “real internal constitution of things.” He was satisfied to accept 
similarities at the perceptual level as absolute. 

At the same time he bolstered his belief in uniformity, which in itself was 
not characteristically Lockeian, by appeals to Locke’s empirical psychology : 


12 Locke, Essay concerning Human Understanding, II, iii, 11. 

13 [bid., III, vi, 30. Compare III, iii, 13. 

14 [bid., III, iii, 11. Locke's conception of nominal essences helps to explain Reynolds’ 
insistence both on imitation of classical models and on observation and the practice of 
painting from life. The classical models, being permanent, help the painter to discover 
the qualities which are general and enduring; Phidias and Nature were, he found, the 
same, to paraphrase Pope. These are, however, only guides and the basis of the artist's 
conception must always be ‘many particular substances.” 
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The internal fabric of our minds, as well as the external forms of our bodies, being 
nearly uniform, it seems then td follow of course, that as the imagination is 
incapable of producing any thing originally of itself, and can only vary and 
combine those ideas with which it is furnished by means of the senses, there will 
be necessarily an agreement of the imaginations, as in the senses of men15 


Thus even while emphasizing a uniformity which Locke would have 
minimized, Reynolds grounded his belief on Locke's epistemological position. 
This dependence may also be illustrated by Reynolds’ definition of truth: 


The natural appetite or taste of the human mind is for TRUTH; whether that 
truth results from the real agreement or equality of original ideas among themselves; 
from the agreement of the representation of any object with the thing represented; 
a from the correspondence of the several parts of any arrangement with each 
other. 


What is this but an application of Locke’s definition of knowledge: 


Knowledge then seems to me to be nothing but the perception of the connexion and 
agreement, or disagreement and repugnancy of any of our ideas.17 


To Locke and to the British empirical tradition in general, then, we may 
confidently ascribed Reynolds’ considered and reiterated definition of the 
universal or ideal as the common, the usual, the widely distributed — a 
definition which makes his aesthetics predominantly conceptualistic, 
empirical, and anti-Platonic. 


Ill 


But since Reynolds did demand that the artist select and clarify nature 
as it was presented to him by sense, the distinction which has been drawn 
between his conceptualism and a true idealism, though accepted as valid, 
may still be thought merely technical. Professor Bredvold concedes that 
“the eighteenth century did not focus its attention on Platonic ideas, 
preferring something more definite and less atmospheric,’ but he believes 
that ‘a philosophical influence is none the less real because it has ceased 
to operate as a doctrine and become an inspiration ce! a mode of 
enjoyment.” 18 

For several reasons, it does not seem possible to agree even with this 
statement of indirect and diffused influence. It has been said that 
Reynolds’ aesthetic theories were historically derived from the Renaissance 
Platonizers; but to identify his views with theirs is to obscure one of the 
central phenomena of English neo-classicism — a process which may be 
called the empiricization of Renaissance terminology and concepts in 
aesthetics. Professor Bredvold refers to Dryden’s “suspicious admisation” 
for the confused pseudo-Platonism of Bellori.19 In Reynolds, who was 
more strongly influenced by Renaissance Platonism than any other important 


15 Discourses, p. 116. 


16 I[bid., p. 104. . ; 
17 Essay, IV, i, 1. A serious weakness of Kenneth MacLean’s John Locke and 


English Literature of the Eighteenth Century, Yale University Press, 1936, is its failure 
to discuss influences of this sort. His method is too much that of the classical source- 
study, emphasizing verbal resemblances and the recurrence of illustrative detail, to reveal 
these much more interesting philosophical analogies. 

18 Bredvold, Selected Poems of Alexander Pope, p. xxiii. 

19 Jbid. See Dryden, “Parallel of Poetry and Painting,” Essays, ed. Ker, II, 123-124. 
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English writer of his time, this suspicion had increased, had become a 
conviction that ‘such enthusiastic admiration seldom promotes knowledge. 

The same process of bringing down to earth may be observed in 
eighteenth-century discussions of inspiration, genius, invention, and so on. 
It can be seen, I hope without reading in too broad an implication, in a 
sentence of Pope’s: 


Imagination has no limits, and that is a sphere in which you may move on to 
eternity; but where one is confined to truth, or, to speak more like a human creature, 
to the appearances of truth, we soon find the shortness of our tether.?° 


It was always the aim of these men to “speak more like a human creature,” 
or, as Reynolds himself said, to give art and thought ‘‘a more solid mansion 
upon the earth.” To the eighteenth-century classicist, Platonism could 
seem nothing but enthusiasm, an untenable, extravagant counsel of 
perfection. ‘To the skepticism of men like Locke and Pope and Johnson, 
art did well if it portrayed the “appearances of truth.” 

In the second place, the association of Reynolds with idealism tends to 
obscure an entirely different and at least equally important aspect of his 
views. In idealistic theory, as we have seen, art can be defended on the 
ground of its revelation of eternal truth and beauty. For Reynolds this 
transcendental sanction was not possible. In a few passages — those 
which provide the substantial basis for Professor Bredvold’s sense of an 
affinity between Platonism and Neo-Classicism — Reynolds makes use of 
an analogous argument, declaring the mere representation of ‘‘general truth” 
to be a sufficient validation for art. But frequently he expresses a different 
belief, and one which seems to leave representation, though not nature, 
quite out of account: 


My notion of nature comprehends not only the forms which nature produces, but 
also the nature and internal fabric and organisation, as I may call it, of the human 
mind and imagination.21 


And again: 


Whatever pleases has in it what is analogous to the mind, and is, therefore, in the 
highest and best sense of the word, natural.?? 


This shift in definition from the external world to the mind of man has 
profound significance for the artist. It means, in the first place, that his 
focus of attention is turned away from representation and towards his 
audience. Consequently, 


Everything is to be done with which it is natural for the mind to be pleased, 
whether it proceeds from simplicity or variety, uniformity or irregularity; whether 
the scenes are familiar or exotic; rude and wild, or enriched and cultivated; for it is 
natural for the mind to be pleased with all these in their turn.22 


This shift means too that the artists must consult “common-sense deciding 
upon the common feelings of mankind,’ 24 and that along with appeals 
to which all men will respond, the artist will not hesitate to exploit “what 


20 Works of Pope, ed. Elwin and Courthope, VII, 330. 
21 Discourses, p. 107. 

22 Ibid;. p. 110.+ 

23° Ibid., p. 110. 

280 [didi poiis, 
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we have called apparent or secondary truths, proceeding from local and 
temporary prejudices, fancies, fashions, or accidental connection of ideas.’”’25 
Of these secondary truths, Reynolds says: 


... If it appears that these last have still their foundation, however slender, in the 
original fabric of our minds; it follows that all these truths or beauties deserve and 
require the attention of the artist, in proportion to their stability or duration, or as 
their influence is more or less extensive.?6 


Nothing could be much less idealistic than such relativism as this. 

Finally, the association of neo-classicism with idealism tends to conceal 
what seems to the writer the most distinctive feature of eighteenth-century 
art — its public and social character. Accepting. human limitation and 
imperfection, the neo-classical artist achieved his satisfaction from a belief 
that “a general union of minds, like a general combination of the forces 
of all mankind, makes a strength that is irresistible.”"27 Human beings 
do not ascend to celestial regions; they have no insight but what ‘‘common 
observation and a plain understanding” can furnish them with. The 
individual is weak but the tradition is greater than any member of it. If 
their art was grounded neither in a misty and incomprehensible ideal nor 
in the aberrations and imperfections of the single individual, Reynolds 
believed that poets and painters, by a general union of minds working in the 
spirit of public service, might gradually effect social progress. So 
conceived, art may at last 


be so far diffused, that its effects may extend themselves imperceptibly into public 
benefits, and be among the means of bestowing on whole nations ‘refinement of 
taste: which, if it does not lead directly to purity of manners, obviates <at.least their 
greatest depravity, by disentangling the mind from appetite, and conducting the 
thoughts through successive stages of excellence, till that contemplation of universal 
rectitude and harmony, which begun by Taste, may, as it is exalted and refined, 
conclude in Virtue. 28 


It was from such a faith, rather than from any diluted idealism, that English 
classical art derived its special depth and dignity. 


University of Wisconsin. Hoyt TRowsRIDGE. 


25° Tbid., p.*127. 

26 [bid. 

2s Ibid..ap.. 172 

28 Jbid., p. 157. Ina sense quite different from that of Professor Bredvold, Reynolds 
may justly be called a Platonist. In his brilliant article, “Literary Criticism and the 
Concept of Imitation in Antiquity,’ Modern Philology, XXXIV, 1936, 1-35, Professor 
Richard McKeon distinguishes between the methods of Plato and Aristotle. The latter 
proceeded by literal definition of terms and the division of knowledge into a number of 
sciences. Plato, however, by reason of his special approach or method, found it impossible 
to consider art without regard to its moral and political effects; the different sciences 
coalesce and terminology is flexible and varies with the context. Professor R. S. Crane, 
in a still unpublished paper on ‘Formal Aspects of Neo-Classical Criticism,” read at the 
Christmas meetings of the Modern Language Association of America, Chicago, 1937, 
cites Reynolds among others to show that the approach of the neo-classicists was 
essentially Platonic, rather than Aristotelian. This idea, somewhat differently elaborated, 
has also been advanced by Paul Goodman, “Neo-Classicism, Platonism, and Romanticism, 
Journal of Philosophy, XXXI, 1934, 148-163. This conception does not, it should be 
noted, imply any specifically Platonic doctrine in the neo-classical writers. 
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Notes and News 


Fifteen Years of Shelley Scholarship: A Bibliography, 1923-1938 


The past fifteen years, since the publication of Mr. J. Kooistra's 
bibliography in English Studies (Vol. IV, pp. 177-181, July 1922), his 
supplement (Vol. V, pp. 79-80) and that of Mr. L. Verkoren (Vol. XX, 
p. 61, April 1938), have seen tremendous activity in Shelley scholarship in 
England, America, and on the continent. The following chronological list, 
while not exhaustive, is thought to include all of the important new editions 
of Shelley together with those books which deal entirely, or nearly so, 
with the man or his work. To list the hundreds of articles which have 
appeared in periodicals and books is impossible here. For these the reader 
is referred to the Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature, the International 
Index to Periodicals, the Modern Humanities Research Association annual 
bibliography, the Year's Work in English Studies, the Annual Magazine 
Subject Index, the annual American bibliography in PMLA, and the 
Romantic Movement bibliography appearing annually in the March issue 
of ELH: A Journal of English Literary History. 


Chiarini, Cino. Liriche e frammenti versione con testo a fronte; introduzione e note. 
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Clutton-Brock, Arthur. Shelley: the Man and the Poet. New and revised ed., slightly 
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Giartoso de Courten, Maria Luisa. Shelley e I'Italia. Milan, 1923. 


Granniss, Ruth Shepard. A Descriptive Catalogue of the First Editions in Book Form 
of the Writings of Percy Bysshe Shelley. New York, 1923. 


Maurois, André. Ariel ou La Vie de Shelley. Paris, 1923. 
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Passigli-Piazza, Anna. Cor Cordium (P. B. Shelley). Roma, 1923. 
Pioli, Giovanni. P. B. Shelley. Quaderni di Cultura. Corbaccio-Milano, 1923. 


Shelley, Percy B. Odes, poémes et fragments lyriques choisis. Trad. et introd. par 
André Fontaine. Paris, 1923. 


Poems. With an Introd. by Alice Meynell. London, 1923. 

Spira, Theodor. Shelley’s geistesgeschichtliche Bedeutung. Giessen, 1923. 
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Tagliatela, Eduardo. Percy Bysshe Shelley. Carabba, 1924. 


Blunden, Edmund, (ed.). Shelley and Keats: As they struck their Contemporaries. 
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Dekker, G. Die Invloed van Keats en Shelley in Nederland gedurende die negentiende 
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Hitchener, Elizabeth. Letters fo Percy Bysshe Shelley. Foreword by Walter E. Peck. 
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. Tne Complete Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Julian Edition. Ed. by Roger 
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Solve, Melvin T. Shelley: His Theory of Poetry. Chicago, 1927. 
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Shelley, Percy, B. Letters. Selected with an Introd. by R. Brimley Johnson. London 
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. Six Hymns of Homer. The English Translation. Facing the Original Greek. 
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Clarke, John Henry. The God of Shelley and Blake. London, 1930. 
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Grabo, Carl. A Newton Among the Poets: Shelley’s Use of Science in ‘Prometheus 
Unbound’. Chapel Hill, N. C., 1930. 

Massingham, H. J. The Friend of Shelley: A Memoir of Edward John Trelawney. 
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Shelley, Percy B. Complete Poetical Works. Containing all his Ascertained Poems and 
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(Euvres Choisies. With an Introd. by M. Castelain. Paris, 1930. 

—. Shelley. Introd., trad., et notes par A. Koszul. Paris, 1930. 

-. Shelley’s Lost Letters to Harriet. Ed. with an Introd. by Leslie Hotson. Boston 
and New York, 1930. 


- The Shelley Notebook in the Harvard Library. Reproduced with Notes and a 
Postscript by George Edward Woodberry. Cambridge, Mass., and London, 1930. 


Ullman, James Ramsey. Mad Shelley. Princeton, N. J., and London, 1930. 
Stovall, Floyd. Desire and Restraint in Shelley. Durham, N. C., 1931. 
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Trelawney, E. J., Recollections of the Last Days of Shelley and Byron. With an Introd. 
by Edward Dowden. London, 1931. 


Pinto, V. de Sola, (ed.). Selections from the Poems of Shelley, London, 1932. 
Propst, Louise. An Analytical Study of Shelley's Versification. Iowa City, Ta., 1932. 
Renzulli, Michele. La Poesia di Shelley. Foligno-Roma. 1932. 


Shelley, Percy B. Complete Poetical Works of Keats and Shelley. With Explanatory 
Notes of Shelley's Poems by Mrs. Shelley. New York, 1932. 


Weaver, Bennett. Towards the Understanding of Shelley. Ann Arbor, Mich., 1932. 
White, Newman T., (ed.). The Best of Shelley. New York, 1932. 


Croce, Benedetto. The Defence of Poetry: Variations on a Theme of Shelley. Trans. 
by E. F. Carritt. Oxford, 1933. 


Hoffman, Harold Leroy. An Odyssey of the Soul: Shelley’s ‘Alastor’, New York and 
London, 1933. 


Kurtz, Benjamin P. The Pursuit of Death: A Study of Shelley's Poetry. Oxford, 1933. 
Liedtke, H. Shelley—durch Berkeley und Drummond. Greifswald (diss.), 1933. 


Schulz zur Wiesch, E. Der Vergleich in Shelleys lyrischen Gedichten. Marburg 
(diss.), 1933. 


The Life of Shelley. As Comprised in Thomas Jefferson Hogg’s ‘Life’, Thomas Love 
Peacock’s ‘Memoirs’, and E. J. Trelawny’s ‘Recollections’. With an Introd. by 
Humbert Wolfe. Two Vols. London and New York, 1933. 


Bailey, Ruth. Shelley. London, 1934. 
Brandt, H. Das protestierende Element in der Dichtung Shelleys. Breslau, 1934. 
Clarke, Isabel C. Shelley and Byron: a Tragic Friendship. London, 1934. 


Horr, L. Aufklarerische und romantische Ziige im Werke von Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
Giessen (diss.), 1934. 


Meyer, H. Rousseau und Shelley: Ein typologischer Vergleich. Halle (diss.), 1934. 


Norman, Syla, (ed.). After Shelley: The Letters of T. J. Hogg to Jane Williams. With 
a Biographical Introd. Oxford, 1934. 


Shelley, Percy B. The Complete Poetical Works. Ed. by Thomas Hutchinson. With 
Introd. and Notes by B. P. Kurtz. Oxford, 1934. 


Lettere dall'Italia sull'Italia: Milano, Firenze, Ferrara, Roma, Napoli, Ravenna, 
Venezia. Scelte e annotate da C. Zacchetti, con introduzione sulla vita e opera del 
poeta. Napoli, 1934. 


Poetical Works. Dent Double Vols. London, 1934. 


Shelley-Rolls, Sir John C. E., and Roger Ingpen, (eds.). Verse and Prose from the 
Manuscripts of Percy Bysshe Shelley. London, 1934. 


Grabo, Carl. The Meaning of ‘The Witch of Atlas’. Chapel Hill, N. C., 1935. 
‘Prometheus Unbound’: An Interpretatic2. Chapel Hill, N. C., 1935. 


[Griffith, R. H.] An Account of an Exhibition of vooks and Manuscripts of Percy Bysshe 
Ghelley; with Something of their Literary History, their Present Condition and their 
Provenance. Austin, Texas, 1935. 


Peyre, Henri. Shelley et la France: Lyrisme Anglais et Lyrisme Francais au X1Xe Siécle. 
Paris et Le Caire, 1935 


Pratt, Willis W. Shelley Criticism in England, 1810-1890. New York (diss.), 1935. 


Von Freydorf, Roswith. Die bildhafte Sprache in Shelleys Lyrik. Quakenbriick 
(diss.), 1935. 


Winwar, Frances, [pseudo.]. The Romantic Rebels [Byron, Shelley, Keats]. Boston, 1935. 
Grabo, Carl. The Magic Plant: the Growth of Shelley’s Thought. Chapel Hill, N. C., 1936. 


Lindsay, John R. Shelley’s Life as Reflected in ‘Alastor’, ‘The Revolt of Islam’, and 
‘Rosalind and Helen’. New York (diss.), 1936. 


Sen, Amiyakumar. Studies in Shelley. Calcutta, 1936. 
Viviani della Robbia, Enrica. Vita di una donna: L’Emily di Shelley. Con 11 fotografie 


e 4 disegni del pittore M. Bacchelli. Firenze, 1936. 
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Barnard, Ellsworth. Shelley’s Religion: Minneapolis, Minn., 1937. 

Benét, Laura. The Boy Shelley. New York, 1937. 

Firkins, Oscar W. Power and Elusiveness in Shelley. Minneapolis, Minn., 1937. 

Freeman, Martin J. A Text of Shelley's ‘Prometheus Unbound’. Introd., planographed. 
Chicago (diss.), 1937. 

Verkoren, L. A Study of Shelley’s ‘Defence of Poetry’. Amsterdam (diss.), 1937. 


White, Newman Ivey. The Unextinguished Hearth: Shelley and his Contemporary Critics. 
Durham, N. C., 1938. 


The University of Southern California. WILLIAM WHITE. 


Mr. M. G. van Neck 
1859 — January 29th — 1939 


Mr. van Neck is a personality standing out against the vast majority 
of our contemporaries that have not escaped the levelling influences at 
work in nearly every domain of life. His species is getting rarer and rarer. 
In his prime he was one of the leading Anglists in Holland. In the first 
two decades of this century half the English masters and mistresses at 
grammar schools and secondary schools had been prepared for their daily 
task by him. It was in this part of his work that he excelled. Though 
he is the author of a few English Readers, a handbook on synonyms, a 
history of English literature and an anthology, all of which proved their 
usefulness and were often reprinted, it was his lessons and his talks that 
singled him out from the common run of preceptors and displayed the 
signal qualities of his mind and character. Not only did he inspire his 
candidates with a great love of literature and did he impress upon them 
the absolute necessity of a perfect command of the language, he also 
broadened their outlook upon life in general and made them men and women 
in the best sense of the word. — His retentive memory was proverbial. One 
instance may suffice: one of his pupils had taken Milton as his special 
subject and knew many passages of Paradise Lost by heart. But whenever 
he stopped Mr. van Neck quietly continued reciting the following lines. 
This phenomenal memory made his opinion decisive whenever his colleagues 
doubted the correctness of a certain phrase. 

His vitality stands unimpaired: a few years ago he wanted to get a 
practical command of Norwegian and by means of oral lessons and diligent 
application he succeeded in this to such a degree that a Norwegian painter 
expressed his admiration of this fact to me before he knew that I was an 
acquaintance of Mr. van Neck’s. Yet it is perhaps even more interesting 
to note how proficient he has shown himself in the art of living during the 
years of his well-deserved rest. Photography, music, reading, rock- 
gardening and travelling more than fill the days of his green old age. 

I am glad that the occasion of his eightieth birthday has offered me an 
unsought opportunity of expressing what I have wanted to say these many 
years, but have refrained from doing, because our octogenarian has always 
made it clear that he is averse to being honoured. He may forgive me 


this once. 


The Hague. L. J. Guittarrt. 
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Reviews 


Die altenglischen Kenningar. Ein Beitrag zur Stilkunde alt- 
germanischer Dichtung. Von H. Marquarpt. (Schriften der 
Kénigsberger Gelehrten Gesellschaft, Geisteswissenschaftliche 
Klasse, 14 Jahr, Heft 3). Halle: Niemeyer. 1938. RM.22.—. 


In Icelandic skaldic poetry, from the tenth century onwards, tradition is 
predominant to such a degree that its style may be regarded as a complex 
of systems, of which the ‘kenning’ is one, and one of the most important. 
The strictness of its systematic character is in no way affected by tendencies 
operating in it occasionally and during a limited period; they could change 
the side-lights, not the inner flame. In Old English poetry it is different. 
The lines on which it develops, though conspicuous enough in themselves, 
cannot be united in a geometrical pattern. Within certain limits it has 
at its disposal ample room for variation. Its uniformity of style is self- 
willed rather than dependent on an ideal superstructure. 

Hertha Marquardt’s work opens with a section on the Old English 
kenning in general, the reading of which leaves the impression that the 
authoress would have preferred to build up a system, as has been done by 
Meissner in such an admirable way for the Old Norse kennings. Attempts 
in this direction, bespeaking a natural inclination, reveal themselves on 
almost every page. Since the authoress is, however, conscious of the 
fact that these attempts must necessarily miscarry, she duly turns back 
on her way, successfully evading a failure. In this her feeling often proves 
a reliable guide. But even so it would have been better to recognize the 
futility of these attempts from the outset and leave the Old Norse kennings 
aside. The book professes to contain a treatment of the Old English 
kenning for its own sake, not a comparison of the kenning in Old Norse 
and in Old English, as may be found in a number of earlier works. Then 
why not stick to this principle? This need not, of course, preclude an 
occasional remark with respect to skaldic practice. But the continual 
references to and comparisons with the system of kennings prevalent in 
Scandinavian poetry, often broken off in an abrupt manner, make the 
general section tiresome réading and obscure to a certain extent its positive 
statements and results. 

The chief difficulty lies in the definition of the kenning. Snorri wisely 
shunned it and contented himself with a few illustrations. All attempts to 
define both Old Norse and Old English practice by one single formula, 
unless of so general a character that it conveys very little, are fatally 
hopeless. Early Scandinavian vision is Sold but surprisingly matter-of- 
fact. The Norse kenning always adds a notion of a decisively concrete 
nature to the object denoted, either by linking it to an historical or 
mythological event, or by emphasizing its likeness in form or function to 
something quite familiar. Poetical language cannot obscure this fundamental 
fact. Metaphors are commonly used in order to call forth a concrete image. 
The principal question in regard to the Norse kenning is whether a metaphor 
must be considered a necessary requisite for the constitution of a real 
kenning. But, whether metaphorical or not, the Norse kenning is always 
clear-cut. In Old English poetry, on the other hand, there is a pronounced 
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tendency towards reflexion and, consequently, abstraction. The stylistic 
figure of variation is perhaps its most representative exponent, but the 
kenning bears the same mark. Hence the difficulty of establishing the limit 
where ‘literal sense’ ends and the ‘kenning’ begins. On this scholars have 
seldom, if ever, agreed, and the result is always more or less arbitrary. 
It is evident that illustrations taken from Norse skaldic poetry can only 
render the matter more complicated. 

From what has been said it follows that a discussion of the question 
whether Hertha Marquardt is right in accepting particular compounds or 
groups of words as kennings, and in rejecting others, would seem futile 
to the present reviewer. The best method is, no doubt, to allow the 
kenning the widest possible scope. This is what the authoress, with certain 
restrictions, has done. More than half of the book consists of a list of 
kennings, arranged on the lines indicated by Meissner. It departs from 
all similar earlier lists in that the passages in which the paraphrastic 
expressions under review occur are interpreted or discussed whenever the 
poet's intention is obscure. As a matter of fact, there is no other means 
of determining whether the expression constitutes a real kenning or not. 
This method means an appreciable gain, since in a good number of cases 
the floating nature of the Old English kenning makes it impossible to attain a 
definite result without the help of the context. In this respect the authoress 
might even have gone farther. In connexion with the famous word wdma 
(Wanderer, 103), for instance, which is rendered by ‘voice’, the quotation 
of the complete passage (hrid hréosende, hrise binded wintres wdma) 
would have shown the inadequacy of the proposed interpretation. As is 
recognized by Hertha Marquardt herself, only in very rare cases does the 
Old English kenning depart so far from the literal sense of its components 
that a semantic inconsistency arises between the basic word and its 
predicate. How can a ‘voice’ be said to ‘bind’ the earth? Evidently 
woma conveys the meaning of an ‘injunction’, with the notion of magic 
power underlying it. 

Not in all cases has the authoress succeeded in discovering the 
fundamental meaning of abstract basic words that would suit all the 
kennings based upon it. The sun, for instance, is called heofones wyn 
(Beowulf, 1801), where wyn is said to mean either ‘joy’ or ‘joyful 
possession’, and epeltungla wyn (Ph., 290), where it is stated to express 
merely a superlative. For the kenning fugles wyn ‘a feather’ (Riddles, 
27, 7) the rendering ‘joyful possession’ is once more resorted to. As 
regards the kennings of the type hegstealdra wyn and duguda wyn for 
‘a prince’, the reader is invited to think of ‘similar formations in the Old 

‘Irish odes’. It was a black day when the phantom of Irish influence, 
after having been successfully turned out of the field of the Icelandic 
family-sagas, re-appeared in that of the kenning. Fortunately in Hertha 
Marquardt’s book it figures just as an ornament and is never conjured up 
as an essential element of the argument. So we may leave it at that. 
As to wyn, it ought to have been realized that this is the name of a rune 
and hence is very likely to imply the notion of magic no less than woma 
‘or (an even closer parallel) tacen. The meaning can be approached by 
‘essence’, ‘essential trait’, ‘the best or pick’, and as a general rendering 
‘glory’ may be recommended. 

_ As has already been pointed out, the tendency towards abstraction is 
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characteristic of Old English poetry generally, and of the kenning in 
particular. We are not a little surprised to find (p. 131) Meissner’s 
characterization of the Old Norse kenning as ‘a help towards visualization’ 
applied to the Old English kenning as well. In her list of kennings the 
authoress is obliged to modify this statement considerably by pointing, for 
instance, to the transition from concrete to abstract sense in words when 
used as part of a kenning; the contradiction is apparent, but she does not 
seem to be aware of it herself. Nor does she register the instances of this 
phenomenon systematically enough. Heoro ‘a sword’ receives the sense 
of ‘destructive’ (p. 190), has that of ‘seat or residence’ (p. 194), weard 
often means ‘protection’ (p. 203). For concepts implying concretion, or 
at least visibility, kennings with an abstract basic word are by no means 
an exception. Thus for ‘battle’ we find hete and nid (p. 207), for ‘a sword’ 
frofor and fultum (p. 223), for ‘a ship’ such shadowy nomina agentis as 
lida, flota, pissa (p. 227). Of kennings denoting a person it is admitted 
that ‘although abstract basic words are rare, words referring to the world 
of concrete realities are rarer still’ (p. 133); in kennings for God ‘abstract 
basic words are far more numerous in Old English than in Old Norse’ 
(p. 285). The predominantly concrete character of the Old Norse kenning 
is but very faintly reflected in Old English. Of course, nobody would 
expect to find the mediaeval allegory foreshadowed at so early a date by 
the use of pure abstract nouns as basic words in kennings for things or 
persons. What is important is the tendency to de-visualize the object 
denoted by means of the kenning, and to stress its properties at the cost 
of its concrete nature. 

Hertha Marquardt’s survey of kennings is a very valuable piece of work. 
Owing to the discussion of many crucial passages in early English poetry 
it deserves the attention of all students of this subject. It contains a good 
deal more than would be inferred from the title of the book. The 
introduction, on the other hand, which is all about the theory of the kenning, 
does not meet all requirements successfully, in spite of its many obvious 
merits. Apart from what has been remarked above on the nature of the 
Old English poetical style as compared with Old Norse, another feature 
of the kenning must be pointed out, the essential importance of which the 
authoress does not appear to have sufficiently realized. Both in Old 
Norse and Old English, she declares (pp. 120 seq.), the basic word, in its 
relation to the whole, must express what might be called a ‘super- 
conception’ (‘Oberbegriff'). For this reason medozrn, denoting ‘a hall’, 
is a true kenning, since ern means simply ‘a house’. Medoheal, on the 
other hand, cannot be regarded as a kenning; in this compound the 
determinant medo does not add anvthing at all to the meaning of the basic 
word heal. (Quite true, from the rationalistic point of view. But the early 
English poets never contented themselves with the bare contours, they were 
masters in chiaroscuro. As a matter of fact, medo does add something to 
heal, namely, an aspect. It emphasizes a particular function of the hall 
and qualifies it as a place for banqueting. It calls forth the appearance 
assumed by the hall on a night of carouse. The very nature of Old 
English poetry, with its love of varying the shades in words and images, 
forbids us to reject medoheal as a kenning. Here, again, the comparison 
with Old Norse impedes our understanding of the deeper nature of the 
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Old English kenning. For Old English it is better to reverse the terms 
of the statement by requiring that the notion expressed by the kenning as 
a whole should be an ‘under-conception’ (‘Unterbegriff') in its relation to 
the basic word. By this modification the aspect, as expressed by the 
determinant, will be allowed to carry its full weight. It removes, for 
instance, all difficulties in dealing with kennings of the type heofones hador 
‘the clear sky’. Likewise, in kennings of the type sundwudu ‘a ship’ the 
meaning of the whole can best be understood as an ‘under-conception’ of 
the basic word, since the poet is thinking of a ship as a thing made of 
wood, under the aspect of its floating on the waves. An object can always 
be represented as an ‘under-conception’ of the material it is made of, the 
‘material never as a ‘super-conception’ of the object. The Old English 
poets, it would seem, were naturally inclined to react upon the concepts of 
the mind by a reflexion of a more general character, and then to fix the 
relation of the two by introducing a restriction. With the northern skalds 
reflexion is rare; here the original concept evokes an image, and in this 
act the consciousness of the relation is implied. 

The scope of Hertha Marquardt’s book ranges wide. There is the 
outlook on the Old English kenning, on textual interpretation, on the 
relation of Old Norse and Old English poetical style, on the theory of 
paraphrastic expression. In some of these departments her handling has 
been very felicitous, in all meritorious. From her work the study of early 
Germanic poetic style will profit a great deal, partly by its actual results, 
partly by the testimony it bears to the existence of yet insufficiently 
explored fields. It is no little achievement to have accomplished this. 


Utrecht. A. G. vAN HAMEL. 


Die Passivumschreibungen im Altenglischen. Von JOSEF 
KLINGEBIEL. x + 115 pp. (Diss. Berlin.) 1937. 


Miss Frary (L. G. Frary: Studies in the Syntax of the O. E. Passive. 
1929) and Georg Kurtz (Die Passivumschreibungen im Englischen. 1931) 
have tried to prove that in O.E. béon/wesan + past part. were used to 
denote the result of an action, but not, like weorban + p.p., the “‘action 
as a whole.” Their evidence is by no means convincing. In view of the 
fact that in Mi.E. and Mod.E. as well as in all other Germanic languages 
the progress of the action, and not only the result, may be expressed 
by to be + p.p., Dr. KI. thought it likely that O.E. usage should correspond 
with that of the other dialects. In his thesis he has taken upon himself 
to prove that this is indeed the case. 

In his Introduction Dr. Kl. distinguishes two kinds of passive: 1. ein 
Vorgangspassiv (aktionales oder eigentliches Passiv): | do not know when 
the door was shut); 2. ein Zustandspassiv (resultatives Passiv): the door 
was shut fast and three or four people were sitting with their backs to it. 
The second kind should be subdivided into type A: he is loved, honoured, 
respected, where to be + the p.p. of an imperfective vb. denotes result, 
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while the idea of the action is never completely absent (durativ-zustandliches 
+ aktionales Element = duratives Vorgangs- oder Handlungspassiv), and 
type B: the leg is broken; here only result is expressed and the term 
“passive” had better not be applied at all. 

In the first part of his work Dr. KI. gives twelve criteria by which we may 
recognize the groups béon/wesan + p.p as pure “Vorgangspassiva ’, or, in 
some cases at least, as ‘‘durative Worgangspassiva’. These criteria are 
all illustrated by many, and for the greater part well-chosen, examples. 
It would seem to me that the author makes out his case completely in no. 1: 
Adjuncts of time + context prove that the béon/wesan-group + p.p. 
denotes action; no. 2: The iterative aspect is indicated by adverb. or adject. 
adjuncts; no. 4: There is an adjunct characterizing the action; no. 5: The 
agent is mentioned; no. 6: We are prepared for the action by introductory 
phrases like “it happened”, “it came to pass” (‘I will tell”, “I told” are 
less conclusive); but the majority of the examples of the other sections 
also supply excellent material in support of Dr. KI.’s contention. 

The criteria may also be applied to Mod. E., though we have additional 
means to distinguish between action and result. In the present of perfective 
vbs. — where the main difficulties lie in O.E. — Mod. E. has developed 
the “expanded forms’’ (the house is being painted) and the construction 
with to get. By the use of much and very action or result may be clearly 
indicated, and sometimes the wordorder shows which is meant. The use of 
the perfect or pluperfect is almost a sure sign of a “Vorgangspassiv.’” Dr. 
KI. refers to § 194.4 of Curme’s German Grammar, 2nd ed., where ich bin 
(war)erschdépft is translated by I am(was)exhausted; ich bin (war) erschdpft 
gewesen, however, by I have (had) been in an exhausted condition, because 
the p.p. would have implied action. 

In the following chapters the author traces the development of béon/wesan 
and weorban as auxiliaries of the passive in the prose of King Alfred, in 
later O.E. prose and in O.E. poetry. For this purpose large portions 
of Orosius, Cura Pastoralis, Bede, Blickling Homilies, Aelfric’s Homilies and 
Lives of Saints and Wulfstan’s Homilies have been examined, besides 
Beowulf, Daniel, Elene, Juliana, Judith, Battle of Maldon. A careful study 
of this material reveals the fact that, whereas in the older proseworks — 
with the exception of Orosius (Alfred's freest translation )— béon/wesan is 
the favourite auxiliary of the passive (in many cases perhaps under the 
influence of Latin esse), in later prose weorban prevails. Only in the 
Blickling Homilies, the earliest of the post-Alfredian prose texts, do the 
béon/wesan-groups predominate, though weorpan is already becoming more 
usual than in Cura Past. and Bede. In poetry we see, on the whole, the 
same tendency; weorpban, however, was already extensively used in some 
of the older poems. 

At the end of this chapter Dr. KI. tries to explain on psychological 
grounds how to be camc to be used to express the process of an action: 
1. to be + p.p of perfective vbs. first denoted a certain state resulting 
from a preceding action. So process and result are closely connected, and 
when the idea of the process is uppermost in the speaker's mind, the same 
form can be used for the action and for the result. 2. Every action, while 
it is in process, can be looked upon as being in a certain state: if “ [Carthage] 
was built 72 years before Rome” (Or. 164. 9), the town was in that year 
in the state of being built. 3. With imperfective vbs. the process of the 
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action and its result may almost be said to coalesce. The p.p. of these 
vbs. can never denote the mere result of a completed action. 

The “Anhang” is an attempt to explain the disappearance of wurthe. 
In Aelfric’s Lives of Saints and Wulfstan’s Homilies the “Vorgangspassiv” 
is mostly formed by means of weorpan. In the first part of the later 
Chronicle (1070—1121) this usage is continued; the second part (1121— 
1131), however, shows a considerable decrease in the use of this auxiliary, 
and in the last part (1131—1154), which was probably written somewhere 
between 1154 and 1175, wurthe has almost completely fallen into disuse. 
In the course of the Mi.E. period the vb. becomes more and more rare in 
all its functions. Chaucer has not a single instance of wurthe + p.p.. 
The vb. occurs 15 X without p.p. (8 X woe worth). Its disappearance 
has been explained in various ways, e.g. ‘‘negative Scandinavian influence” 
(Frary, Klaeber, Jespersen, Kurtz), coalescence of nearly all its forms 
to wurthe (Kurtz), its clumsiness compared with be (Curme), French 
influence (Frary, Kurtz), etc.. Too much importance has been attached 
to Scandinavian influence. The passive — even to-day — is unpopular 
in familiar speech, but usual in more formal style and written language. 
Hence, Dr. KI. concludes, it is likely that the construction underwent 
primarily the influence of Norman-French, and only in the second place 
of Scandinavian. The phonological development of wurthe, esp. the 
coalescence of present and preterite, may have helped to hasten the process 
of its disappearance. 

It is a pity that the book should be marred by a great many misprints, 
esp. in the Mod.E. text. Although about twenty are to be found in the 
“Berichtigung,” quite as many have remained uncorrected. e.g. wel for well, 
(p. 22), nutured for nurtured (p. 10 and p. 26), wouned for wounded 
(p. 28), yielded for shielded (p. 39), etc., etc. The O.E. text has been 
more carefully corrected, though there are errors here too, e.g. p. 49, 1. 8, 
where w&re for n&re changes the meaning of the sentence completely. 
As a rule the translation of English editors has been added to the O.E. text, 
sometimes slavishly, where it is obviously wrong, as on p. 6, BI. H. 209.20, 
where manigfealde and mislice untrumra manna is translated by manifold 
and various diseases instead of sick men, and p. 74, Aelfr. H. 24.14 
blissigende by blessing instead of rejoicing. Where Dr. KI. adds 
his own translation there are other drawbacks, for sentences like those on 
p. 49, C.P. 153.8: Concerning which it has very well been spoken through 
_ the Psalmist, and p. 64, BI.H. 19.22: What did the divine (séo godcunde !) 

obtain by passing through the human nature are hardly English. p. 92.1.8 
betan is biissen rather than bereuen. 

p. 18, Aelfr. H. 48.7: hi ne mihton beon gehealdene hurh Johannes fulluhte. 
_ Dr. KI. adds: “Hatte der Zustand ausgedriickt werden sollen, so stande 
_sicherlich neron gehealdene.” This is improbable, as mihton — which is 
necessary here — would not have been expressed. 

These, however, are minor blemishes in an otherwise careful piece 


_ of work. 


Amsterdam. E. L. DEUSCHLE. 
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Grammatica Anglicana von P. Gr. (1594), herausgegeben und 
mit einer Einleitung versehen von Dr. Otro Funke. [Wiener 
Beitrage zur englischen Philologie herausgegeben von Friedrich 
Wild, LX. Band.] Wien u. Leipzig: Wilhelm Braumiiller. 1938. 
li + 39 pp. RM. 7. 


The grammar published by Professor Funke is one of the earliest 
attempts of its kind in England. The author's name is given as P. G., in 
the Preface as P. Gr., and this is stated by Joseph Ames, in Typographical 
Antiquities (1790), to represent Paul(us) Graves. He .gives as his 
authority the Rev. Dr. Lort, presumably Michael Lort the Antiquary, who 
lived between 1725 and 1790. The editor accepts this statement as 
trustworthy, and it may well be so, though we do not know from what 
source Dr. Lort derived his information. Nothing further is known about 
Paul Graves; at least Professor Funke has found no information about him. 
His book is of small value as a source of information on the state of the 
English language in his time, and some of the rules must not be taken 
too literally. What he says about pronunciation is of no real value. His 
notes on inflexions are more important, especially under the verb. The 
rare occurrence of strong past participles without the ending -en is 
noteworthy. The Syntax is very meagre. But the book is of no small 
interest as one of the earliest English grammars extant. Some of its 
examples are interesting. 

The most important part of the volume is Professor Funke’s learned 
introduction, which not only gives a careful analysis of the grammar, and 
works out in detail its relation to Ramus’s Latin grammar 1559 (published 
in an English translation in 1585), but also contains an interesting and 
important account of the life and work of the French philosopher and 
philologist Petrus Ramus or Pierre de la Ramée, who was killed in 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew (1572). The careful analysis of his 
grammatical system forms a very valuable contribution to the history 
of learning. 

The author of Grammatica Anglicana has followed Ramus’s Latin 
grammar very closely, though in some cases the difference between Latin 
and English grammar rendered some changes necessary, and some 
deviations from Ramus due to other causes can be found here and there. 
Definitions are largely taken over bodily from Ramus. The book has thus 
small independent value. We cannot even always trust the examples 
implicitly, for some of these are translated from Ramus’s. When, for 
instance, affairs, barbes, cates are given among pluralia tantum, they may 
owe their inclusion to the corresponding negotia, phalerae, obsonia in the 
Latin original. 

Of some interest is the list of words from Chaucer and other early poets 
added as an appendix. This list has been dealt with fully by Dr. Margarete 
Résler in Englische Studien 53 (not 52!), pp. 168 ff Dr. Résler also 
gives some bibliographical material, and apparently Professor Funke has 
derived from her the name-form Ames Joseph instead of Joseph Ames 
for the author of Typographical Antiquities. 

The editor does the author of the grammar an injustice (p. XLII), 
when he takes potage to have got in by mistake among pluralia tantum, 
unless it stands for poteshes Porridge (from pottage) is often plural in 
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dialects, and NED gives an example of the same use from 1550. I do 
not know if furmentie could be used in the same way. I am not convinced 
that the forms bited, smited, writed for bit etc. should be taken seriously. 
It looks to me as if they are theoretical bases of which bit etc. are supposed 
by the old grammarian to be contracted forms. 

There are in the grammar not a few extracts from poetry, one of which 
is stated to have been taken from Gascoigne’s Querela Philomelae (p. 19). 
Professor Funke has not been able to identify the rest. Two, however, 
are easily spotted. One on p. 13 is from Sidney's Arcadia. The text 
in the Cambridge edition (1922), II, p. 74, is as follows: 


As for the Nightingale woodmusiques King, 
It August was, he daynde not then to sing. 


Here we see that the illogical shee in the second line of the extract is 
a change from he in the original. 

The other (p. 19) is from Gascoigne’s Steel Glass (Arber’s Reprint, 
p. 57), where the old text runs thus: 


And no man dreads, but he that cannot shift, 
Nor none serue God, but only tongtide men. 


Here the extract has For instead of And in the first line. 
The extract from Gascoigne’s Querela Philomelae is really from The 
Complaint of Philomene (Arber’s Reprint, p. 107). The text is as follows: 


Al ill that may be thought, 
Al mischiefe vnder skies, 
VVere pietie compard to that 
VVhich Tereus did deuise. 


Apart from details of spelling the extract deviates from Arber’s text in 
having was instead of VVere. The numerous small divergences between 
the text of the extracts and that of the received texts are noteworthy. 

There is another extract from Sidney's Arcadia on p. 18, which runs 
as follows: 


What be the ioyes, for which tenioy, | 
they went to the paines’. Ecch. paines’. 


Professor Funke suggests that “Ecch.” stands for “eccehic’. I had 
already come to the conclusion that “‘Ecch.” stands for “Eccho”, and that 
“paines’.” should be “paines?”, when Professor Zandvoort pointed out to 
me that the extract comes from Arcadia (Cambr. ed.) I, p. 352. The text is: 


What be the joyes, for which t'enjoye they went to the paines? 
[Echo.] Paines. 


Both my guesses thus proved to be correct. It would be interesting to 
know if the text of the grammar really has “paines’.” or some form of the 


 query-mark. 


Lund. Ertert EKWALL. 
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Shakespeare and the Comic Idea 


Shakespearean Comedy. By H. B. CuartTon. 303 pp. 
London: Methuen. 1938. 10s. 6d. 


The lectures which make up this study were given one by one in eight 
successive years, at the John Rylands Library. As they were meant to be 
consecutive steps in a continuous argument, they do not suffer from the 
fact that they were given in a broken way, over a lapse of years. The 
whole scheme was devised before the first lecture was given. That 
scheme is a tremendous one: it is nothing less than an attempt to trace in 
Shakespeare's comedies the growth of his comic idea. This, of course, 
involves another important fact: it implies a theory of comedy. Professor 
Charlton holds that the object of comedy is to help us to make life something 
satisfactory, bearable, even happy. Comedy is a thing of joy, all for our 
delight, and not an original document for a moral treatise. It has no direct 
cognisance of thoughts which wander through eternity. It is exclusively 
concerned with the problems of mortality. The province of comedy is the 
life of men and woman in their actual relationships, with their feet always 
on the ground. Of these relationships the greatest is love. And the kind 
of laughter produced by comedy is the result of the incongruity between 
what a thing really is and what it is taken to be. So Professor Charlton 
takes us through the whole series of Shakespeare’s comedies, till he comes 
to the three comic masterpieces As You Like It, Twelfth Night and Much 
Ado, which for him constitute the climax and the ultimate development of 
Shakespeare's conception of the comic idea. 

Before he reached that climax Shakespeare the craftsman and the artist 
had to pass through several steps of tentative endeavour and independence 
of anterior models. He had first of all to accommodate the two chief 
requirements of his contemporaries: a romantic conception of love and a 
realistic painting of manners. His first real trial was in The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, which came after that empty and for the development 
of Shakespeare's comic idea completely uninteresting Love’s Labour Lost. 
In The Two Gentlemen, we discover the claim of the time for romance, 
ie. for a tale of adventure, of prowess and courtesy. But Shakespeare felt 
that he had gone too far in the romantic direction and that his creatures 
bore too little resemblance to men of flesh and blood; he had succeeded in 
making romance comic, but the real problem was still to be faced: the union 
of romance and realism. And this is why Shakespeare's next step was a 
recoil from romanticism represented by The Comedy of Errors and a return 
to the realistic, satiric, earthy type of the Roman Comedy. But the 
romantic element is still manifest, namely in the types of Aegeon, Luciana 
and the Abbess. It is also manifest in the presence of those feelings of 
love and pity which were ignored by Plautus. There is thus ample 
indication that the recoiler will soon turn again to romance. 

Does the next comedy, the Shrew, carry Shakespeare towards the idea 
of comedy which he realised most triumphantly with the three consummate 
comedies Professor Charlton considers as the last? Not quite. On the 
contrary, this is a further recoil from romance. In the Shrew, Shakespeare 
seems to fall back on drama as a mode of expression, a kind of orchestration, 
which is not fitted to utter the delicious and exquisite notes of lovers 
proving all the pleasures of their love. Besides the Shrew is not comic 
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drama, it is farce; it succeeds, not by its representation, but by its 
distortion of life. 

But the Midsummer Night’s Dream, with all its appearance of fairy, with 
its apparent revelry in the stuff of which dreams are made, with its alluring 
unreality, and its evident riot of fantasy, is yet the first play in which 
Shakespeare reveals his promise as the world’s comic dramatist, the first 
exhibition of his power to use comedy for its proper function, to show real 
man encountering the real problem of the world in which he was really 
living — in other words, for Shakespeare's day, the Dream is the first 
play in which he showed contemporary man buffeted by the power felt 
then to be the primary factor of his existence, his response to the quality 
and the might of love. Romantic love is no longer allowed so full a career 
as it had been allowed in The Comedy of Errors. It is bounded on two 
sides — first in the unromantic worldly realism of Theseus, this time a 
realism of an English and an Elizabethan mind, not one of classical Roman 
Comedy as in The Two Gentlemen, but a more humane, more sympathetic 
realism; secondly by the position Shakespeare gave to those rustics of the 
countryside, Bottom and his likes, who are straight from the bosom of 
Mother Earth and remain all through countrymen and villagers. Bottom 
is sufficient assurance that, though nature makes men liable to love, it 
gives them also so much mortal grossness that man can never distil himself 
to a mere airy spirit. The famous speech beginning with the words: 
“Lovers and madmen have such seething brains’’, i.e. the speech about the 
lunatic, the lover and the poet, is, according to Professor Charlton, 
Shakespeare’s first conscious notion of the comic idea. With Theseus, 
the philosophy of comedy is finding its voice, and his ‘cool reason” is its 
prevailing spirit. 

Unfortunately there is a problem that the Dream leaves unsolved. It 
is the problem of characterization, and this problem Shakespeare is now 
facing in The Merchant of Venice. But the play, as it is, is hard to fit 
into a progressive series of Shakespeare’s comedies, because the story of 
the play does not offer much opportunity for comedy of the kind to which 
Shakespeare’s preference was apparently running, and also because The 
Merchant does not in any way illustrate the approach to life in terms of 
which the idea of comedy had already been formulated in the creed of 
Theseus. With the Merchant, the natural development of Shakespeare as 
a comic dramatist is interrupted by the strength of his unartistic passion 
to express his racial prejudices, asserts Professor Charlton. This view 
may be questioned, but the theory it helps to introduce may be accepted 
if we take the Bond Story, not the Tale of the Caskets, as the backbone 
of the play, and Shylock and Antonio, not Bassanio, nor even Portia, as 
the real protagonists of the piece. If we are ready to adopt this view, 
we shall readily realise why, for Professor Charlton, Falstaff constitutes 
the pivotal figure in the evolution of Shakespeare’s comic idea. The 
Falstaff of Henry IV represents a further step on, narrowly connected 
with the famous speech of Theseus. Falstaff is indeed a fuller embodiment 


of the mentality of Theseus. With him comedy is immersed in time, in the 


here and now. “What time of day is it, lad?” this is the immediate concern 


the eS 


of comedy. Its heroes, to overcome, to end happily, and to go on ending 
happily without end, must be endowed with the temperament and the arts 


to triumph over the stress of circumstance. They are not concerned with 


what man and life might have been. They take it as it is and seek a way 
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to turn it to their purpose. For them, “the world is an oyster.” — “Unless 
hours were cups of sack, and minutes, capons, or other things no less 
necessary to the continued existence of man in the world in which he lives, 
comedy would indeed be superfluous.” Cool reason or common sense must 
ever be present. And_what, indeed, is the “humour”, the ruling passion 
of Sir John? Fundamentally it is his infinite capacity ‘or extricating 
himself from predicaments; his mastery of circumstances is his supreme 
qualification to be a hero of comedy; his unslakeable thirst for life is another. 
Unfortunately Falstaff is not a complete hero of comedy; as such he has a 
fatal defect, which his analysis of ‘honour’ indicates but too well, and 
which justifies his ultimate rejection, and not only in the second part of 
Henry IV, but even in the Merry Wives of Windsor, when, in Windsor 
Forest, he is irrevocably discredited. What is that fatal defect? A 
comparison with Hotspur helps Professor Charlton to make it clear to us. 
“Even in Falstaff’s own world, there are things not to be assessed by the 
yardstick with which he measures everything.” In other words, Falstaff 
achieves his great quality, his mastery of circumstances by denial of elements 
in human life which both exist and play an important part, these elements 
which are called honour, faith, love, truth, self-sacrifice. ““These are things 
in the light of which men have lived joyously — the matter for comedy 
— and at the bidding of which they have happily died — the matter for 
tragedy, or, may be, for a divine comedy. But for Falstaff, they have no 
existence. ‘‘Sirrah, there’s no room for faith, truth nor honesty in this 
bosom of thine; it is all filled up~with guts and midriff.” ”’ 

So it is that Falstaff who had seemed so near the ideal of comedy, 
ultimately failed. “To go farther, Shakespeare would have to save himself 
from his own Falstaff. His imagination would have to cast about for a 
being bigger than Falstaff — absit omen — a being in whom the elements 
of human nature would be richer than in Falstaff, one who would by nature 
be endowed with those forces in human life which enrich it immeasurably, 
and which for Falstaff had been as if they were not.” That final conquest 
is to be found in Professor Charlton’s last chapter which he calls the 
“Consummation” and which contains a splendid analysis of the three 
supreme comedies. But before he comes to it, he has a revolutionary 
proposition to defend, or rather several revolutionary propositions, though 
they are intimately related: the first is that the so-called dark comedies 
(Measure for Measure, All's Well That Ends Well, and Troilus and 
Cressida) were written before the three comic masterpieces; the second is 
that those three plays are not “dark or cynical comedies’, written after 
the period of the tragedies, during which Shakespeare the man was 
harrassed by doubts, depressed by sufferings and driven to a mood of 
cynical despondency, but embodiments of an intense impulse to discover 
the true sources of nobility in man, and of joy in life. And this helps 
Professor Charlton to express the view that those plays are not the bridge 
linking a serene comic mood with the awe-inspiring vision of tragedy, but 
the road by which Shakespeare climbed from the misleading comedy of 
Falstaff to the richer and more satisfying comic air of Twelfth Night, As 
You Like It, and Much Ado About Nothing, from the imperfect though 
splendid achievement of Falstaff to the perfect achievement of Beatrice, 
Rosalind and Viola. The refutation of the charge of cynicism against the 
so-called dark comedies is extremely. convincing. As to the fact that they 
were written before the consummate comedies, it is an assumption which is 
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certainly useful to Professor Charlton's thesis, but which has not the 
convincing force of the former. 

However this may be, everyone will agree with Mr. Charlton’s last chapter 
in attributing the wonderful supremacy of Twelfth Night and its two sisters 
to a felicitous unity of all those things that make the sanity of human 
life — instinct, intuition, reason, common sense, humour, wit —, to “‘their 
representation of a created world which has become an organic universe 
because its every operation manifests the universality of its own proper 
laws.” And the chief element, love, has now justified its primacy, without 
conventionality; its office is to lift mankind to a richer life. And, something 
still more typical and foreshadowing Meredith, women rather than men 
are now the bearers of the comic spirit. The fact is that Rosalind, Viola 
and Beatrice have attributes of personality fitting them more certainly 
than men to shape the world towards happiness. 

I have endeavoured to introduce this book, by summing up its contents, 
most often using the very words of its writer, rather than by offering a 
negative criticism of it. Criticism there might be, but not of a completely 
negative type. Far from it! One might doubt the chronology adopted 
by Professor Charlton — which is an important objection; but it fits in 
so beautifully with his impressionistic criticism that I do not venture to 
doubt it. One might also doubt some of his minor interpretations, -as for 
instance, the view that “Shakespeare planned The Merchant of Venice 
to let the Jew dog have it, and thereby to gratify his own patriotic pride 
of race.’ Was it not rather because he wanted to make money and that 
therefore he was but too ready to gratify his audience's pride of race? 
The art of the theatre is an art of collaboration of three — author, actor, 
audience —, but this last element is too often ignored by our critics. We 
might also regret that so little space is reserved to the latest comedies and 
one feels inclined to think that Professor Charlton finding no room for 
them in his highly imaginative scheme, was but too anxious to get rid 
of them. But it would be bad taste to dwell unduly on such minor details, 
considering the value and the freshness of so many of the views expressed 
by Professor Charlton in a manner which is never dull nor pedantic. His 
enthusiasm is highly contagious; his sensibility is quite stimulating; his 
conception of an artist's creative power is intelligently illuminating; his 
understanding of the idea of comedy is extremely convincing. That is 
why I cannot help thinking that Professor Charlton is wrong when he 

expresses misgivings about the title of his book, because it suggests a 
comparison between his study and that of Bradley, ‘‘the greatest 
Shakespearean critic of our time’ as he calls him. He is wrong, because 
some of his studies (e.g. the study of The Merchant of Venice) are as 
good as anything written by Bradley. He is wrong because all through 
his work there is a unity which was missing in Bradley. He is wrong 
because the comic spirit is much more difficult to study and to describe 

than the tragic spirit. He is wrong because we learn as much from 
his work as from Bradley’s. He is wrong because his method belongs 
as much to the impressionistic school as Bradley's. He is wrong because, 
like Bradley's, his work has nothing to do with the new-fangled Freudian 

_or Spurgeon schools of criticism. 


Liége. V. BoueET. 
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The Plays of John Marston, in three volumes. Edited from the 
earliest texts with Introduction and Notes by H. Harvey Woop. 
Edinburgh-London: Oliver and Boyd. 1938. Volume Two. 
Pp. xx—360. Price 12/6 net. (The Blackfriars Dramatists, ed. 
by H. Harvey Wood). 


Ben Jonson. Edited by C. H. Herrorp, Percy and EvELYN 
Simpson. Volume VI. Bartholomew Fair, The Devil is an 
Ass, The Staple of News, The New Inn, The Magnetic Lady. 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 1938. Pp. xii—597. Price 
21s. net. 


Both these volumes remind one of books sold in lots at auctions: one good 
item is reckoned sufficient to attract bidders, who, for its sake, lift their 
hands also for the rest. Marston's Sophonisba, though it hardly deserves 
the extravagant praise some critics have given to it, is on several accounts 
an interesting tragedy; Ben Jonson's Bartholomew Fair, if not the supreme 
achievement of his genius, as many believe, is certainly the last of his great 
plays. Complete editions of authors cannot avoid reprinting much that is 
dead and forgotten, and deservedly so; but erudition and history of fashions 
delight in picking a tinsel or two out of a rubbish heap. 

The tragedy of Sophonisba, of which Marston was so proud as to 
proclaim that it ‘‘shall boldly abide the most curious perusall’’, is certainly 
an unmistakable child of his brain, so well does it exhibit the characteristics 
we have noticed in our review of the first volume of Mr. H. Harvey Wood's 
edition (English Studies, XVII, 4, August 1935). Marston comes here 
as near as he could manage to that forcible grandiloquence which was his 
chief aim; still, he missed it, for his heroic speeches ring hollow, and his 
terrors are the product of an imagination which is both unpleasant and 
nuerile (only such an imagination could have conceived the scene of 
Erichtho lying with Syphax instead of Sophonisba, while ‘‘infernall Musicke 
plaies softly’, or Syphax's necrophilic outburst — “Doe strike thy breast, 
know being dead, Ile use, etc.”, IV, 1 — as a fit expression of his 
exasperated passion). But here and there we seem to have a glimpse of 
what such a heroic tragedy might be, when pruned of its worst mannerisms. 
We cannot read lines like the following: 


— Passion is Reason when it speakes from Might 
— The highest misery of man is doubt 
— Much danger makes great hartes most resolute 
— We may obtaine the heaven of thy bed 
— Le. Know twas her father Asdruball strooke off 
His fathers head: give place to faith and fate. 
Ma. Tis crosse to honor. Le. But tis just to state 


and so many other passages in this sententious and eqigrammatic strain, 
without thinking of Dryden. Even the title of the tragedy: The Wonder 
of Women, or The Tragedie of Sophonisba, seems to anticipate Dryden. 
The abstract characterization is already there; sententiousness is frequently 
emphasized by the use of the heroic couplet; but the attempts at sublime 
brevity lead Marston into hopeless pitfalls. His vocabulary, his imagery, 
have still too much Elizabethan earthiness to suit that superhuman world 
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where women are “the wonder of women”, and heroes are ready to give 
“all for love”. No Elizabethan, in fact, with his curiosity for details, could 
successfully attempt large frescoes in the manner that was to be Dryden's 
(see my article on Restoration Drama in English Studies, XV, 1, 
February 1933). 

f I may use another simile derived from painting, a decided inferiority 
of Bartholomew Fair in comparison with such masterpieces as Volpone and 
The Alchemist, is that its composition, like that of most of Ben Jonson's 
plays, has all the defects of that kind of seventeenth century painted ceiling 
which they called in Italy quadro riportato, “a transferred picture’. As 
pictures designed like easel pictures, from the point of view of perspective, 
were placed within the stucco frames of the ceiling, without any regard 
for the different position of the onlookers, so Jonson's vivid analytical 
studies of various types one meets at the Fair are placed side by side 
within the frame of a drama. “There is no hero, no dominant character,” 
Prof. Herford remarked in his excellent introduction to the play (in the 
Second Volume), “no well-defined unity of plot; but the Fair, which has 
brought all this motley multitude together, and set in motion their legion 
of appetencies, provides a real unity of theme and tone.’’ An external unity, 
we may add, which is a very different thing from a pattern resulting from 
the passions and actions of the characters, the only kind of unity, we 
maintain, which is effective on the stage. Bartholomew Fair falls into 
sections no less than The Canterbury Tales; it has as much right to be 
called a drama as Chaucer's masterpiece; a loosely connected set of 
delightful episodes, which may be better called idyls or mimiambi than scenes 
of a single play. One admires the skill of the perfectly finished little 
pictures, but their juxtaposition is in the long run tiring and ineffective. 
There may be subtler psychology than in Volpone and The Alchemist, one 
may admire, with Herford, the lack of any trace of artifice, the disappearance 
of hard lines of cleavage between the tricksters and the dupes; but a play 
needs artifice, cries for illusionistic perspective, finds its unity in something 
much more definite and dynamic than just atmosphere. The truth is that 
Ben Jonson's mind was beginning to become estranged from the stage; or, 
as his friend James Howell kindly put it: “You were mad when you writ 
your Fox, and madder when you writ your Alchemist; ... and when you 
writ your Epigrams and the Magnetic Lady you were not so mad ... The 
madness I mean is that divine fury ... that Ovid speaks of.” The remaining 
dramas of this volume show a steady decline in invention and power of 
securing the attention of the public. At the performance of The New Inn 
a large section of the audience walked out before the end, and we cannot 
blame them. When a playwright, as Jonson in that drama, and Marston 
in The Fawne, has to have recourse to such a poor padding as the 
interpolation of a court of love, we may well think that the time has come 
for him to say farewell to the dramatic Muse. Ben Jonson tries to adopt 
some devices from Aristophanes, Marston attempts to instil the spirit of 
The Ship of Fools into the comedy of humours; they work on threadbare 
material; it is just by accident that in the midst of dull scene after dull 
scene we come across a speech like Lampatho’s (‘Delight my spaniell 
slept, whilst I bausd leaves ..."), in that set of loosely connected episodes, 
or quadtri riportati, called What You Will. 

The interest of such plays for us lies solely in the crumbs of information 
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they offer to the erudite. Ben Jonson’s text, admirably edited as usual by 
Percy Simpson (assisted nqw by Mrs. Simpson), is supplied with critical 
apparatus, but has no notes.\.Mr. Harvey Wood, who in many cases has 
been able to give a better text than Bullen’s, has also added a valuable 
commentary. No one could be expected, in the case of such a difficult 
dramatist as Marston, to have an explanation ready for every obscure point; 
but it seems strange that, after having taken so much trouble on real 
difficulties, Mr. Harvey Wood should confess himself beaten by a Latin 
quotation: fatis agimur, cedite fatis, which can be easily found in Seneca's 
Oedipus (Act V); or should fail to trace the many references to 
Machiavellian principles in Sophonisba, which Edward Meyer had already 
noticed in his Machiavelli and the Elizabethan Drama (p. 109 f.). The 
passage in The Fawne, I, 2: “‘threescore and five, to have and to hold a 
Ladie of fifteene. O Misenzius! a tirannie equall if not above thy torturing; 
thou didst bind the living and the dead bodies togeather, and forced them 
so to pine and rott, but this crueltie binds brest to brest, not onely different 
bodies, but”if it were possible most unequall minds togeather, with an 
inforcement even scandalous to Nature’ should have been traced to one 
of Whitney's emblems (derived from Alciati), Impar coniugium : 


The tyraunt vile Mezentius, put in ure, 
Amongst the plagues, wherewith hee murthered men: 
To binde the quicke, and dead, togeather sure, 
And then, to throwe them both into a denne. 
Whereas the quicke, should still the dead imbrace, 
Untill with pine, hee turn’d into that case. 


Those wedding webbes, which some doe weave with ruthe, 
As when the one, with straunge disease doth pine: 
Or when as age, bee coupled unto youthe, 
And those that hate, inforced are to ioyne, 
This representes: and doth those parents showe, 
Are tyrauntes meere, who ioyne their children soe. 


Yet manie are, who not the cause regarde, 
The birthe, the yeares, nor vertues of the minde: 
For goulde is first, with greedie men prefer'de, 
And love is laste, and likinge set behinde : 
But parents harde, that matches make for goodes: 
Can not be free, from guilte of childrens bloodes. 


I have italicized the expressions which Marston imitated more closely; 
Alciati's epigram is differently worded. This is another proof of Whitney's 
popularity, to which I have called attention on another occasion (English 
Studies, XVI, 4, August 1934). 

There are two misprints in the footnote on p. xx of this volume of 
Marston: Torsenato should read Forsenato, and its in the following line 
should be is; on p. 250, line 4 from bottom, the second he should read be. 


Rome. Mario PrRaz. 
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Travel and Literature, An Attempt at a Literary Appreciation of 
English Travel Books About Persia, from the Middle Ages to 
the Present Day. By M. H.-Braaxsma. 128 pp. Groningen: 
J. B. Wolters. 1938. Price fl 2.50. 


The scope and the purpose of Dr. Braaksma’s work is pretty well 
indicated by the title. At first sight the subject may seem an unusual one 
and the field somewhat restricted; but there are reasons for the author’s thus 
confining himself within narrow limits. Quite obviously, the whole field 
of English travel-literature would have been too comprehensive for anything 
more than a popular, sketchy treatise, unless he had been content to survey 
the productions of one brief period; and to have done this would have 
meant sacrificing one of the chief merits of his work, viz. a comparison 
of the differing spirits in which travel-writers of different ages have 
approached their task. Since bounds have to be set, Dr. Braaksma has done 
wisely to make them geographical rather than chronological. Moreover he 
is almost certainly right when he declares in his introductory chapter that 
to appreciate any travel-book, and certainly to criticise it intelligently, one 
must know the locality with which it deals and, in fact, be something of a 
traveller oneself. So since Dr. Braaksma had recently returned from a 
tour of Persia, Persian travel-books naturally suggested themselves as a 
subject for his thesis; but many of the conclusions and deductions he draws 
are applicable to travel-liicrature as a whole, and the person who is not 
particularly attracted by Persia or by the books which are here examined 
in detail may nevertheless find much in Dr. Braaksma’s work to interest him. 

In his introductory essay the author admits that books of travel have 
always aimed at “‘interestingness’ rather than at the attainment of any 
literary merit, and that of all forms of writing they most easily lend 
themselves to mere gossip and babble. Perhaps that is why, until recently, 
literary criticism has refused to recognise them as a legitimate branch of 
letters, and why literary historians give them but grudging mention. And 
yet, Dr. Braaksma claims, (and here, again, I think he is right), when all 
has been said that can be said against them, they form most valuable _ 
documents for the study of the psychology, the tastes and the mental 
outlook by which the more serious literature of any age is conditioned. 
They are a form of what the modern critic would call “escapist literature’, 
since the motive which impels the reader is a desire to move, for the time 
being, in a different environment from that of his every-day life. So we 
are confronted by three problems, which the author keeps before him 
throughout his dissertation: (i) Granting that the fascination of travel 
books comes from the charm of the unusual, how is that charm created? 
Does the method vary from writer to writer, from age to age, or is there 
some secret common to all writers and all ages? And how precisely does 
the “unusual” of one period of history differ from the unusual of another ? 
(ii) Can we find any characteristics in common between all (or nearly all) 
- the travel books of a particular age — characteristics which it is reasonable 
to suppose reflect the spirit of the age itself and not of the individual 
traveller or writer? Dr. Braaksma is of the opinion that we can. (iii) Is 
it possible to trace any definite line of development, on the side of technique 
or of content, in the art of travel-writing? Again, the writer holds that 
such a line of development is discernible, corresponding fairly accurately 
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to the change in the interests and the mental outlook of people through 
the ages, and for this reason he divides his study into four main sections: 
the Middle Ages, when religious dogma, superstition and a belief in the 
miraculous dominated the popular mind; the Renaissance, when the Dark 
Ages gave way to a new interest in learning, science and discovery, and 
when commerce was coming to occupy an important place in the national 
consciousness; the period of Romanticism, in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, when the pomp, the splendour and the magic enchantment of the 
East captured people’s imagination, and finally the post-war period, when 
realism on the one hand and disillusion on the other seem to be the 
prevailing motives. 

As an example of mediaeval travel-literature Dr. Braaksma selects Sir 
John Mandeville’s Voyages and Travels, and at once he comes up against 
obstacles, for of recent years speculation about this work has been rife. 
Some have cast doubt upon Mandeville’s authorship; others have denied 
the authenticity of the work as a genuine travel-book and would place it 
in the same category as Swift's Gulliver's Travels; still others have made 
out that it was intended as an anti-Papal tract, while others again have 
professed to find in it Universalist views akin to those later enunciated by 
Voltaire. With all of these questions Dr. Braaksma deals in turn (at 
rather too great length, one feels, and with more seriousness than their 
importance for his purpose merits) but comes to no definite conclusions, 
though on the whole he is inclined to accept Mandeville’s authorship and 
to discount any kind of allegorical or satirical interpretation, taking the 
book for what it purports to be, though admitting that much of the material 
may have been exaggerated or invented. “If Mandeville was an authentic 
traveller’, he writes, “it is difficult to over-estimate his narrative power; 
if the Travels were a hoax, their author was a man whose skill in striking 
the right note verged on the uncanny. In either case, the Travels stand 
as a model of the craft of mediaeval travel-description.” 

A great deal could be written in criticism or in appreciation of 
Mandeville’s work, but very wisely Dr. Braaksma avoids the temptation 
and gives attention mainly to those characteristics which mark it off as 
typical of its day and enable him to compare or contrast it with the travel- 
books of later ages. He stresses, for instance, the limitations of the writer's 
artistic range, as evidenced in the dry matter-of-factness of his descriptions; 
the lack of local colour, attributable to the fact that in the Middle Ages 
the main difference between East and West was one of religion and not 
of social customs or modes of life — hence Mandeville’s naive, almost 
child-like curiosity about, and surprise at, the beliefs, practices and morality 
of the Mussulmans, or the ‘“Paynims’. He notes, too, the anti-Jewish bias 
of the work and the flair for recording the strange and miraculous which 
its author evinces. Quotations from the book are copious and to the point, 
and on the whole the writer makes out a good case in support of his 
contention that, in the Middle Ages especially, the spirit of the age, as 
well as the outlook and interests of the common folk, were better reflected 
in travel-literature than elsewhere. 

Thomas Herbert's Some Travels into Africa and Asia the Great (1634), 
which Dr. Braaksma selects as a typical example of the Renaissance travel- 
book, is less well known than Mandeville’s work. Taken all in all, it is 
not nearly so entertaining a book; but that very fact helps to substantiate 
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Dr. Braaksma’s thesis. When the gentleman of the sixteenth or 
seventeenth century made a journey abroad he did not travel for the sake 
of travelling; his object was rather to explore trading possibilities or to 
pave the way for commercial development, and this is reflected in the 
record of Herbert's journey. He has no use for the freaks and wonders 
which so attracted Mandeville, and about the supernatural he is rather 
sceptical. His criterion is that of utility. He is impressed by the wealth 
of Persia, both actual and potential, and he dwells at considerable length 
upon her natural resources and upon those pursuits (such as the rearing 
of silk-worms) which might be turned to good account commercially by an 
enterprising Westerner. In other words, he has an eye on the possible 
exploitation of the East. Like most Englishmen in the Tudor and Stuart 
times, he was imbued with his share of national-consciousness and tends 
(probably unwittingly) to assume that Western civilisation (and more 
particularly as it was manifested in England) was the natural criterion by 
which all others were to be judged. (Surely here an early example of the 
“English” traveller who is always conscious when he is abroad that he is 
amongst a set of stupid foreigners and has left all comfort behind him 
at home!). His Renaissance culture is reflected in his frequent references 
to and digressions upon the classical writers, and the results of the religious 
conflicts and persecutions which followed the Reformation in his spirit of 
bitter intolerance of Mohammedanism, though Dr. Braaksma’s assertion 
that “he does not seem himself to have been a very religiously minded man” 
is difficult either to justify or to disprove. To argue that because a writer 
makes no specific mention of his religious devotion, therefore he had none, 
is a dangerous practice. After all, is there any reason why it should 
obtrude itself ? 

For the fourth stage of his survey (1700-1914) our author finds it 
difficult to select any one work as typical, though many more were published 
than in any of the previous periods; so he dwells upon the chief tendencies 
of travel-literature as a whole during these two-hundred-odd years. In the 
nineteenth century he notes the emergence of a new type of traveller — 
the amateur, who goes abroad for a change of scene; but the reasons for 
his emergence do not seem to me to have been sufficiently examined. 
There was, first of all, the rapid industrialisation of England, which must 
have led to a longing, on the part of those who could afford to do so, to 
' get away from the growing hurry and bustle of English life. There were 
improved means of transport, which, even if they did not extend as far 
as Persia, had begun to accustom people to the idea of travelling, while the 
rapid rise of a rich middle class with the means and (within limits) the 
leisure to indulge their inclinations to visit foreign lands also had its 
influence. The East, -too, was becoming an increasingly important factor 
in the political affairs of Europe, a fact which would, no doubt, attract 
the potential traveller's attention in that direction.1 They were roughly 
_ the same kind of factors that, in a humbler way, have led in our own day 
to the Continental holiday of the professional and the better paid working- 
classes. The eighteenth-century tradition of the Grand Tour has never 
really died; it has merely become extended in its scope. 


1 This is perhaps one of the most striking facts which emerge from Kinglake's Eothen, 
a book which, incidentally, Dr. Braaksma considers vastly over-rated. 
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These Victorian travellers evince characteristics of their own, though 
most of them were adumbrated in Herbert two hundred years earlier. Their 
writings dwell mainly on the externals of the oriental scene; they tend to 
estimate things according to their monetary value (Dr. Braaksma draws 
attention_to the fact that the world-famed Taj Mahal at Agra is actually 
admired, not for its architecture, but for the fact that it is, to quote Aldous 
Huxley, ‘‘a £ 50,000,000 poem in marble’’); they show little idea of selection 
— rather they are perpetually afraid of missing something (Is this a 
reflection of the desire for ‘‘full value for money’ ?); and above all they 
seem very conscious of the fact that ‘East is East, and West is West.” 
It is the complacency and self-assurance of the Victorian and Edwardian 
ages coming out. Contrast this with the spirit of disillusion, and of 
warning to the East to beware of copying the West, which Dr. Braaksma 
notes in the post-war period, and especially in works such as Freya Stark’s 
Valleys of the Assassins, Robert Byron’s The Road to Oxiana and John 
Dos Passos’ Oriental Express, the last a work the merits of which have 
never been sufficiently recognised and which Dr. Braaksma does well to 
discuss at some length and with considerable understanding. In modern 
times the fiction of the charm and romance of the East has gone for ever 
and has been replaced by a realistic treatment and an attempt to get at 
the essentials of the Eastern mind and character. In the older travel-books 
the East, to a very large extent, revealed the author; now the author seeks 
to reveal the East. But to say that the charm and romance of the East 
have disappeared in modern travel-books does not mean, as Dr. Braaksma 
assumes on page 94 that it does, that ‘they never had any existence in 
actuality”. This, surely, is to misunderstand the question altogether. 
Charm and romance are essentially subjective, not objective, and will be 
found by one person or by one age where another can only see squalor 
and ugliness, in much the same way that mountains, which to the neo-classic 
poets were some of nature’s blemishes, were to the romantics one of her 
beauties. That modern travellers fail to find the romance in the East that 
the earlier ones found does not mean that they are more honest but that 
they have a different sense of values, a different mental outlook and 
different tastes and dispositions. 

Dr. Braaksma appends to his study a short chapter on the influence of 
these Persian travel-books upon contemporary writers in other spheres. 
It is not really necessary for his subject, though it is of interest. 
Shakespeare figures in it with one reference (from The Merchant of 
rere ae from Twelfth Night might also have been included (Act 

, oc. iv): 


They say he has been fencer to the Sophy. 


If the matter of Dr. Braaksma’s book is thus full of interest and 
information, his style could do with a good deal of careful revision; and 
there is evidence that his proofs have been read with less care than one 
would expect from a scholar. His work is already prefaced by a list of 
thirteen corrigenda, and in addition to these the present writer has detected 
no less than twenty-eight uncorrected spelling-errors (in one of which, 
on page 119, the two words satyr and satire have been confused) and 
twenty cases in which small letters have been printed in place of capitals. 
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The majority of these concern the words Professor and Miss, used as 
titles before a surname, but some are in proper nouns (Christianity, 
Christian, Holy Land, Calvinist, Lord Fairfax, Baron of Cameron). On 
eleven occasions words which require a hyphen have been printed without 
it and the two elements joined together so that the resulting combination 
is not always easily recognisable, and there are at least eight examples 
which the writer has counted of awkward, ambiguous or ungrammatical 
constructions. Punctuation also seems to have given the author some 
trouble — chiefly in the use of the comma, but sometimes also of the 
apostrophe. Failure to have mastered some of the nicer points of English 
usage and idiom is perhaps pardonable in a foreigner, since many natives 
fall short in this respect; but there seems no harm in pointing out some 
of the most conspicuous in the present book. On page 6, line 36, ‘attracted 
by one writer and repulsed by another’ (italics mine) should read repelled ; 
“nor do more modern books lack in passages’ (page 15, line 16) would 
be more correctly rendered “are ... lacking in passages”; signalizing (page 
15, line 32) is probably intended for stigmatising; in the sentence ‘‘a little 
more phrasing might have benefited the readability of the Travels” (page 
29, line 18) improved or enhanced is to be preferred to benefited, while 
readability, to say the least, is not a very elegant word; “this does not 
alleviate the task of the critic” (page 31, line 22) should read “this does 
not lighten, etc’; “a reputation of cleverness’ (page 33, line 30) should 
be “a reputation for clevezucss”’; “supplemented with the results” (page 71, 
line 6) is also questionable: it would be better rendered “‘supplemented by 
the results”. On page 90, line 2, we read ‘“Herbert’s Travels impresses 
us as far less old-fashioned”. Here strikes should be substituted for 
impresses. “Every modern traveller feels the compulsion of putting forward 
some excuse” (page 93, line 3) would be better as “feels compelled to put 
forward, etc’; the usual preposition used after the adjective pregnant 
(page 105, line 6) is with not of, while “a veiled satire of French 
contemporary society’’ (page 122, line 28) should read “a veiled satire 
on contemporary French society”. These may be comparatively minor 
points, but in a work of scholarship even minor points merit attention. 


Sheffield. FREDERICK T. Woop. 


Sir Walter Scott, Bart. A New Life supplementary to, and 
corrective of, Lockhart’s Biography. By Sir HERBERT GRIERSON. 
xii + 320 pp. London: Constable. 1938. 18s. net. 


It has long been a commonplace of criticism that Lockhart’s biography 
of Scott was in many important respects requiring supplementing and 
correction and it has already received it from all sides, most conspicuous 
the centenary edition of Sir Walter's letters which was completed two 
years ago by the same authority as the present. 

In the 300 pages before me, therefore — and it appears a small bulk to 


boil down that busy, many-sided life into — there is the latest impression from 


the fullest information. Yet for some reason the Scott we obtain is a rather 
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less than human figure, he is not the full-blooded man we are accustomed 
to, certainly much less than in Lockhart’s great work. It is almost Hamlet 
without the prince. It is symptomatic that the portrait chosen to front the 
volume is not from Chantrey’s bust of Scott at the height of his fame in 
1820 and emphasising his vigour of personality nor the equally well-known 
portrait from the same period by Raeburn showing Scott as the Laird with 
his dogs at his feet; but the 1830 portrait by Gordon showing Scott sitting 
heavily with both hands leaning on his stick, for this suggests neither Scott 
in his genial vigour nor Scott as the landman and poet, but Scott in sombre 
mood with broken health and finances. This is the real subject and mood 
of this newest biography instead of the traditional picture of success and 
good cheer and amazing industry, which has made Scott the beau ideal 
of every Scotsman since his age. And as it is like to be the definitive 
life written by the best living authority, to which one had been looking 
forward for an answer to certain questions, and consequently gives the 
final, best informed impression of the great man, it is a pity. Even for 
the book itself. Few readers, unless they are bankers and accountants 
will be interested in a book which is principally about money transactions, 
borrowings, negotiations and states of income like this. It is too much 
about the office and too little about the study, and its title might be ‘Scott, 
Constable, Cadell, and the Ballantynes.’’ ““The strong undercurrent of 
financial activity — which was to influence all the activities of Scott's life, 
literary and social,’ has indeed become the main current of the book. This 
is due, of course, to Sir H. Grierson’s laudable desire to get the question 
of Scott’s bankruptcy settled once and for all, and after the glossing by 
Lockhart and the Ballantynes to apportion the blame fairly. He does so 
clearly on pp. 146-149; this is in some ways surprisingly in Scott's favour. 

Another question abiding judgement was the theory of Dame Una Pope- 
Hennessy, Denald Carswell, and some others on the much debated 
phenomenal rapidity of the composition of the Waverley Novels. Since 
Scott's anniversary in 1932 when Dame Pope-Hennessy’s book The Laird 
of Abbotsford appeared, as well as various letters by her and Carswell 
in the Times Literary Supplement, the view has been put forward that at 
the publication of Waverley, Scott already had written certain other novels 
and that now on the amazing success of this first experiment with the public, 
these were taken from their recesses and prepared for the press. Waverley 
was admittedly an early work, but now the same implication is made of 
Guy Mannering, The Monastery, Redgauntlet, St. Ronan’s Well and The 
Fair Maid of Perth, as part of another of those mystifications of which 
Scott was fond. Sir Herbert examines the position carefully and his 
negative answer seems adequate. The publication of his early novel 
Waverley in 1814 was in order to stave off bankruptcy and everything was 
being done to save the business. Now, if at this tremendous juncture, Guy 
Mannering and these others were lying hidden away in reserve, why was 
none other thought of except the fragment of Waverley? “If all that is 
meant be that Scott may have used in his novels earlier matter I am prepared 
to admit that this is quite possible — and only awaits proof” (p. 117). 
“It would certainly ease the situation if one could prove that the novels 
were already written and needed only to be taken off the shelf and 
transcribed by James or John for the press. If there was any such reserve 
to fall back on, it was clearly unknown to his publishers, for they are 
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constantly in a state of impatiently waiting for work long overdue” (p. 152). 
Which considering Sir Herbert's unrivalled command of all the letters, 
seems to me a sufficiently conclusive rebuttal of this theory. 

I have given the impression that there is very little discussion of the 
works, but this is not wholly so. Their treatment is both good and not 
so good, the chief defect being brevity. Frequently too much knowledge 
of the works is taken for granted as if they were familiar classics. Also it 
is right in the main, of course, to say that Scott was very little influenced 


by the German “Sturm und Drang”: “‘the fact is, that from German 
literature of the “Sturm und Drang’ period — which was all he ever 
had any acquaintance with — Scott derived nothing directly, except it be 


some of the weakest elements in his work, from these early ballads and 
The Lay of the Last Minstrel to Anne of Geierstein. Indirectly, by way 
of example, they may have strengthened his interest in the ballad and 
mediaeval studies to which Percy and other of his countrymen had already 
directed him, and Goetz von Berlichingen may have suggested his attempting 
such a picture of Scottish life and warfare on the Borders as Goethe had of 
the German barons on the Rhine. The translation and imitation of German 
ballad and drama was but a slight bridge across which he travelled towards 
his own native and appropriate country’ (pp. 72-73). But the two 
borrowings have been ignored which were pointed out by the present writer 
at the Philological Congress at Groningen seven or eight years ago, 
borrowings of two of his most famous scenes from two forgotten ‘‘Sturm 
und Drang” dramatists, viz., the Melrose Abbey scene in the Lay of the 
Last Minstrel and the turning point in the tournament of Ashby de la 
Zouche in Ivanhoe. Such loans were perhaps not fundamental but are 
surely characteristic of what Scott found interesting in the German school 
and as surely worth mentioning. 

As the most notable merit of the novels, Sir Herbert Grierson singles 
out not their romanticism but their realism. ‘‘Many writers have in fact 
surpassed Scott in the accurate portrayal of the manners, including the 
sentiments, of a past age. Few have equalled him in giving the impression 
of real life and character in such a wide range of period, of locality, of 
rank, of idiosyncrasy, from the Crusades to his own day, from the Shetlands 
to Byzantium and Palestine, from Kings and Captains to peasants, beggars, 
and rogues; from a Cromwell or a Louis XI to half-wits like David Gellatly 
and Madge Wildfire. Wherein Scott fell short was not through careless- 
ness in any of these details, which are matters of small importance if we 
get truth of character and passion. The chief limitation to his popularity 
to-day is in the field he has chosen for his own — the field of passion 
and character. Like Shakespeare in so many respects, the ebullient 
creativeness of his genius, the wide range of his sympathies, the charm of 
his genial humour, the wisdom of his criticism of life, the poetry that 
pervades his best prose and wells out in his lovely lyrics, he lacks almost 
entirely Shakespeare’s command over the great passions of the heart, almost 
entirely but not altogether, for if he is no great hand at lovers or in 
portraying the passions, whether of ambition, revenge, or religion, in his 
historical characters, he can express, as Shakespeare perhaps could have 
done but never has done, the simpler but no less strong passions of simple 
people — the grief of the Mucklebackits, the devotion of Jeanie Deans, the 
single-minded, passionate determination of the Porteous mob, the generous 
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indignation of Meg Merrilees over Ellangowan’s expulsion of the gypsies, 
the blind Alice’s interview with young Ravenswood and Lucy Ashton. 
But the finest example of Scott’s power to put into the mouth of simple 
people words expressing what they feel, if perhaps they could never have 
so expressed themselves, is Jeanie Deans’s appeal for her sister s life to 
Queen Caroline. ... Many of his countrymen can never forgive Scott for 
being a Tory and opposing the Bill which gave power to the middle classes 
and the moneyed interests. But it was the Scott of the novels who taught 
not only novelists, but historians, to take some notice of the common 
people. Many things in the literature of the eighteenth century had 
prepared the way for a sympathetic, sentimental, or revolutionary considera- 
tion of their sufferings; but Scott was the first to give them a place in the 
picturesque pageant of history” (pp. 120-121). 

Sir Herbert Grierson traverses the strictures of Carlyle and Bagehot 
that Scott had no mission on the one hand and on the other makes ‘“‘no 
adequate treatment of man’s religious nature.’ ‘What seems to myself 
Scott’s limitation is rather that in his judgement on characters and on 
historical epochs he seldom or never transcends the conventional, the 
accepted. His heroes and heroines have always principle sufficient to 
preserve them from more than aberrations of feeling, errors of judgement; 
but the two characters I have mentioned, Rebecca and Jeanie, are the only 
persons whom he describes, not only with sympathy, but with a whole- 
hearted moral approval. Of the historical events which he chooses for 
the setting of his story his judgement is always that of the good sense and 
moderated feeling of his own age. He will not take sides out and out 
with either Jacobite or Hanoverian, Puritan or Cavalier; nor does he 
attempt to transcend either the prejudices or the conventional judgement 
of his contemporaries, he makes no effort to attain to a fresh and deeper 
reading of the events. There was in Scott’s mind a dualism which he made 
no attempt to bridge, of which he was not himself fully conscious. In the 
novels it shows itself in the contradiction between his romantic sympathies 
and his sober judgement. He does not surrender himself to the full 
romance of his story as Dumas does, or as, in a different way and portraying 
a different aspect of life, does Balzac’ (p. 306). Sir H. Grierson points 
to Jeanie Deans and the Jewess Rebecca as characters who are sensible to 
the values of moral and religious convictions. In an interesting final 
passage Scott's dualism is traced in Scott's political leanings, the Tory 
democracy which sprang from. his sympathy with the poor along with 
his inborn feudalism. “Scott's contribution to the movement democracy- 
wards was unconscious. It lay in what he taught not novelists alone but 
historians — Carlyle, Macaulay, Motley, Prescott, Thierry, Guizot, 
Michelet. They learned from him in various degrees not only that 
history can be made dramatically vivid, but also the importance of common 
people, who in earlier historians seem hardly to exist" (p. 312) 


Groningen. J. A. FaLconer. 
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Humanism and Naturalism. A Comparative Study of Ernest 
Seilliére, Irving Babbitt and Paul ,Elmer More. By Fo ke 
LEANDER. (Géteborgs Hégskolas Arsskrift XLII.) 227 pp. 
Géteborg. 1937. 


The two best known and most influential leaders of American neo- 
humanism are dead1. The discussion of their philosophy that filled many 
pages of the journals, magazines and newspapers of the new world at the 
beginning of this decade has come to a close. The vogue of the movement 
evidently belongs to the past. Its friends have to face the question: Has 
it had an effect on the thinking part of the American public? Did the 
humanists develop a helpful doctrine at the moment it was needed and in 
the form in which it could be effectual? Or were their opponents right, 
who talked of a false alarm, who accused them of protecting their 
anaemic, academic haughtiness by a crude and outworn philosophy that 
could not but rouse the antagonism of the warm-hearted, progressive world 
around them? 

The time for estimating the effects of the humanists’ teaching has not 
yet come. What we can do to-day has been very ably performed by the 
author of the present book. Folke Leander, a pupil of Ernst Cassirer, 
does not confine himself to giving an exposition of the humanistic conception 
of human nature and life, but weighs at the same time its claims to general 
recognition. He supplements his description of More’s and Babbitt’s 
reading of history by sketches of the results of other thinkers, and tests the 
first by the second. Moreover his truly critical approach allows him to 
arrive at certain conclusions of his own concerning the relation between 
the epistemological and the ethical problems. 

Leander’s point of departure is a survey of Ernest Seilliére’s philosophy 
of imperialism. The opinions of this eminent and exceedingly fertile French 
critic concerning the cultural currents dominating the 19th and 20th 
centuries are strikingly similar to those of Babbitt and More, though his 
basic view of the human situation differs from theirs. He finds the source 
of all activities in the impulse towards power and domination, which is an 
aspect of the instinct of conservation. In satisfying this impulse neither 
the primitive nor the modern man has been content to rely on his own 
practical abilities only, but has striven to secure for himself a sense of 
success and victory, very useful in the performance of his tasks, by way 
of a mysticism of alliance, i.e. by an attempt to win as allies the powers 
that are supposed to exist behind the earthly scene. Seilliére does not 
object to mysticism in itself. Human beings need a certain amount of the 
right kind of it in order to be happy and productive. In his numerous 
books Seilliére leads his readers towards the right kind of mysticism mainly 
by attacking the various exaggerated and misguided mysticisms that, in 
his opinion, have held sway over western humanity in the course of its 
history. Incidentally he indicates what he considers sound modern 
mysticism: “I may end by saying that the “idealism” desirable in our times 
is a mysticism that is persistent but also measured and rational as far 
as possible, or in other words obedient to the lessons of that synthesized 
experience of the race called human reason, and to the highest achievement 


1 J, Babbitt died on July 15th, 1933, P. E. More on March 9th, 1937. 
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of this reason, modern experimental science: a mysticism of reason, in short. 
as I have often indicated, in which an allied God is supposed to guide 
humanity by way of increase in knowledge towards less harsh destinies?" . 
Seilligre’s position is ultimately utilitarian, since he considers both reason 
and religion instruments of imperialism. Like J. S. Mill and John Dewey 
he belongs to the great Baconian tradition, though the psychological 
optimism and the depreciation of traditional morals that characterize this 
school are foreign to him. He tries to be a humanitarian and a classicist 
at the same time, a formula that must strike the followers of Babbitt as 
absurd. Seilligre considers technical knowledge and moral tradition as 
equally valuable. The second is as instrumental as the first: it renders 
possible the social life of man. Reason, guided, though never absolutely 
bound by it, demands the control of certain anti-social imperialistic 
tendencies of the individual through moral effort. 

It is here that Seilliére and the American humanists are able to join 
forces. Together they combat the schools of thought that make light 
of reason-experience, tradition and moral effort. Seilligére assembles foes 
of different hues under the name of naturism. They have in common the 
departure from the idea of original sin in Christian psychology and the 
belief in the natural goodness of man. They indulge in mysticisms that 
are not sufficiently checked and controlled by reason-experience, and 
divinize elements of the soul that should not be thus treated. The cult 
of pure reason that began with Descartes is one of the tendencies in 
question, but much more important are the many forms of the romantic 
revaluation of reality: the raising of the cult of God-nature, feeling, instinct, 
passion, the élan vital, the subconscious over reason-experience and will. 
Seilligre discussed with particular care four types of naturism which may 
all be more or less directly connected with Rousseau’s name: aesthetic, 
erotic, democratic and racial-national naturism. The criticism of what is 
somewhat loosely called the romantic period from the humanistic point of 
view is too well known to need retelling here. Leander compares Seilliére’s 
and the humanists’ account of the 19th century with the relevant chapters 
of Karl Joel's Wandlungen der Weltanschauung, and finds many of their 
observations confirmed. He is displeased, however, to discover that Joel's 
romantic century excludes men like Rousseau, Bergson, Freud, Spengler 
and Klages, who fall within the range of the modern movement of romantic 
naturism as conceived by the humanists. 

We turn to the points at which the philosopher of imperialism and the 
humanists differ. Unlike Seilliére, who assumes that there is one elementary 
tendency at the bottom of all manifestations of psychic life, the humanists 
introduce a heterogeneous anti-imperialistic element, which makes itself felt 
in the phenomenon of the will. It is this element, not reason-experience, 
that controls imperialistic impulses, not primarily in order to make social 
life possible but in the interest of a universal human telos placed before 
every individual. What Seilliére calls naturistic rebellions against reason- 
experience are for the humanists rebellions against this telos. Babbitt 
attacks the utilitarian, Baconian trend in modern life as fiercely as the 
Rousseauistic tendency, and spends not a little ingenuity on proving a 
connection between the two. He finds a mixture of both in the average 


2 Pour le centenaire du romantisme, p. 280-281; Leander, p. 34, 
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modern humanitarian, with his vague sentimental interest in humanity in 
the lump, his excessive respect for the outer determining factors in life, his 
naive trust in the political and social engineering of the League of Nations 
and the Prohibition type and his neglect of the individual will, which the 
humanist holds to be the real field of decision. Leander outlines Babbitt’s 
historical derivations of the three movements before us, again compares 
them with the views of other authors (Dilthey, Tawney), and finds them 
fairly correct. 

The most interesting and original part of his treatise is given to an 
investigation of the humanistic philosophy of the will. The interpretation 
of the will-phenomenon, doubtless, is the crucial point of Babbitt’s and 
More's doctrine. Leander is right in accusing them of having failed to 
link up their views on it with modern psychological research, and of having 
given unnecessary room to serious and superficial misunderstandings by 
this unscholarly procedure. He attempts what the two masters have 
neglected to do. He consults Renouvier and William James on the theory 
of mental effort, P. Janet on the nature of the ‘ergetic tendencies’ and 
various experimental investigations by Narciss Ach, Francis Aveling and 
others. The results of these psychologists tend to confirm the view ‘‘that 
there is a special will-factor in man that is somehow felt to issue from 
the inmost depths of his being (p. 130)’. Yet, the humanists do not 
only claim the ‘higher will’ as a causa efficiens, but as a causa finalis. 
Is it possible to make good this claim? Leander shows that the intuition 
of a power of mental effort implies the intuition of a telos and vice versa. 
One is not possible without the other. The presence of the effort-will 
is inseparably associated with the intuition of some ethical conception, an 
aim for which the will is to exert itself. If this is admitted, are we 
justified in speaking of a human telos that is implied by the presence of 
the ‘higher will’? A telos is not the presence of a number of unrelated 
values before the mind, but a hierarchy of values. Leander suggests that 
the demand to suppress excess in any impulse, which accompanies the 
presence of the ‘higher will’, actually implies this hierarchy of values. At 
the end of this argument, which we have very roughly summarized, Leander 
discovers that it presupposes itself a judgment of value; a fact that does 
not and need not distress him, since he does not aim at squaring the circle, 
i.e. working out a system of normative ethics not based on a judgment 
of value. A very important organ of knowledge, according to the 
humanists, is the ethical imagination, the power that clothes the telos 
suggested by the ‘higher will in concrete and persuasive images. 

Leander is convinced that ‘the psychology of volitional effort is the 
key which unlocks the door to the higher religious life (p. 152)”, and 
holds that the psychologists of religion have often neglected to avail 
themselves of it. The individual sometimes experiences the action of the 
effort-will as springing from his own self; at other times it seems to be 
given to him by some other, outside power. This ambivalence of the 
experience of the ‘higher will’ cannot ‘but interest the student of the 
problems of free will and grace in the higher religions. More and Babbitt 
have used their analysis of consciousness in the field of comparative religion. 
We cannot discuss here their attitude towards grace and free will; suffice 
it to say that they were both averse to cancelling one of the two elements 
out of their interpretation of the ‘higher will. Their positions were 
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influenced, of course, by the fact that More, in his later years, was an 
Anglican, whereas Babbitt kept himself strictly apart from any definite 
creed or church. He aimed at a philosophy of the ‘higher will’ that could 
be acceptable to people within and outside of the churches. Without 
denying the possible validity of the Christian dogmas he desired to open a 
path towards the ‘good life’ that did not touch the territory of theology 
proper. In this attempt he sought the help of the best thinkers of Asia, 
for they, in building up the hierarchy of the faculties of the soul, have 
come to what Babbitt considers the only sane conclusion: voluntas superior 
intellectu. The ‘higher will’, experienced as superrational, producer of 
ethical conceptions, directs the attention of man from one subject to the 
other, and keeps it fixed on some particular subject, whereas reason eagerly 
works upon any subject presented to it by some imperialistic impulse or 
the will. For Buddha the unifying principle binding the ‘many’ was the 
will, for Plato thought or reason. Though Babbitt does not accuse the 
Socratic group of unrelieved intellectualism, he finds this characteristically 
European, western attitude fairly well developed in the main Hellenistic 
philosophies. Through Christianity Europe obtained a strong draught 
of eastern voluntarism. It brought regeneration, but at the same time the 
danger of obscurantism, a danger only a very little less abhorrent than 
intellectualism to Babbitt, the humanist and scholar. Europe, in its 
subsequent history, kept oscillating between the two extremes: the revolt 
of the Enlightenment proved a lapse into intellectualism, the romantic 
rebellion against this movement led to a new peculiar form of obscurantism. 
This process was favoured, in Babbitt’s opinion, by the fact that the Church 
denied free play to the immensely prolific ethical imagination, and locked 
it up in a set of fixed dogmas. Babbitt seeks an escape from both dangers 
in the untheological teaching of the primacy of the will that guides the 
activity of the intellect without frustrating it. 

P, E. More’s ideas are less fully treated in Leander’s book than Babbitt’s, 
though it contains a few interesting remarks on the differences between 
the two thinkers. 

In his last chapter the author draws attention to the interrelation that 
exists between a man’s idea of what is most valuable within him and his 
conception of self, between what he esteems as valuable and what he 
claims as real and, thirdly, between his scale of values and the activity in 
which he is engaged. Then he points out that for a civilized man it is 
not possible to acquiesce in the utterly relativistic view that every type of 
activity breeds its scale of values, and produces its own kind of selves. 
Only by subordinating his particular scale of values to a supreme value 
can an individual develop into a ‘‘firm, central, ethical self’. The desire 
to do this can be explained, of course, in the terms of Seilliére’s imperialistic 
philosophy. It is equally possible to reject such a procedure as an artificial 
metaphysical construction, and to give existential validity to immediate 
experience alone, which knows nothing of that construction. Even so, it 
must be granted that the humanists’ raising a particular will element to 
the first place in the hierarchy of psychic faculties is a subjective act, an 
act of faith. The “cogito, ergo sum” and the “‘sentio, ergo sum” also have 
found, and still find, their defenders. Babbitt is ready to admit this. 
His answer is that his philosophy of the will is not in the first place an 
invitation to take up a certain theoretical position, but to act and to live in 
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a certain way. He asks his readers to judge a philosophy by its fruits. 
Therefore he has been forced, again and again, to study philosophical, 
literary, social and political history in his books. The fruits led him to 
suspect the trends of thought which he combated and to believe in the 
philosophy for which he stood. 


Basel. R. STAMM. 


Cockney Past and Present. By Wituiam MattTuews M.A., 
me nee + 245 pp. London: Routledge. 1938. Price 
sh. 6d. 


This book might bear the title: A Vindication of Cockney. Its purpose 
is to demonstrate on historical grounds that it is wrong to despise and 
neglect Cockney, while at the same time one admires and studies the 
country dialects. Cockney is not, as many of those scorners hold, a 
relatively new and vulgar deviation from Accepted English, but has existed 
in London practically unaltered for more than three hundred years. It 
was the first koiné, spoken in the 16th and 17th centuries by the educated 
classes of all districts. It is the basis from which Standard English evolved, 
when in the 18th and 19th centuries, a new bourgeois class consciousness 
eliminated those traits of the koiné which were looked upon as vulgar. 
Thus, as Matthews puts it, “Accepted Speech has bitten the hand that 
fed it’ (p. 232). 

What led many, especially Continental scholars, to the belief that Cockney 
has undergone great changes and that the main characteristics of present- 
day Cockney only go back to the second part of the 19th century, is the 
fact that before that time it was generally not considered necessary to write 
the Cockney dialect phonetically1. In the speech of Sam Weller e.g. 
there are only hints that he speaks Cockney. Later on, starting with Shaw, 
a more phonetic representation became the fashion. The Cockney 
pronunciation of the letters o and a in open syllable e.g. (hope, late) was 
for a long time not indicated in print — any more than their changing 
Standard English pronunciation reflects itself in spelling. In Dickens's 
Cockney dialogue it is still “hope, late’. When the phonetic representation 
became the fashion these words were written ‘‘howp, lite’. Typical of 
the new spelling is Shaw’s rendering of the way Cockney children recite 
the alphabet (p. 161): I, Ber-ee, Ser-ee, Der-ee, Er-ee, Aff, Jer-ee, Iche, 
Awy, Ji, Ki, Al, Am, An, Ow etc. M. holds that this kind of pronunciation, 
with the exception of ai:, au: for St. E. i:, u:, which is a new development, 
has existed in London for many centuries. His sources of information, 
ranging from the 16th to the 20th century, are 1.) Works of literature, 
2.) Contemporary records, like diaries, letters etc., 3.) Treatises on the 
English language. He finds in them, as far back as the 16th century, 
occasional spellings like towld, sowld; chynes, ordined; hoye, loyne. 


1 Ct my review of Joseph Saxe: Bernard Shaw's Phonetics (vol. XX., p. 44, of 
this journal.) 
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The truth lies probably midway. The recent development of the most 
characteristic Cockney vowels is doubtful; but so is M.’s theory of stability. 
We know how sounds change in course of time. The vowel sounds of pipe, 
cow e.g. were in Middle Engl. i:, u:, which in Late Middle Engl. and in 
Early Modern English underwent the following changes i: > ii: > ei > al 
and u: > uu: > ou > au. — The 19th century witnessed the change o > ou, 
e > ei (hope, make). — To-day we have in Standard English i: and ii:, 
u: and uu: side by side. Thus a Late Middle English process repeats itself. 
It is therefore not likely that Cockney vowels should have been the same 
for the last three hundred years. They were probably just in advance of 
Standard English, as they are to-day; and occasional spellings like chyne, 
owld etc., which, at least in the earliest sources, did not yet represent our 
modern diphthongs ai and au, expressed this precedence. Cf. St. Engl. 
o > ou and progressing in the direction of au, Cockney au; St. Engl. i: > ii:, 
Cockney ai:; St. Engl. e > Affected Engl. e-(e.g. exactly), Cockney e, etc. 

In grammar, and here M. is not at variance with other scholars, the 
Cockney tradition is even stronger. The Cockney has always used double 
negations, double comparatives etc. Such “errors”, brought about by the 
emotional rather than the logical forces that govern linguistic expression, 
are characteristic of popular speech in most countries. In England they 
occurred also in educated speech up to the 18th century. Another 
characteristic trait is the repetition of the auxiliary, e.g. ‘Goes like ‘ot cakes, 
they do’. A similar usage is to be found in popular Latin. Then the 
use of “it” in sentences like “Thou seest the poor gentleman, how it labours 
and throbs” (17th century). Cf. popular French “Moi, je n’aime pas les 
enfants; ¢a pleure, ¢a crie, ¢a fait des bétises.’’. — A great deal of interesting 
information is also contained in the chapters on Slang and Mannerism 
(back slang, rhyming slang, proverb mongering, shortened words, etc.). 
Thus the book is a useful complement of Wyld’s History of Modern 
Colloquial English. 


* * * 


Why is it. then, that scholars have not troubled themselves to study 
Cockney? Is it only a case of snobbery and lack of insight as M. holds, 
or is there another reason, which he has failed to perceive, or at least 
to mention? We suggest the following explanation. Just because 
London English has become the standard language of the whole country, 
its vulgar form is less interesting to the linguist than the country dialects, 
which are the descendants of other Middle English dialects. Considered 
linguistically, Cockney and the country dialects are not parallel forms of 
speech. Not the dialect, but St. Engl. spoken with a strong provincial 
accent and interspersed with provincialisms, corresponds to Cockney. To 
the historical linguist — and most scholars are still mainly interested in the 


history of a linguistic phenomenon — Standard English and Cockney are 
almost the same. Up to the 18th century, as M. expounds, they were 
identical. — For the same reason the Florentine dialect proper, still spoken 


on the left bank of the Arno, is less interesting to the student of language 
than the Venetian or Neapolitan vernacular. This much about the lack of 
interest on the part of scholars. 

Now as to the sneers of a snobbish society. When London English 
became the language of the educated classes throughout the country, it 
ceased to be a regional dialect and became a class dialect: Standard 
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English, or Accepted Speech, or Received Standard as different scholars 
have called it. The freer this class dialect is from local characteristics, the 
higher it ranks socially. If it is spoken with a strong provincial accent it 
is looked upon as “uneducated”. Especially Cockney, which is the vulgar 
form of the koiné, and which is spoken by a large urban population, has 
come to be Low Class English par excellence, and is thus despised more 
than any other form of speech. For class consciousness is strong in 
England, and there is no surer test of a person's milieu and education than 
his accent. Even in a country with as little class consciousness as 
Switzerland there are traces of such differentiation. In the reviewer's 
dialect dog is hund or hun, milk is mily or myuy (falling diphthong) 
according to the speaker’s milieu. But while in Switzerland a speaker who 
says hun and myuy may attain the highest position in life, the speakers of 
Cockney or of Cockneyfied English are seriously handicapped. We may 
deplore this or approve of it, but the fact stands. This is why Cockney 
children are taught St. English at school, and why the B.B.C. are broad- 
casting pronunciation courses for elementary schools. Why should the 
Board of Education or the B.B.C. be blamed for this? Their aim in view 
is the future career of the children, and in the present circumstances 
speech is a very important factor in it. Another point rouses the author's 
anger even more violently: the children are not told to try and forget 
Cockney, but they learn that Cockney is the language for the home and 
the playground and Standard English for the schoolroom, which prepares 
them for their future careers as shop assistants, clerks, etc. This method 
is very sensible. In Switzerland, too, the children are taught to speak 
Good German at school, and this is not considered as a degradation of 
the Swiss dialect. Of course, the Swiss dialect is not a class dialect and 
thus the comparison does not pass muster. But still it shows that the 
teaching of a double standard can be a necessity. 


Basel. M. ScHuBIGER. 


A Grammar of English Words. One thousand English words 
and their pronunciation, together with information concerning the 
several meanings of each word, its inflections and derivatives, 
and the collocations and phrases into which it enters. By HaARoLp 
E. Parmer, D. Litt... xvi + 300 pp. London: Longmans, Green 
andy Co: 4.1938 Price: 5s. 


Opinion is divided as to whether idiom should be studied at first hand, 
from spoken and written sources only, or whether a book of the kind 
Dr. Palmer has added to his list of publications is a lawful instrument of 
language study. The question is chiefly academical. In the practical 
sphere, the acquisition of the art of speaking or writing a language, the 
learner is certainly justified in ‘‘gathering gear by every wile that’s 
justified by honour’, as Burns declared of an altogether different field of 


human activity. 
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Those who, like the present writer, adhere to the latter view, are sure to 
find in A Grammar of Words a great deal of information that may be 
helpful to foreign students. 

The book claims to be a grammar of words, or rather a grammatical 
dictionary_of English words. It does not deal directly with grammatical 
categories, such as nouns, pronouns, verbs etc., but it treats of the grammar 
of single words. “A and the, for instance, are words which are tradition- 
ally and universally difficult on account of their grammatical peculiarities. 
Some and any, shall and will, do and have, and most of the prepositions 
and conjunctions are words that are difficult not only on account of their 
varied meanings but because each one is bound up with its grammatical 
usages.” About one thousand words out of the 20.000 in fairly current use 
are said to be of this kind and to have been found to present considerable 
difficulty to the foreign student. 

One of the imperfections of the book is owing to its duality of purpose. 
Though introduced as a grammar of words, it is chiefly idiomatic in 
character but the term “idiom” cannot find favour in the author's sight. 
“What are usually called ‘idioms’ are generally nothing other than 
collocations, phrases and sayings, rarer semantic varieties of collocations, 
peculiar construction patterns and, in short, any word or form of wording 
that is likely to puzzle a foreign student.” 

It may justly be queried whether the levelling out of the terms “idiom” 
and ‘‘grammar’” under the latter head is an advance or a retrogression. 
If once a term has come to subsume a number of identical phenomena 
in the linguistic field, it will facilitate thought as much as the discrimination 
of the terms horse and cow in the sphere of quadrupeds. I cannot see 
any use in calling grammar what is really idiom. Difficult as it may be 
in many cases to draw the line between the two, the terms are further 
apart than this book might lead the unwary learner to suspect. Idioms can 
just be learned by heart and left for imitation to the analogic function of 
the mind. Grammar, even in its simplest forms, cannot be mastered except 
by a process of discursive thinking. No mother tongue and no foreign 
language is ever had by mere imitation of pattern sentences. Only 
gramophone records “‘imitate’’ pure and simple. Whai is probably the 
most rudimental of linguistic distinctions, viz. the difference between 
affirmative and negative sentences, has to be mastered by infants by a 
process of thought. I have heard many an infant bawl out an angry no 
when a yes was intended. They have no innate feeling to guide them. 

Speaking is an altogether different process from hearing. A pattern 
sentence may have been heard several times and yet the formation of an 
analogical one may be hopelessly defective, owing to the disturbing influence 
of other mental patterns, especially vernacular ones. It takes no end of 
practice for a foreigner to master the English do-forms. It takes even more 
time and labour to master the use of the tenses. 

Too great a sanguineness about the strength of the imitative instinct and 
too little insight into the resistant forces of vernacular habits are the weak 
points of Dr. Palmer's Methodology, as of the present book. The treatment 
of a and the, for instance, is inadequate to the needs of Dutch learners, 
who have to be taught, not only positively when the is used in English, but 
also negatively when it is omitted. Since Dutch has two articles, viz. de 
and het, and the latter (etymologically corresponding to English it), is also 
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used as a neuter personal pronotin, it is even necessary to distinguish the 
from it, which can best be done by having recourse to the grammatical 
categories of articles and pronouns to which they belong. Mistakes of the 
kind it house instead of the house are of no infrequent occurrence with 
pupils that cannot tell the article het from the personal pronoun. 

The uses of this and that, these and those, are abundantly patterned in 
the book, but what the Dutch learner wants to have explained to him are 
the many other cases where English and Dutch demonstratives do not 
move on parallel lines. 

The difficulty of getting away from grammatical categories and their 
distinction is tacitly admitted by the author himself in Appendix I. “A 
verb pattern”, he says, “is the arrangement in the sentence of any verb 
(or particular usage of a verb) in regard to its combinations with 
complements, etc. Thus, for instance, the verb to take belongs (among 
others) to the pattern Verb X Direct Object (e.g. I take it), whereas the 
verb to wait does not belong to this pattern, but to the pattern Verb X 
Preposition X Prepositional Object (e.g. I wait for it). Except by guess- 
work and chance a student of a foreign language cannot use a verb correctly 
in a sentence without knowing to what pattern or patterns it belongs.” 

It goes without saying that no student of a foreign language can ever 
hope to distinguish the many patterns to which verbs belong except by 
discriminative thought. There is, besides, a powerful tendency to use native 
patterns, which only prolonged practice can overcome. 

The desire for conciseness about the verb-patterns is responsible for a 
few slips. Under verb-pattern 6 is found J burn it in, by the side of J 
push it in, but there is no example of I burn it in. — Is I see it done a 
complete English sentence by itself, or does it require some further 
adverbial complement? —- What about I think, see, say he does it and 
I arrange [don’t care] that he should do it, in vp. 22? — Is I tell him that 
he does it the right way to express the mental content it is intended 
to convey ? 

Vp. 26 can only be understood by a comparison with the examples 
mentioned under the caption whether in the body of the book. — Strange 
to say, the do-forms are not included among the verb-patterns. 

I may be pardoned for querying if as and because can always be used 
one for the other; if the devices to make up for the defectiveness of can, may, 
must and others had not better have been added, so as to show the way 
English has supplied the loss of the older infinitives; if the difference 
between both and either has been sufficiently exemplified; if no better 
examples are to be found of all as an adverb; if any can justly be called 
a plural equivalent of one in There are not any and such like sentences, 
if, in fact, one can have a plural equivalent at all. 

As regards the idiomatic part of the book, I would point out that what 
foreigners have to learn and what most English writers are unable to give 
them, is the correct employment of many words that do not strike the native 
speaker as being peculiar, e.g. the difference between to bring and to take, 
to come and to go, to make and to do, to look for versus to find, and others. 
Transiation of semanticaily identical words is moreover a much nearer 
way to knowledge than long definitions or examples, which brings me to 
another point. Had English idiom for foreigners not better be collected 
by foreigners for themselves? I do not think that the present book 
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equals Dr. H. Poutsma’s Do You Speak English? in readable value. A 
Dutch student may read a thousand English novels and be still ignorant 
of the difference between a duke and a baron, as of many other particulars 
about the British Constitution, law and church matters, etc. Dr. Palmer's 
A Grammar of Words will give him little or no information. 

A few minor blemishes caught my attention. Of blame as an uncountable 
(i.e. an abstract noun) no example is given; fire, I think, can hardly be 
explained by referring it to conflagration; no mention is made of the 
adjective back; to dress (salad etc.) is not included; sick is said to be only 
used as a pred. adj. (Cf. C.O.D., Dict. of English Usage, and Wyld’s 
Univ. Dict.); the word upon seems to have been forgotten, as also the 
irregular verb to lay. 

A distinct defect about the book is the omission of illustrations to many 
collocations and phrases. 


Perfection lives only ‘‘in realms above’. In spite of its imperfections, its 
being incomplete both as a grammar and as a collection of idiom, the book 
is worth having. It contains a wealth of information concerning the 
thousand words it deals with. Beginners and more advanced students, 
even teachers will find it a valuable reference book. The uses of to have 
are discussed in a very thorough and exhaustive manner. So is the some 
X any difficulty. There is, moreover, that happy freedom from dogmatic 
insistence which comes from experience. The author does not trust to luck 
or chance, bits of information as to the correct employment of words and 
their connections being scattered throughout the book. Antonyms are 
frequently added to words and phrases to make their meaning clear. 


Groningen. H. Mutpe_r. 


The British Empire. By C. F. Mutiett. 768 pp. London: 
Harrap & Co. 1938. 12/6. 


This is a text-book on the history of the British colonial Empire written 
by an American university professor. The origin and growth of practically 
all the British colonies are described in great detail, and the whole is 
linked together by means of accounts of the colonial policy of the mother 
country, the attitude of the home public to the colonies, and the influence 
of the overseas possessions on English life, even such recondite sources as 
old cookery-books being utilized for this purpose. Each chapter is followed 
by a select bibliography, a useful feature, which would have been even more 
welcome if the bibliographies had not been confined to works published in 
English: it seems a pity to disregard such writers as e.g. M. Siegfried. 

The general character of the book is that of a vast synopsis of the 
existing literature on British colonial history. The tone is throughout 
objective and free from national or political bias of any kind. 

The best parts are those which deal with history in its narrowest sense, 
especially that of the 17th and 18th centuries. Economic history receives 
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a less comprehensive treatment, and the account of such movements as 
the rise of modern Imperialism and Tariff Reform are decidedly meagre. 
On the whole, the writer is at his best when he is on ground covered by 
earlier work in book form. When he comes to recent developments, where 
he would have to draw on periodical literature, he is less well-informed. 
In several cases he does not follow up events to the date when his book 
concludes (November 1937), with the result that the picture he presents 
is apt to be misleading. Thus, his account of Anglo-Egyptian relations is 
based solely on events during the regime of the 1922 Treaty, and does 
not even mention that this has been replaced by a completely different 
regime under the Treaty of 1936. The chapter dealing with constitutional 
developments in India ends on a note of pessimism which recent events 
have not confirmed, and there is no mention of the way in which Italian 
and Japanese foreign policy have influenced Indian and Egytian relations 
with England. The constitutional import of the 1926 Imperial Conference 
is curiously misunderstood, because the writer thinks that the famous 
Balfour definition of the status of the self-governing parts of the Empire 
as “autonomous communities equal in status, in no way subordinate one to 
another, etc.’ applied to the Dominions alone. He therefore concludes that 
the Conference “‘did not place the Dominions on a parity with Great Britain, 
but only with one another.” But the Balfour definition expressly refers 
to “the group of self-governing communities composed of Great Britain 
and the Dominions”. 

Another criticism is that Mr. Mullett’s book is too much of a chronicle 
of the history of individual colonies, and that it would have been more 
valuable if the author had attempted to view his material under more 
general aspects and to achieve more in the way of synthesis. Attempts 
of this kind are relegated to an epilogue of 18 pages. In spite of his great 
historical learning, his book will therefore appeal much less to those who 
are interested in the more general aspects of colonial policy than to specialist 
students of British colonial history. Such students will, however, find 
Mr. Mullett’s book very useful, probably more so than any existing 
text-book on the subject. 


Copenhagen. C. A. BopELsENn. 


Brief Mention 


The City-Madam, a Comedy, by Puitip Massincer. Edited 
with an Introduction and Notes by R. Kirx. (Princeton Studies 
in English, no. 10.) viii + 183 pp. Princeton University Press. 
1934. Price $2.00. 


This new and probably final edition of Massinger’s comedy, rather insipid as a play, 
is certainly justified on account of a few plausible emendations of the text, but more so 
by reason of its elaborate introduction and copious notes. The former deals with the 
date of composition, the various editions and the adaptations: The Cure of Pride (18th 
century) and Riches, or the Wife and Brother (early 19th century). _The latter contain 
a wealth of information about play-houses (E. K, Chambers in The Elizabethan Stage, II, 
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is much more definite on “private playhouses”), stage-customs, the topography of London, 
social conditions, contemporary costume, slang etc. 4 
That the history of this play in particular, as the editor asserts, should be the history 
of English dramatic taste from the beginning of the reign of Charles the First to the death 
of Victoria's consort, would seem too sweeping a statement, as much the same thing could 
be claimed for a great number of others, notably Shakespeare's. And, one would like to 
ask, was it-‘‘romanticism that required the elimination of the more gross realities of life” ? 
Surely this toning-down in adaptations had been practised long before Thomas Bowdler 
mishandled Shakespeare and Gibbon. The note on “A Dutch hangman” and on the 
“hangman of Vlusshing” (quoted from A New Way to Pay Old Debts) is not satisfactory. 
W. A. O. 
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The Place of the Attributive Noun-Genitive 
in Anglo-Saxon 


with special reference to Gregory’s “Dialogues” 
I 


When we speak of the syntax of the Anglo-Saxon period the word 
syntax has not really the same meaning in which it is used for the modern 
stage of a language or for the classical languages. What is commonly 
called Anglo-Saxon syntax is not yet a fully developed system: there are 
quite as many exceptions to any rule as examples of it. It is clearly in 
a state of transition. The language as handed down to us was originally 
strongly influenced by Latin, owing to the fact that many works were 
translated from that language. Gradually, b-»wever, it begins to break away 
from this influence and within the Old English period a development of 
syntax may be observed. It may therefore be said that what is really 
meant by Anglo-Saxon syntax is: certain general syntactical tendencies 
in the language which make it possible for us to see in which direction 
the language is developing. 

This is well illustrated by the development of the order of words in 
Anglo-Saxon. Originally it was free and no hard and fast rules can 
be given for words as regards their places in the sentence, in the same 
way as the word-order of Latin, which also in this respect strongly 
influenced Anglo-Saxon, is free. But as Anglo-Saxon frees itself from 
this Latin influence, we see the order of words change from period to 
period and together with, or owing to, the loss of inflectional endings it 
becomes more and more fixed. Within these different periods all that 
can be done is to show certain general tendencies in the development of 
the word-order, e.g. at one period there may be a tendency towards front- 
position of the verb, etc. Cp. my Studies in Bishop Werferth’s Translation 
of the Dialogues of Gregory the Great (Groningen diss., 1934), chapter I. 

Another illustration of this fluctuating state of Anglo-Saxon syntax is 
afforded by an investigation of the place of the attributive noun-genitive 
with regard to its headword. At one time there were two possibilities: 
the attributive genitive could be placed either before or after its 
headword. Both possibilities, front position and post-position, remained 
side by side for a long time, but gradually, first with one group of words, 
later with another, it became customary to place the attributive genitive 
only before its headword, so that in (Early) Middle English the post- 
position of the genitive was lost. This last stage is described by Einenkel 
in his Geschichte der Englischen Syntax, p. 174: “Schon im Frme., wo 
iiberdies der synthetische Gen. seltener geworden, lasst sich die Nach~- 
stellung desselben kaum noch nachweisen und vom ME. an ist die letztere 
gar nicht mehr zu finden,” and by Den Breejen (The Genitive and its 
Of-Equivalent in the latter. Half of the Sixteenth Century, Amsterdam 
diss. 1937, p. 2.): ‘““The Gen. in post-position is gradually lost. In early 
Middle English it is already distinctly archaic. Where it does occur, 
it is often owing to a scribe copying from an O.E. text. 
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Peterb. chron. II, 1122, ba undern dzies. 
ibid. , 1123, micel ungerime folces.” 


Thus, as regards the place of the attributive noun-genitive, we see that 
the general tendency is from the possibility of both front and post-position 
towards front position only. Naturally, a few questions arise. When 
did this change of front and post-position to front position only take 
place? How did it begin? What sort of words were first placed in 
front position only, etc. In the following pages an attempt will be made 
to answer these questions and to examine this part of Anglo-Saxon syntax 
more closely. First a survey will be given of previous work on this subject. 

The earliest discussion of the place of the genitive with regard to its 
headword is by Kube, in his dissertation Die Wortstellung in der Sachsen- 
chronik (Parker Manuscript), Jena 1886, especially pp. 50ff. He states 
the general fact that there is in the Parker MS. of the Chronicle a majority 
of cases of front position and that with proper names there is hardly any 
exception to this rule. He gives examples of both front and post-position. 
Kube does not go beyond mentioning which of the two possibilities, front 
or post-position, is more common in his text and no attempt is made by 
him to sift the material. In 1894 Wiilfing published the first Volume 
of his Syntax in den Werken Alfreds des Grossen. In §§ 47-51 he deals 
with our subject, referring to Kube; but in accordance with the whole plan 
of the work Wiilfing merely registers, very systematically and exhaustively, 
all the possible places of the genitive, front position, post-position, headword 
separated from genitive, by one word or more, the place of two, three, or 
even four genitives, etc. Wiilfing does not even say which is more common, 
front or post-position, in the texts examined by him. 

Wiilfing’s work gave rise to a large number of doctoral theses, some of 
which dealt especially with the genitive (see Einenkel, Historische Syntax, 
pp. 48 and 53), but these works are all concerned with the various meanings 
of the genitive, not with its place. Moreover, they all follow Wiilfing’s 
method of mere registration without any attempt at explanation. 

The subject is again mentioned by Einenkel in his Historische Syntax 
(1916) in the section on word-order, especially § 58 <), 60 8) and 62 B), 
but Einenkel only deals. with some aspects of the subject. He gives 
examples of some special genitive-constructions in Anglo-Saxon with a 
view to their development into modern English; his treatment of the subject 
is, therefore, not complete. 

The fullest discussion of our subject is at the same time the latest, viz. 
R. Huchon, Histoire de la Langue Anglaise, Tome I (1923), pp. 204 ff. 
An objection to Huchon’s book in general, and in particular with regard 
to our subject, is that he does not sufficiently take into consideration the 
fact that there are in Anglo-Saxon different periods, in which the state of 
the language was different. So he makes rather sweeping statements 
which on closer examination do not hold good for the various periods of 
Anglo-Saxon. 

After having examined our own material, we shall come back to the 
books of Kube and Huchon in a later section and consider their remarks 
in the light of our own examination, which is based on some Anglo-Saxon 
texts, viz. Weerferth’s translation of Gregory's Dialogues, books I-IV 
(ed. Hecht, Bibliothek der Ags. Prosa, Band V, abbreviated D); Bede’s 
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Ecclesiastical History, Books I, II, II (in Schipper’s edition, because the 
Latin text is printed here; abbr. B); Boethius, De Consolatione Philosophiae, 
ed. Sedgefield, pp. 7-111 (abbr. Bo.); Wulfstan, ed. Napier pp. 1-124; 
156-169; 307-309 (abbr. W); Apollonius of Tyrus, Archiv 97 (1896), 
pp. 17 ff (abbr. Ap.) We have only taken prose texts, because the 
language of poetry is less free owing to metrical considerations. The 
numbering of the lines of books I and II of the Dialogues is according 
to H, if both C and H are concerned. 

For the Latin text of the Dialogues we have used the edition by Moricca 
(Fonti per la Storia d'Italia, 57, 1924). 


II 


The general aspect of the place of the genitive with regard to its 
headword is presented by the total numbers of examples (excluding the 
genitives of proper names). 


Dialogues Books I + II H front position 321; post-position 233 
Cc =, 293; ” 


360 

III re 288; rf 323 

” IV Se 278; +5 411 
Bede I ~ 112; a 211 
4 II s 125; Pe 131 

7s III . 153; * 265 
Boethius * 187; - 200 
Wulfstan e 196; "i 49 
Apollonius a9; x 18 


From this table it may be seen that, at the time of Alfred, post-position 
of the genitive was more common than front position: D. MS H has a 
majority of front positions, and, even more strikingly, Wulfstan and 
Apollonius. MS H of the Dialogues, which is really a modernized C-text, 
has no doubt not so great a majority of front positions as the other 
eleventh century text (W), because it is not an original text: the translator 
was more or less bound by the text of the Dialogues he had before him. 

But also within the group of Alfredian texts the differences in number 
vary, the greatest difference being in D. IV, the smallest in B. II. This 
may be more or less accidental, owing e.g. to the frequent recurrence of 
one and the same word in one passage. 

In general, we may conclude from the above figures that the change 
from frequent post-positions to a preponderance of front positions took 
place about the first half of the eleventh century. 


Ill 


We shall now first discuss the genitives of proper names of persons,* 
the very great majority of which, as may be seen from almost any Anglo- 
Saxon text, stand in the front position. (Originally that was probably 
the only place for them). This is true both of late and early texts. 


1 The names of God, Drihten, Crist, scyppend etc. are discussed in Section IV. 
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Dialogues I + II H front position 100; post-position rt 
Cc Zs 


* 8 x 
d III 51; - 32 
- IV : 33; . 15 
Bede I ” fh ” 19 
$ II . 111; 17 
4: III i 173; 3 32 


In the other texts the small number of proper names in the genitive did 
not seem worth paying special attention to. 

Here we see that as regards the place of the genitive of proper names 
of persons there is a difference between the Bede-text and the Dialogues C: 
the difference between front and post-position is not so great in the 
Dialogues as in Bede. The fairly large proportion of post-positions in H 
is also striking, considering its date. In the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, too. 
the genitive of proper names is usually placed before the headword (Kube, 
lc. p. 50, even says “fast ausnahmslos’), but there are a few exceptions, 
such as e.g. 813 (Plummer p. 58): mid bledsunge bes papan Leon; 984 
(Plummer p. 124): seo halgung bes efter filgendan bisceopes Aélfheages, 
se de ..., where the genitive is followed by a relative clause (cp. below, 

396); 
4 One question should now be discussed with regard to the proper names 
in Bede and the Dialogues, viz. the possibility of Latin influence. 

Among the examples in Bede there is a large number of frequently 
occurring genitives, such as e.g. Scotta land, Brytta cyning, Eastseaxena 
rice, etc., but they also occur in the post-position: B III 2046 of dam 
zbelestan cynne Scotta / L. de nobilissimo genere Scottorum; BI 111 
pridde cynn Scotta / L. tertiam Scottorum nationem; B I 151 seo pridde 
beod Scotta / L. diff. These three examples illustrate a point that we shall 
meet with again (cp. D. 216.13 and 216.15, p. 59 below) and in the 
examples of genitives of persons and things as well. At first sight, Latin 
influence seems very likely, but then a similar case is found which makes 
Latin influence unlikely. Thus, in the above examples, we may be inclined 
to assume Latin influence in the first, but in view of the second example 
and its Latin text it is improbable.2 A few more cases will be given, 
chosen at random, to illustrate what has been said: 


B. I 150 Scotta edel / L. patria Scottorum; B. III 3286 on Eastseaxna megbe / L. 
provinciae Orientalium Saxonum; B. II 3321 on bere megbe Eastseaxena / L. diff; 
B. III 3325 on ba magbe Eastseaxna / L. diff; B. III 506 seo megd Westseaxna / 
L. Provincia Occidentalium Saxonum; B. HI 2816 seo foresprecene dohtor Oswies bes 


cyninges / L. praefata regis Osuiu filia; B. 1 875 of brim folcum Sam strengstan Germanie / 
L. de tribus Germanicae populis fortioribu . 


These and similar examples may warrant the conclusion that it is in 
general not necessary to take into consideration the possibility of Latin 
influence on the place of the genitive in Bede: it is not very likely. 

Let us now see whether any Latin influence can be discovered as regards 
the place of the genitive of proper names in the Dialogues. 


2 The influence of t> Latin text will not again be discussed separately in the 
following. The Latin text wil! be added to most of the examples, if possible, and it 
will be easy to see that it is very improbable that Latin has actually influenced the front 
er post-position of the genitive in Anglo-Saxon. 
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41.30 COH on gebedhuse bes eadigan martires Laurenties / 37.24 in Beati Laurentii 
martyris orafurio. 

52.22 COH ba geswinc pes arwurdan weres Anastasies / L. 47.21 eius venerabilis viri 
Anastasii labores. 

54.2 COH seo bingung ana bes arwurdan weres Anastasies / L. 48.17 sola venerabilis 
Anastasii intercessio. 

61.28 COH se gebyrddeg * bes eadigan martires Procules / L. 53.9 beati Proculi martyris 
natalicius ... dies. 

65.8 COH in to cyricean bere simle eadigan feemnan sanctan Marian / L. 55.8 beatae 
Mariae semper virginis aecclesiam ingressus est. 

83.18 COH ba weorc bes arwurdan Fortunates / L. 65.10 facta venerabilis Fortunati. 
71.2 COH wes bisceop bere cyrcean Tudertine / L. 58.11 Tudertinae aecclesiae antestis. 
171.19 COH Germanes sawle, se wes bisceop Capuane bere ceastre / Lat. 129.12 
Germani Capuani episcopi animam. 

31.30 CO hlaford pisses ylcan Castories / H fader byses ylcan Castories / L. 31.18 
pater huius Castorii. 

31.28 CO feder Nursine bere megde / H wer Nursine bere megde / L. 31.17 Nursinae 
provinciae nobilis. 

55.23 COH Abrahames cynnes / L. 49.17 generis Abrahae. 

55.15 COH Abrahames sed / L. 49.13 semen Abrahae (= 55.34; L. 49.20). 

107.24 COH of Herodes gewealde / L. 82.15 de manu Herodis. 

17.4 CO mid bes abbudes hese Honoratus his lareowes / L. 22.8 monasterii abbatis iusso. 
130.7 CO beforan his fader eagum Benedictes / H on gesihde bes fader Benedictes / 
L. 100.22 in Benedicti patris oculis. 

133.22 CO be Totillan pes cyngces ingange / H be inngange Totillan bes cyninges / 
L. 103.3 de ingressu regis Totilae. 

140.5 CO for bs ylcan feder lare Benedictes / H burh mynegunge bes ylcan feeder 
Benedictes / L. 106.22 eiusdem Benedicti patris fuerat admonitione conversus. 

61.24 CO be Bonefacies weorce bes biscopes / H be bes bisceopes weorce Bonefaties / 
L. 53.7 de Bonifati episcopi opere. 

21.24 CO pa mycclan eadmodnysse J manbwernysse Libertines / H Libertines mycclan 
eadmodnysse J gebwernysse / L. 24.15 humilitatem ac mansuitudinem Libertini. 

43.30 CO bes eadigan Stephanes cyrice bes martyres / b#s eadigan martires Stephanes 
cyrce / L. 39.10 aecclesia Beati martyris Stephani. 


It will be clear from the above examples that, as in Bede, here too it is in 
general impossible to assume any direct Latin influence. Likewise it is 
impossible to say that H was more influenced by Latin than C. 

Summing up, we may say with regard to the place of the genitive ot 
proper names that, as a rule, the genitive of proper names stands in front 
position, whether in early or in late texts. In some texts the difference 
in numbers is slightly larger than in others; thus there are relatively 
speaking more cases of post-position of the genitive of proper names in 
the Dialogues (both C and H) than in Bede. Latin influence can in general 
not be assumed, either in the Dialogues or in Bede. 
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The genitive of names of persons will now be taken separately. The 
numbers are as follows: 


Dialogues Book I + II H front position 146; ‘post-position 34 
(e: 165; 107 


” , ” 


~ Ill * 129; ” 81 
” IV ” : 1 10; ” : " 

d I ” 42; ” 
= : II vs 49; ne 26 
re III A 52; - 51 
Boethius ” 83; ” 37 
Wulfstan » 102; i 9 


Apollonius " 40; rr 4 
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From these numbers it appears that in all our texts there is a majority 
of front positions, but the difference varies greatly. The C-text of the 
Dialogues is consistent all through the four books: a majority of front 
positions with a fairly large number of post-positions. MS H of the 
Dialogues has, apart from Wulfstan and Apollonius, the greatest majority 
of front positions (146 : 34). This again points to the fact that the 
change from post- to front position took place about the time of MS H. 

Very typical again is the position taken up by the Boethius text: the 
difference between front and post-positions is not so great as in MS H 
of the Dialogues and the later texts, but, relatively speaking, greater than 
in MS C of the Dialogues. 

Finally, there is a striking difference between Bede and the Dialogues 
MS C. In Bede the numbers of post- and front position are practically 
equal in Books II and III. This second difference between Bede and the 
Dialogues should not be overlooked (cp. above p. 53). 

We shall now examine the material more closely and consider some 
examples more in detail. 

Mann. The genitive of mann occurs in the Dialogues 150 times in 
front position and 51 times in post-position. MS H has only 7 cases of 
post-position, 4 in both C and H, 3 in H only. Among the 4 examples 
of post-position in C and H, there is one in which C has mannes, H feowes. 

The relation in Bede is 27 cases of front position to 17 cases of post- 
position. In Boethius there are 30 instances of front position and 7 of 
post-position. Wulfstan has 18 cases of front position and 5 of post- 
position (1 example with alliteration: W. XXXIII, 163.5/6 drifad ba drafe 
cristenra manna). In Apollonius there are 5 cases of front position and 
1 of post-position (2 cases, after sum and an, are not counted, because 
they are not used with nouns). 

In the examples of the Dialogues there are at least 36 cases of front 
position to 7 of post-position in MS H (not counting the examples in 
which C has mannes, manna and H weres, wera or another synonym). 

From this we see that the difference between front and post-position is 
smallest in the Bede-text, but very great in Boethius (30 to 7). Here we 
have again a noteworthy difference between Bede and the Dialogues. 

The plural genitive manna, not preceded by an article or an adjective, 
practically always stands in front position in the Dialogues: there is only 
one exception, in D. MS H. 142.21 mycel meniu manna (C front position) 
/ L. 109.4 non menima multitudo hominum. 

For a possible explanation see below, p. 63. 

Of the genitive singular mannes there is only one example of post- 
position in the whole of the C-text of the Dialogues (all 4 books): 
D. 164.15 C swa pet nanra binga mid enigre efestinge mannes ... / H 
swa hi mid nanes mannes ofste ... / L. 123.7 nulla hominum festinatione. 
This is very uncommon. The clumsy construction of C is changed by H. 
In Bede there are 4 examples of manna, not preceded by article or adjective, 
in post-position: BI 405 manegeo manna (cp. D. H 142.21 above, with the 
same headword); B II 2961 micel menigeo manna (= D. H 142.21; 
cp. B. III 466 mycel meenigeo Searfena); B II 1359 lif manna; B I 1950 
cynn manna. 

; The last example is very curious, because also in Bede, the usual phrase 
is manna cynn (e.g. D C 260.7, 288.16; B. I 1720; B III 2360 etc.) It may 
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almost be considered as a compound (D. C. 288.16 bis manna cyn), and 
manna + headword may together be in the genitive, eg. D. 211.11 C 
feond manna cynnes (similarly D. 260.7); B III 1942 monna cynnes 
(L. humani generis). 

Thus, whereas the whole C-text has no example of manna, when used 
alone, in post-position, and only one highly uncommon similar use of 
mannes in post-position (probably due to clumsiness of translation), Bede 
has 3 examples. Again, we find here a difference that is worth noting. 

Bo. has no example of mannes, manna, when used alone, in post-position. 
The nearest approach to it is the post-position of the compound 
woruldmonna in Bo. 17.29 burh ba ungefylledan gitsunge woruldmonna. 
There are in Bo. only 7 examples of monna in post-position. The instances 
of manna, mannes, used alone, in front position are too numerous to be 
mentioned separately; see e.g. D. 27.2, 33.25, etc.; itself with headword 
in the genitive e.g. D. 194.6 C manna heortena heardnes. In the majority 
of cases the genitive is preceded by an article (or a pronoun) or / and an 
adjective, e.g. D. 177.12 C bara manna mod; D. 6.22 C H sumra manna lif; 
D. 2.6 CH be haligra manna beawum etc. The 7 cases, in which H has 
manna, mannes in post-position, are the following. 


D. 27.1 H ealdor wepnedmanna / C wera ealdorman / L. 28.12 ut viris ante praeerat. 


This case may be compared with the above example Bo. 17.29 with 
woruldmanna: here too, we have a compound with manna in post-position, 
whereas C has simply we: (see p. 60). 


D. 33.29 H geond hus geleaffulra manna / burh geleaffulra manna hus / L. 33.1 per 
singulorum quoque fidelium domos. 


H may have preferred post-position for stylistic reasons, for this passage 
occurs in an enumeration, of which each part begins with geond + noun: 
geond ceastra, geond tunas, geond hus geleaffulra manna. In C there is 
no such reason for taking burh + noun together, because C has broken 
the uniformity of style: geond ceastra J geond tunas on healfa gehwilce J 


purh geleaffulra manna hus. 
D. 142.21 H, see above, p. 64. Cp. the following example with the same 


headword : 


D. 131.23 H micel meniu beniendra manna / C seo menigeo bara begniendra manna 
(see below p. 63). L. 101.18 obsequentum frequentia comitatus. 


This is the first of the group in which both C and H have manna in 
post-position. 


D. 4.30 C H ba ymbhogan woruldlicra manna / L. 14.14 saecularium hominum negotia. 
D. 5.3 C H for nedbearfe manigra manna / L. 14.16 pro condiscensione multorum. 

D. 16.12 C of bam mynstre bes foresprecenan Godes mannes / H of bam mynstre bes 
foresprecenan Godes beowes+ / L. 21.20 de monasterio vero praefati Dei famuli. 


4H changed the word mannes in C into beowes. This is also done by H in D. 16.1; 
28.17; 29.19. Godes beow (or Godes wer) is more usual in H than Godes man: there 
are at least 26 examples of Godes beow in H (Godes wer is still more common) against 
9 examples of Godes man. Of these 9 cases two are in the accusative (15.15 and 39.10, 
both in CH), 6 after the preposition fo (36.22; 131.2; 132.3; 132.10; 152.3; 159.4) 
and one after fram (142.8). All these are also in C. Apart from these 9 cases and 
16.1; 28.17; 29.19 Godes man is found in C 119.5 and 308.14 (both in the, genitive in 
front position; cp. B III 2535 pbysses ylcan Godes mannes gewana), further 195.5; 215.22; 
254.5; 293.12. Godes weres is more often placed in front position than in post-position: 
front position D. H 67.15; CH 63.3; CH 128.4; C_200.18; C 214.1; C 120.2; post-position 
C 206.9; C 206.20; C 214.28; and in the plural C 225.17. 
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In this example front position would give a rather awkward accumulation 
of genitives. Godes peowes does occur in front position, e.g. D. 273.20 
sumes Godes beowes sawla, Godes beow being felt almost as a compound, 
but in our example (16.12) there is an adjective in addition. 

It was shown that manna, mannes, when used alone, is exceedingly rare 
in post-position. Now mannes, manna, preceded by the article, is also 
fairly rare in post-position : 


D. 89.5 C pet he sylfa were cwylmend bes mannes / H pat he his cwylmend were / 
L. 68.15 infectorem illius. 


H took a less clumsy and more modern construction. Similarly: 


D. 264.16 C an forwyrd J xnde bes mannes / L. 232.12 unus inferitus est hominis. 
The same occurs D. 267.4 (L. 235.12). 

D. 76.10 C pet ingebanc bes mannes / H front position / L. 61.10 diff. 

D. 166.9 C pone geleafan hisses mannes, be biddeb / L. 124.26 fidem huius hominis, qui ... 


The genitive is here followed by a relative clause; also in the next two 
examples : 


D. 137.2 C buton se gast pes mannes, be.. / H front position / L. 105.6 nisi spiritus 
hominis, qui in ipso est. 


H corrected the C-text, because the relative clause refers to gast, not to 
mannes, as in C. 


D. 166.13 C bam eagum eallra manna, be ber et weron / L. 125.4 sub oculis omnium, 
qui aderant. 


D. 314.2 C on getale bara gerefmanna / L. 282.24 diff. 


By far the most common use of manna in post-position is after an 
adjective, either with or without the article, e.g. D. 235.6 C ba halgan 
stowe rihtgeleaffullra manna; 281.4 C of bam lichaman bara gecorenra 
manna, Sometimes there are two adjectives and an article, eg. D. 
295.19 C pba sawla para fullmedomra rihtwisra manna / L. 263.19 
perfectorum iustorum animae. Half a page further down the same words 
occur in front position: D. 296.16 bara fullmedomra rihtwisra sawla / 
L. 264.18 diff. 

Thus we may conclude that, if an adjective is added to the genitive, 
post-position as well as front position is possible, but that, if the genitive 
is used alone or with the article, front position is more frequent, both in 
C and H, but even more so in H. In the remaining part of this section 
some examples will be given in which H changed the post-position of a 
genitive, used alone, into front position (e.g. p. 59). 

Above I gave some examples in which the genitive was followed by a 
relative clause. In my thesis (Studies, pp. 24 f.) I gave a number of 
examples in which H, in rearranging the word-order of C, joined antecedent 
and relative clause. We find the same method here, but much more in C 
than in H, probably owing to the fact that H has fewer examples of the 
post-position of names of persons. In the example D. 137.2, quoted above, 
we saw that H actually changed the order of words in C in this respect, 
because H wanted to avoid joining the relative clause to the word that is 
not its antecedent. 
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Apart from the examples quoted above (D. 166.9 and 166.13) the 
following cases may be given illustrating this practice of joining antecedent 
and relative clause in the C-text: 


D. 22.16 C mid by mzgne godra weorca bara manna, pe ... / L. 188.15 bene viventium 
virtute. 

D. 326.6 C on cwacunge bes untruman mannes, be Ser swa atogen wes / L. 294.14 
in pallore ac tremore illius, qui trahebatur. 


Examples in which C joined the antecedent to the wrong word are: 


D. 257.6 C bysene ne weron godra manna, be heora mod to bere dadbote getugon / 
L. 225.6 bonorum exempla, quae eorum mentem traherent. 


According to the Latin text the relative clause refers to exempla, bysene, 
and not to manna (cp. 137.2, above p. 56). 


D. 226.21 C se lichama bes abbudes, be ber zr bebyrged wes / L. 193.6 abbatis corpus, 
quod illic ante humatum fuerat. 


The relative clause refers to lichama, cp. 226.15 bes mynstres abbudes 
lichama, be ber er alegd wes / L. 193.1 corpus patris monasterii, quod 
illic ante positum fuerat, where the Latin text corresponds with the Anglo- 
Saxon wordorder in 226.21. 

There are 14 examples in the C-text of the Dialogues with other names 
of persons than manna, in which antecedent and relative clause are joined 
together: D. 226.15; 226.21; 280.18; 219.17; 213.22; 198.23; 348.20; 342.3/4; 
192.8; 315.10; 322.17; 307.8; further also 30.3 and 59.32 in which C has 
ures lareowes, bet is (Crist), but H has front position without the 
additional relative clause. 

In 3 examples we find this practice in H: 

D. 32.33 H bara weorca pises halgan feder, be is gesed, bet he pillice gifa onfenge / 
C front position and forbon pe hit gesed is / L. 32.10 Vellim patris huius etiam opus 
agnoscere, qui fertur talia dona percepisse (Forpon as a translation of qui also occurs 


e.g. C 196.13, 197.16). 
D. 17.4 mid hese bes abbodes, be wes bzs mynstres hyrde / C mid bes abbudes hese / 


L. 22.8 abbatis iusso. 

With a view to the front position in C and the small number of post- 
positions in H, it may be assumed that H purposely placed the genitive 
in post-position because of the relative clause. 


D. 51.24 H ba word bes sodfestan hxiendes, be cwed / C diff. / L. 47.10 verba 
Veritatis quae ait. 


-In Bede I have found no examples of this method; in Boethius there 
are only very few cases; in Wulfstan it is also rare (cp. A.S. Chronicle, 
- Parker MS, Plummer p. 124: seo halgung bes efter filgendan bisceopes 
_ El fheages, se de ...). 

In the following example we see how a change from post-position to 
front position may help to make the sentence clearer: 


D. 75.23 H on bes earman mannes lytlan sunu J hine awearp / C in bone lytlan sunu 
_ pees earman mannes J hine awearp / L. 60.25 parvulum eius filium. 


Here hine in H can only refer to lytlan sunu, which makes the sentence 
clearer than in C. 
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A construction which is mostly avoided by H (except in one case) is 
illustrated by the following example: 


D. 303.20 C nu pes lifgendan mannes se unlichamlica gast / L. 272.12 Si viventis hominis 
incorporeus spititus. 


Here we have a case in which we may perhaps (cf. the next example) 
assume Latin influence, as this order of words in C is uncommon in 
Anglo-Saxon: the genitive preceding the group article + adj. + headword. 
Other examples of this uncommon order are: 


D. 261.26 C pes feder se ancenda sunu / L. 230.13. Unigenitus Pattris. 

D. 209.5 C mid bes elmihtigan Godes bere synderlican clennesse J his bere bilwitan 
gecynde / L. 173.26 Apud omnipotentis Dei singularem munditiam adque eius simplicem 
naturam. 


Here Latin influence is very probable, especially with a view to the addition 
of his in his. bere bilwitan gecynde which corresponds exactly with Latin 
adque eius simplicem naturam. 
Similarly D.. 317.22 C for pes ezlmihtigan Godes bzre wundorlican 
rumgeofulnesse / L. 286.10 cui omnipotentis Dei mira largitate in morte 
actum est. 

There is only one example of this construction in H: 


D. 114.25 H bes halgan weres se foresprecena cnapa Placidus munuc / C se foresprecena 
Placidus se munuc bes halgan weres / L. 89.21 praedictus Placidus puer sancti viri 
monachus. 


Here C corresponds more closely to the Latin text than H. Perhaps H 
preferred this construction which is common in Latin to a post-position 
of weres. 

In the Bede text there are two similar constructions: 


B. III 1560 bysses cyninges betwyx odre megen J gemetfestnesse synderlice bletsunge 
wundor cac swylce is sed, bet he were bare mestan eadmodnesse / L. Cuius inter 
ceteras virtutis et modestiae, et, ut ita dicam, specialis benedictionis glorias etiam maxima 
fuisse fertur humilitas. 


A clumsy translation of Latin. The place of bysses cyninges corresponds 
to that of Latin cuius. 

The whole sentence is a direct imitation of Latin, only ut ita dicam is 
confused with fertur. 


B. II 733 Des ylcan cyninges seo yldre dohtor Sexburh / L. Cuius regis filia maior 
Sexburg. 


The position of the genitive corresponds in A.S. and Latin. 
In Boethius I have found only one example: 


104.1 bet is eac minre unrotnesse se mesta del. 


This example is all the more curious since it instances front position 
of the genitive with the headword del, which, as we shall see later on 
(p. 66), is not very usual. With this type of construction may be 
compared that of the following example: 


D. 96.32 H seo forecwedene bes halgan weres fostormodor / C seo forecwedene 
fostormodor bes halgan weres / L. 74.2 praedicta nutrix illius. 
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If H had placed the genitive at the beginning, the construction would have 
been identical with that of the above examples. 


Typical of the improbability of Latin influence on the place of the 
genitive (cp. above p. 52) are the following two examples: 


D, 216.13 C se andwlita bes fordferdan mannes / L. 181.19 facies defuncti. 
D. 216.15 C on ansyne bes fordferdan mannes / L. 181.22 defuncti faciem. 


These two examples, which occur in the same passage, separated by 
only one line, have different Latin originals. 


With the headword tid we may safely say that front position is more 
common with the genitive of persons: there are 10 cases of front position 
to 3 cases of post-position in D and B (these numbers include other 
genitives of persons than mannes, manna). 

The cases of post-position are: 


D. 184.14 C on ba tide bes ylcan ealdermannes / L. 142.17 Eiusdem quoque principis 


tempore. 
D. 346.32 C on ba tid bere eadigan gemynde mines foregengan / L. 321.2/3 beatae 
memoriae decessoris mei tempore. 


Here front position would have involved a clumsy construction. 
B II 1796 of bere tide bere ylcan beode / L. eo tempore gentis. 


The cases of front position are all from Bede, except D. 346.17 C and 
P)5346.19: 

Similarly, there are more examples of front position with the headwords 
mod, lif and sawol than of post-position (the following numbers again 
include other genitives of persons than mannes, manna). 

a) mod. Front position: 25 examples (including 2 from Bede). 
Post-position: 7 (S33 ch yore): 
Among these cases there are two in which H differs from C: 


D. 8.16 H bes gehyrendan mode / C pam mode bes gehyrendan / L. 16.10 in audientis 


animo. 
D. 146.9 H bara witegana mod / C ba mod para witegena / L. 111.9 prophetarum mentes. 
b) lif. Front position: 18 examples (including 3 from Bede). 
Post-position: 7 y ( ” fae, oe E 
In one case H differs from C: 


D. 103.12 H be bes rihtwisan mannes life / C be bam life bes rihtwisan mannes / 


L. 80.2 de vita iusti. 
D. 141.8 C pa feorh para brodra / H bara manna lif / L. 108.9 animas custodirit. 


c) sawol. Front position: 20 examples, all from the Dialogues. 
Post-position: 9% Bs (including 2 from Bede). 


There is one example, in which H differs from C: 


D. 18.28 H bes cnihtes sawl / C seo sawl bes cnihtes / L. 22.26 anima pueri. 


to 
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In all these cases, in which H changed the C-text, H avoids the post- 
position of noun + article in the genitive, not accompanied by an adjective; 
cp. above p. 56. 


We now pass on to the genitive of wer. A striking phenomenon is that 
in the Dialogues there are 45 cases of the genitive of wer in post-position 
and 46 cases of front position, whereas the proportion for the genitive 
of mann was 150 cases of front position to 51 of post-position. In MS 
H post-position of the genitive of wer occurs 6 times (7 in the case of 
mann), 5 times in CH and only one example in H only: 


D. 8.3 H of gemynde bara megna godra wera / C of Sere gemynde godra megna / 
L. 16.5 ex memoriae virtutum. 


I cannot think of any reason why wer should occur in almost equally 
large a number of cases in post-position as in front position. At any rate, 
MS H is consistent in this respect that the number of post-positions of wer 
in the genitive is practically equal to that of the post-positions of mann 
in the genitive. 

As the examples are, on the whole, similar to those of the genitive 
of mann, it may suffice to give only some special cases and we begin with 
the 5 cases in which both H and C have wer in post-position (including 
one case in which H has wepnedmanna and C wera) 


D. 8.12 H pba gebysnunga godra wera / C pba bysna godra wera / L. 16.9 exempla. 
D. 8.20 H of widmetennysse foresteppendra godra wera / C of widmetennesse godra 
foregangendra wera® / L. 16.12 ex praecedentium comparatione. 


Such a long genitive in front position would be unusual for H. Incidentally, 
it may be remarked that H took together godra wera, a very common 
combination, split up in C by foregangendra placed in between. The O 
text has: of widmetenesse godra bysena locendra wera, see B.T. Su. s.v. 
locian II 2) with gen.: to have regard to. A front position of this gen. 
would be practically impossible. 


D. 27.1, above p. 55. 

D. 54.7 H mid bingungum bes halgan weres / C mid gebingum bes halgan weres | 
L. 48.20 sancti viri intercessionibus. 

D. 171.27 H for bam ungewunelican hreame swa meres weres / C ... (2 lines missing) 
swa myccles J swa arwyrbes weres / L. 130.3 insolito tanti viri clamore turbatus. 

D. 8.27 H purh segene arwurdra wera / C xt segene arwurpra wera / L. 16.15 virorum 
venerabilium narratione. 


The expression hurh (ext, fore, of) (ge)segene occurs 8 times in the 
Dialogues with front position of the genitive, but at least 11 times with 
post-position (not including cases like 218.27 with a pronominal genitive). 
In Bede the expression occurs 4 times with front position and only once 
with post-position (Praef. 5.100). In MS H there are only 3 instances 
of it, and they are all with post-position of the genitive (8.27; 9.20; 43.22; 
Latin has front position in these 3 cases). 


5 According to Hecht's note wera is missing in C. 
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Against these 6 instances of wer in post-position there are 22 cases 
in which H has front position of the genitive of wer. These cases do not 
give rise to special remarks. 


The combination bes halgan weres occurs 13 times in H in front position, 
and only once in post-position: D. 54.7, see above, p. 60, where C has 
also post-position. In C the relation is 12 cases of front position against 
15 cases of post-position. It seems that front position of this phrase is 
more usual in MS H. The corresponding phrase bes halgan mannes (or 
the plural) is found 18 times in front position (15 sing., 3 plural) in the 
Dialogues, and only twice in post-position (both sing.). In Bede I found 
it twice in front position (1 sing., 1 plural: B III 334; B I 1180) and once 
in post-position (plural; B. II 46). 

In Wulfstan I found only one case of wer in the genitive: W II, 15.16 
weres gemanan. Mann seems more usual than wer in this text. 


A few separate cases of other names of persons will now be discussed. 

cyning. The genitive of cyning occurs 8 times in front position and 
only once in post-position (D. 238.20 C; L. 205.20) in the Dialogues. 
They are all in C. 

In Bede there are 45 examples of front position of cyning, against 17 
cases of post-position. An accumulation of genitives in front position 
is found in: 


B III 1541 for eghweberes cyninges sawle alysnesse / L. pro ufriusque regis ... animae 
redemtione. 


The same genitive placed before adj. + noun is found in: 

B. III 2883 for eghweberes cyninges écre helo / L. pro utriusque regis ... salute aeterna. 
A chiasmic construction may sometimes be found in Bede: 

B. III 725 Annan wifes dohtor Eastengla cyninges® | bes ylcan cyninges pecans 
dohtor Eipelbryhte eek. fis uxoris Antes regis Orientalium Pareenes eetaiiia 
naturalis eae regis Aedilberg. 

Other examples of chiasmus are: 

B II 831 Sy les se geleafa J ba geryno pes heofonlican kyninges mid des eordlican 


kyninges gemanan adilgod were | L. ne fides ef sacramento caelestis regis consortio 


' profanarentur regis, qui ... ieee 2s 
B I 509 a&ntrumra manna helo J wyrcnes heofonlicra megna / L. curatio infirmorum et 


frequentium operatio uirtutum. a 
B. II 75 cypecnihtas hwites lichaman J fegere Jwlitan mann / L. uenales positos candidi 


corporis, ac uenusti uultus. 


Further also B. III 2029/30; 2143/4; 2213. 
bisceop. There are 22 cases of front position of the genitive of bisceop 


6 Cp. B II 1510 Ceorles dohtor Myrcna Kyninges / L. filia Cearli regis Merciorum. 
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in the Dialogues and 10 cases of post-position. For Bede the relation 
is 17: 6. Among the 10 cases of post-position in the Dialogues there 
is one that occurs also in H: 


D. 43.22 CH of gesegene sumes bisceopes mines efenhadan / L. 39.5 Cuiusdam episcopi 
mei didici relatione. 


The accumulation of genitives caused post-position. 
The following examples may be mentioned separately : 


D. 34.30 H on pam timan pysses apostolican setles bisceopes preostas liffetende syrwdon 
| C swa on ba ylcan tid, be pa preostas gehyrdon pises apostolican setles bisceopes bone 
hlisan bes halgan weres, hi ba sona olecende weron / O gehierdon pisses apostolican 
seldes bisceopes bone hlisan bes halgan weres. 

L. 33.14 eo tempore clerici huius apostolicae sedis antesteti (one Ms, V3, has antistitis) 
adulando quaesti sunt. 


The construction of CO is not quite clear; it seems that fises apostolican 
setles bisceopes must be considered as in post-position to preostas, separated 
from it by the verb? (L. clerici huius apostolicae sedis antistitis (V3). 
H kept closer to the meaning of the Latin sentence as a whole and 
seems to have taken pysses apostolican setles bisceopes in front position to 
preostas. So H has front position, C post-position. It seems that pes 
halgan weres in CO takes up bisceopes again. 

B III 544 zt bes bysceopes handa / L. diff. This is an example with 
the phrase et ... handa, which always has front position. It also occurs 
with other prepositions, e.g. on, to, be, etc., but always in front position. 
The phrase occurs twice in Wulfstan (39.17 and 307.27). Cp. Bosworth- 
Toller (= B-T) and Supplement (= Su.) and my Studies, pp. 56f. 

brodor. The genitive of brodor occurs fairly often in post-position in 
the Dialogues: 18 cases of front position to 12 of post-position. The 
cases of post-position are all in C. It is striking that the genitive (sing. 
or plural) stands fairly often at the end of the sentence in C, e.g: 


D. 29.5 H uncud bara brodra gesamnunge / C uncud eallre bere gesomnunge bara 
brodra / L. 30.8 fratrum congregatio nesciebat (Cp. the similar example with famnena, 
D, 29.2). Other examples are: D. C 103.33; 125.11; 140.29; 141.9; 150.18; 338.19. 


Difference of position in two similar cases within one passage is found in: 


D. 338.15 C zt bes ylcan breder byrgene / L. 308.5 ad cuius sepulchrum. 
D. 338.19 C of bere ylcan byrgene bes brober / L. 308.7 de eodem sepulchro illius. 


Latin influence may be possible here, but it is not very likely, in view of 
the frequently occurring place of the gen. of brodor at the end of the 
sentence, which has just been pointed out. 

We now come to a group of words connected with religion which stand 
as a rule in front position: deofol, feond, engel, munuc, preost, feeder, and 
the various names of God and Christ. 

deofol. There are 9 examples of front position in the Dialogues (6 in 
C only, 3 in C H), against 1 case of post-position in C. In Wulfstan 


7 That headword and genitive are separated by the verb occurs fairly often in C, 
also in Bede and Boethius. Examples: D. 189.7 C on begnunge weron sumes hlafordes; 
258.6 C seo gesihd onweg gewat J gedwan pes martyres, also 257.6; 290.18; 194.2; 
307.8 etc.; B II 335; II 46; HI 2911; UI 2083 etc.; Bo. 97.20; 94.14; 102.32 etc. 
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there are 51 examples of front position and 2 cases of post-position (both 
with adjective + deofles: W. 52.15; W. 58.14). 
The example of post-position in the Dialogues is: 


D. 73.33 C mycel mzniu deofla / H micel eoredmeniu / L. 60.4 legio. 


Above (p. 54) an example was given (D. 142.21) of mycel meniu in H 
and even H had post-position (the only example of the simple manna in 
post-position in H) and in 131.33 H gives another example of post-position 
after micel meniu: micel meniu beriendra manna (above p. 55). It seems 
that the addition of mycel has the effect of promoting post-position, because 
meniu is felt like a numeral with a gen. in post-position, e.g. fela + gen. 
Cp. Ap. 25.8 mid micelre mznio his manna, and the other examples of 
meenigeo above, p. 54. 

The word eoredmeniu which H took in this example as a closer rendering 
of legio also occurs D. 74.21, but with deofla in front position : 


D. 74.21 H bone ormetan truman para deofla eoredmenigeo / C bet werod bara deofla 
menigeo / L. 60.11 legionis aciem. 


The synonym eoredweredu occurs with front position of deofla in: 
D. 71.6 H para deofla eoredweredu / C bara deofla weoredu / L. 58.13 legiones daemonum. 


These and the other examples of meenigeo (D. 71.12 C; 49.28 C; 183.20 C; 
213.13 C; 234.22 C; 258.20 C) are actually different from the three above- 
mentioned examples in which meniu approaches the meaning of a numeral 
$8275.33-G;-142.21.H:131.23.H). 

In D. 212.7 C deofles costunge is placed together in post-position as 
a translation of L. temptationis: 


D. 212.7 C on ba uncyste deofles costunge / L. 177.13 temptationis incurrere metuebat 

vitium. 

The words form one whole; cp. D. 195.8 C to sceawunge bes bisceopes 

deades (L. 157.15). D. 329.16 C to bam hade bes bisceopes domes 
1298.5); 

feder. There are 17 cases of front position (5 in CH, 1 in H, 11 in C) 

to 5 cases of post-position (3 in C; 2 in H, of which one was discussed 

above p. 57, D. 32.33 H). 

__ feond. Of this word there are 8 cases of front position and also 8 of 
post-position; they are all in C only except one example, in which H has 

front position and C post-position : 


D. 117.7 H mid pes ealdan feondes yfelnysse / C mid nide bes ealdan feondes / L. 91.6 
antiqui hostis malitia perculsus. 


engel. 7 examples of front position in C, one ot post-position: 
D. 317.16 C efter bere stefne bes engles / L. 286.4 post quam vocem. 


In Bede there are 3 cases of front position. In Wulfstan engla occurs 


4 times, in front position. ; 
reost. 2 cases of front position in the Dialogues, one in CH, one in 


_H, in which C has post-position. 
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D. 35.31 CH bara preosta willan / L. 34.4 clericorum votis. 
D. 40.15 H para preosta lease liffetung / C burh pa olehtinga bara preosta / L. 37.7 diff. 


Of the compound messepreost there are 3 cases of front position (2 in CH, 
1 in C) and one case of post-position (C 119.23). 

munuc.. 8 cases of front position in the Dialogues (4 in C, 3 in CH, 
one in H, where the C text is different); 2 cases of post-position (both 
in C). In Bede there are 2 cases of front position. 

To these may be added (arce)diacon: 5 cases of front position in the 
Dialogues (MS C), 1 of post-position (C). 


The various names for God and Christ8& 


When we take together all the names for God and Christ, there is a 
total number of 41 cases of post-position in the Dialogues and 25 cases 
of frunt position. MS H has only 5 examples of post-position and 13 
of front position. 

a) The cases of post-position in H are: 


D. 67.13 CH on naman ures drihtnes helendes Cristes® / L. 56.16 in nomine Domini 
Dei nostri Ihesu Christi. 


The accumulation of genitives in post-position in Latin may have influenced 
the translators. Cp.: 


24.10 H on bes helendes naman / C on drihtnes naman helendes Cristes / L. 26.3 
in nomine Ihesu. 

51.24 H ba word bes sodfestan helendes, be cwed ... / C bere sobfestnysse word 
L. 47.10 verba Veritatis quae ait. 


This is the only instance of post-position of helenu in H, against 4 cases 
of front position. H joined antecedent and relative clause, see above p. 57. 


70.22 CH of micelre (C mycelre) stihtunge ures scyppendes / L. 58.3 ex magna conditoris 
nostri dispensatione. 

Cp. Bo. 92.8 swelcra gesceafta ures scyppendes; 19.14 on bet setl Sines sceoppendes. 
18.17 H to maran wuldre bes z!mihtigan Godes / C to maran wuldre dam 2&lmihtigan 
Gode / L. 22.21 ad maiorem Dei gloriam. 


H changed the dative of C into a genitive and kept the same word-order. 


73.29 CH mid bam wundorlican dome bes elmihtigan Godes / L. 60.3 sed miro 


omnipotentis Dei iudicio. 


Cp. Bo 80.29 leafe bes zxlmihtigan. Also B I 124 arfestnesse Godes almihtiges. 


This genitive is found 11 times in post-position in the Dialogues (1 in H, 
1 in CH, 9 in C), but 9 times in front position (2 in CH, 7 in C.) 

b) The examples of front position of the names for God and Christ 
in MS H are: 


133.11 CH mid bes exlmihtigan Godes dome / L. 102.14 ipotenti aeiudicion = 
140.25 CH (L. 108.1). g / omnipotentis Dei iudicio; 


s hs genitive Godes, Cristes, used alone, is excluded here; it is dealt with separately 
on p. 65. 

® Cp. 193.23 C on naman ures driht helend i q i 
ER ae nes helendes Cristes / L. 155.14 ‘in nomine 
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When we compare these cases with 73.29 above, we see that in 133.11 and 
140.25 dome is not preceded by an adjective, as in 73.29 (mid bam 
wundorlican dome). Another example of post-position with dome preceded 
by an adjective is: 


241.16 C mid by rihtan dome pzs elmihtigan Godes ] 208.18 recto  videlicet 
omnipotentis Dei iudicio. 

Latin influence is very probable here: the adjectives belonging to iudicio 
(miro, recto) stand a long way before iudicio and are therefore taken first 
in the translation with the article and then it is only natural that the 
genitive is placed in post-position19, Cp. Bo. 104.13 under dxs xlmihtigan 
Godes anwalde. 

The genitive of God, drihten, Crist, not preceded by article, pronoun, 
adjective, etc., is never found in post-position in the Dialogues; it is, as a 
matter of fact, also rare in other Anglo-Saxon texts: the usual place of 
this genitive is in front position. There are two examples of Godes in 
post-position in Boethius. Wiilfing (l.c. p. 50) gives one: Bo XIV, 11 be 
pbzre foreteohunga Godes. This example is taken from the early edition 
of the B-text by J. S. Cardale (1829). In Sedgefield’s edition it is p. 6 
line 24 (in the title of Ch. 39); cp. Bo. 139.21 be bere Godes foretiohhunge. 
The other example from Bo. is 89.23 wid da ecan birhtu Godes. 

Other examples of Godes in post-position are given by C. E. Bale (The 
Syntax of the Genitive Case in the Lindisfarne Gospels, 1907, p. 14): hus 
Godes, Mark 2.26; ric Godes, Mark 10.14; geafa Godes, John 4.10. This 
is a fairly late text in the Northumbrian dialect. 


107.4 CH on (C in) mines feder huse / L. 82.6 in domo patris mei. 


fader used of God occurs 3 times in front position (107.4 CH; 310.20 C; 
315.17 C) and only once in post-position (240.25 C be bam ancennedan . 
suna bes hean feder). 

hezlend occurs 4 times in front position (3 in H, one in CH) and only 
once in post-position (51.24 H, see above p. 64). 


24.10 H on bes helendes naman / C on drihtnes naman helendes Cristes / L. 26.3 in 
nomine Ihesu. 


30.11 H of bes hezlendes mude / C of bes helendes sylfes mude / L. 30.23 ex ore 
Veritatis. 


In the following two cases C has lareow in post-position : 


30.2 H bes helendes gebysnunge / C ba bysene ures lareowes, bet is bes halendan 
Cristes / L. 30.20 exemplum tenens magistri. 

59.29 H bes helendes bysene / C on bere bysene ures lareowes, bet is Crist / L. 52.7 
exemplum etiam Magistri sequens. 


C joins antecedent and relative clause in both examples (see above p. 56). 


85.30 H for his pingeres benum / C for bam benum his pingeres / L. 66.19 intercessoris 


sui praecibus. i 
19.31 H his lareowes megen / C pat mezgn his lareowes / L. 23.15 magistri virtutem. 


19.33 H his lareowes naman / C bone naman his lareowes / L. 23.16 magistri nomen. 


10 H is more consistent, it seems, in this respect than C: cp. 110.31 C to des 
zlmihtigan Godes beowdome / L. 84.9 ad omnipotentis Dei sunt servitium congregati; 
279.21 C to beowdome bes zxlmihtigan Godes / L, 247.15 ad omnipotentis Dei servitium. 
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105.29 H beforan bes upplican sceaweres eagum / C beforan bam eagum bes uplican 
sceaweres / L. 81.15 in superni Spectatoris oculis. ; 

107.13 H beforan his scyppendes eagum / C beforan bam eagum scyppendes / L. 82.9 
ante oculos Conditoris. 

173.4 H of hyre scyppendes leohte /.C of bam leohte bes scyppendes / L. 130.20 
de luce Greatoris. 


Of the 9 cases of front position in H only, H changed the word-order 
of C 8 times. 


Cp. Bo. 92.10 ures scyppendes willan J anwald. 
Bo. 98.12 wid hire scippendes willan; and 19.21; 32.4; 32.5. 


In the Dialogues the word dema occurs 5 times in post-position (C) and 
only once in front position: D. 300.5 C (L. 269.3). 


Vv 


Genitive of names of things 


For the Dialogues we have the following numbers: 


Book 1 + II ;MS H front position 175; post-position 199. 
} MS C Re 128; “ Das: 
Book III G ‘3 159; ve 242. 
ie IV C " 168; * 334. 
The numbers for the other texts are: 
Bede 1 front position 70; post-position 170. 
er * 76; xg 105. 
reas 30! iA 101; a 214. 
Boethius Fe 104; x 163. 
Wulfstan ” 94; ” al: 
Apollonius * 19; 13 


(counting all the examples of pund goldes and gewiht goldes as one.) 


A comparison of these numbers with those of the genitive of names of 
persons (above pp. 53f) shows that the genitive in post-position 
disappeared first of all in the case of names of persons, and then also 
in the case of names of things. MS H of the Dialogues is illustrative of 
the gradual change: it has a great majority of front genitives with persons; 
but with things, although there is still a majority of genitives in post- 
position, the numbers are almost equal, more so than in the other Alfredian 
texts; it is in the later texts of Wulfstan and Apollonius that the change 
from post- to front position has developed most. 

Further, it may be remarked that Boethius stands closer to Bede in its 
number of post-genitives than the C-text of the Dialogues: the difference 
between post- and front position in the C-text is greater than in Boethius 
and Bede. 

As it is impossible to discuss the genitives in post-position more or less 
separately, we shall now take from the material some larger groups which 
are in one way or another remarkable. 

del. There seems to be a general tendency in Anglo-Saxon to prefer 
the genitive in post-position after this word. In the Dialogues there are 
16 cases of post-position, against 8 cases of front position. Example 
of front position : 


D. 16.7 C in Langbeardna landes sumum dele / H on Langbeardana landes delum. 
L. 21.19 in Campaniae partibus. 
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Here we see that C has the genitive separated from the headword by 
means of an indefinite pronoun which H does not use. Similarly : 


D. 67.1 C of bere ylcan stowe sumum dele / H of bere ylcan stowe delum fs Utena’, 
de eiusdem loci partibus. 


Other cases of front position in the Dialogues are 47.28 C; 216.7 (dustes 
del); 271.25 (scylde del); 274.13 (leohtes dxl); 291.8 (worulde delas) 
and the following case, in which C and H differ: 


D. 169.32 C in bam dzlum Sublangbeardena / H on Sudlangbeardena landes delum / 
L. 128.9 in Campaniae partibus. 


Of the 15 cases of post-position there are 5 in CH, the rest in C (56.7; 
97.3; 102.19; 159.22; etc). 

In Bede the great majority of instances is with post-position after del; e.g. 
8.9; 9.49; 9.57; 10.76; 11.99; etc. In Book I there is only one example of 
front position: I 62.1366. Book II has 3 examples of post-position, 1 of 
front position (II 176.1621). In Book III there are 3 cases of front 
position: III 197.164; III 233.1017; III 250.1422; the number of post- 
positions is 11. In Boethius there is only one example of front position 
after del, against 10 cases of post-position. Front position is found in 
104.1: pbzt is eoc minre unrotnesse se mesta del. 

Also in the Chronicle , ihe Parker Chronicle, ed. Smith, Methuen’s Old 
English Library, B. 1, 1935) we find post-position after del, e.g. 893 
(p. 46) sum del bes Nord-Weal cynnes; 893 (p. 47) micelne del bara 
horsa (see also Kube, l.c. p. 51). In the Chronicle there are also some 
examples of front position with del, e.g. 911 (Plummer p. 96) his fultumes 
se mesta del; 917 (Plummer p. 98) hira horsa J hira wepne micelne 
del. In B. T. (Su.), too, there are more examples of del with genitive in 
post-position than front position, especially in the prose-texts. 

mynster. The genitive of mynster occurs more frequently in front 
position than in post-position in the Dialogues (in Boethius the word does 
not occur). For the Dialogues the numbers are: 


front position Book I + II (the C H text) : 9CH+9C+7H= - 
Se alll ; 


» IV 3 

37 

post-position Book I + II 143°C 4-01 H — i. 
peat : 

eA : 4 

18 


In 4 cases H changed the post-position of C into front position e.g.: 


20.21 H be ... heold bes mynstres recendom / C J hefde pone reecenddom J hlaforddom 


bes mynstres / L. 23.25 monasterii regimen. 
4 ie H acond ealle pas mynstres fatu / C geond ealla ba fatu bes mynstres / L. 47.6 


_ per cuncta vasa monastetii. 
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Also 124.23 and 149.12. ; 
In one case only H changed the front position of C into post-position; 
this is the only example of post-position of mynstres in H: 


23.22 H se wes wyrtweard bes mynstres / C he wes bes mynstres wyrtweard / 
L. 25.16 hortolanus. 


For Bede the numbers are just the reverse; there are here, generally 
speaking, more cases of post-position : 


Book I front position 1, post-position 1 
II 0 


” ” , ” 


» Il ” 2, ” 13 


Front position in Book I: 62.1374 mynstres regolum, post-position 4.82. 
The two cases of front position in Book III are 289.2312 and 303.2636. 
This is a noteworthy difference between the Bede-text and the Dialogues. 
cirice. For cirice the same holds good: in the Dialogues a majority 
of front position and in Bede again the reverse (in Boethius the word does 
not occur). 


Dislogues :. .front= position Book: 1/-+ I :.6-CH +1. hi © —=—8 
Fee LLL : 5 
el : 3 
16 
post-position Book I+ II : 1C — il 
Pcie tu! : 1 
en WE : 2 
4 
Bede Book I front position : 6, post-position 16 
” I ” : ’ ” 8 
” Il ” : Ve ” 14 


In the Dialogues there is only one case in which H changed the post- 
position of C into front-position: 


133.17 H_ bere cyricean bisceop Canusine / C se biscop C. bere cyrican / L. 102.15 
antestis Canusinae aecclesiae. 


As regards other words for buildings, like hus, burg, all that can be said 
is that there seems to be a slight tendency towards front position in MS H 
of the Dialogues, which is to be expected, considering the greater tendency 
towards front position in H in general. 

Of other words that occur more often in these texts, such as lichama, 
mod, heort, sawl, lif, it is likewise impossible to say more than that there 
is no striking tendency towards either post- or front position in any of 
the texts. 

A very common construction in our texts is man or wer preceded by an 
abstract noun in the description of a person, e.g. D. 26.10 C mycelre 
geearnunge man; 26.7 H micelre halinysse man. 

Usually we have here a genitive in front position, e.g. 


D. 26.10 C; 26.7 H; 21.32 C wid swa mycelre geearnunge man; D. 242.1 C swa m 1 
bylwitnesse wer; D. 246.24 C swybe mycelre bylwitnesse man; D. 254.13 C maveclie 


are man; D. 290.22 C sum swide unrihtes willan wer; D. 292.7 C i i 
wer, etc. (20 times altogether). Baek tithes 
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Of post-position in this construction I have found only one example in the 
Dialogues : 


D. 247.8 C bone wer swa mycles megnes J geearnunge / L. 215.5 tantae virtutis virum. 
In Bede this construction also occurs, usually with a preceding genitive e.g.: 


B III 199.224 micelre modbwernesse J arfestnesse J gemetfestnesse man / L. summae 
mansuetudinis, et pietatis ac moderaminis uirum. 


This example is all the more curious, because the headword is here 
preceded by 3 genitives; further also 205.367; 250.410; 261.1679; 318.2993. 
The Latin of these examples also has a preceding genitive in 3 cases 
(224; 367; 1679). 

In two cases Bede has a genitive in post-position : 


B. III. 2827 discipula J leorningman regollices lifes. / L. discipula uitae regularis; also 


Boal 155.1124. 
Cp. D. 23.21 H sum mares lifes munuc / L. 25.16 quidam magnae vitae monachus. 


In Boethius the construction is not used, nor are there examples of it in 
Wulfstan. There is only one example of it in Ap., but there it is a 
descriptive genitive in post-position : 


Ap. 18.6 ane swide wlitige dohter ungelifedlicre fegernesse. 


Front position would have involved a very clumsy construction. 


Finally, we come to the group of words ending in -nysse. There is 
decidedly a tendency in our texts to place the abstract words, ending in 
-nysse, in post-position, e.g. 22.26 H bone wurdmynd (C ba are) bere 
sodfestnysse. 


Dialogues Book I + II front position 7 (2 CH, 5 C), post-position 24 
(i3eCHieo oi, OC} 


ALE oo 8 (2 CH, 5 C), post-position 16 

viv. 99 8 ; » 20 

Bede I * 4 A 7 20 
” II ” 5 ’ ” 10 
LLL = 2 : # 16 
Boethius ” 1 ’ ” 13 
Wulfstan i, 1 ' " 1 
Apollonius v 1 ; = 3 


Again we see that the numbers in Bede are not so striking. As regards 
Bede III, among the 21 cases of front position there are 5 in which we 


have the words -nysse mann. 


Vil 


Conclusions: 


At the beginning of this article some previous discussions of our subject 
were mentioned. We are now, after studying our own material, in a 
position to see what the two writers who have dealt with this subject more 
elaborately, viz. Kube and Huchon, have to say with regard to it. 
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In his dissertation Die Wortstellung in der Sachsenchronik (Parker 
Manuscript), Jena 1886, pp. 50f., Kube says, in reference to the place 
of the adnominal genitive in the Chronicle: 


Der subjective sowohl, als auch der objective genetiv steht fast immer vor dem worte, 
von dem er abhangt. Die zahl der beispiele ist auch hier eine sehr grosse. Ist der 
genetiv ein eigenname, so steht er fast ausnahmslos voran. In anderer form steht er 
gewohnlich nach, doch sind auch falle des voranstehens zu belegen: 901 er ealra heligra 
mezssan. 910 on gehwelces cynnes yrfe, etc. Einl. fram Cristes acennesse, zt Cerdices 
oran. 508 ob Cerdices flod. 718 Ines bropur. 755 Westseaxna wiotan. 759 to Sce. 
Michaclis tide. Ungemein haufig ist diese stellung bei dem worte rice, ebenso bei cyning 
eecies Unter den mehr als 200 fallen sind nur wenige, die den genetiv folgen lassen: 47 
bone mwxstan del bas ealondes. 785 sumne del his bisc. domes. 787 ba ezrestan scipu 
Deniscra monna. 813 mid bledsunge bes papan Leon. 855 teoban del his londes. 
XL monna his heres. 879 on hlob wicenga. ib. ane tid deges. 882. wib feower 
sciphlestas Deniscra monna. 885 micelne sciphere wicenga. 887 pba healfe muntes. 
894 sumne del bes Norpwealcynnes. ib. micelne del bara horsa. 896 micelne del bara 
burgwara ond eac swa bes obres folces. 897 on ba healfe bes deopes. 913 god del 
bes folces. 919 on sud healfe bere eas. 


The above quotation shows that to a certain extent the place of the 
genitive in the Chronicle agrees with our texts; but there are differences. 

In the Chronicle, as in our texts, the genitive of proper names stands in 
the majority of cases in the front position, with this difference only that in 
the Chronicle this is the case ‘‘almost without exception’, according to 
Kube, whereas in our texts we can only speak of a majority (see the 
numbers, above, p. 52). 

Then Kube says that in the Chronicle front position is “ungemein haufig” 
with the words rice and cyning. As regards cyning, see above, p. 61. 
The Dialogues agree with Kube’s statement, but not with Bede, with its 
relation of 45 cases of front position to 17 cases of post-position. 

As to rice, the following may be said. It occurs too seldom in the 
Dialogues for us to arrive at any conclusion, but in Book III there are two 
cases of post-position, 246.7 and 246.12, and also two in Book IV 262.5; 
289.1. In Bede I there are at least 5 cases of front position and at least 
5 cases of post-position, in Book II 5 cases of front and 11 of post-position, 
and in Book III the relation is 2 cases of front position to 18 of post-position. 

Now, looking more closely at Kube’s examples of genitives in post- 
position, we see that most of them are with the headword del. Above 
(pp. 66 f) it was shown that this headword has in a great majority of cases 
a genitive in post-position, so that we may say that there is a characteristic 
agreement between the Chronicle and our texts11. That Kube does 
not comment on the fact that most of his exceptional (“nur wenige’’) 
cases of post-position were with the same headword, shows that it was his 
business merely to register, not to explain. The genitive of persons is 
treated in the same way as that of names of things. 

In his Histoire de la Langue Anglaise (Tome I, 1923) Huchon gives 
a general description of the characteristics of Anglo-Saxon. On pp. 204 ff 
he discusses the genitive and enters more into detail as regards the place 
of the adnominal genitive than any of his predecessors. But, in accordance 
with the general aim of his book, his statements are rather sweeping and 


11 The headword healf is in our texts also usually followed by the genitive in post- 


position, and Kube’s example tid deges is also very often found in our texts. 
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do not hold good for all the periods in the development of Anglo-Saxon. 
Huchon says (pp. 205 ff): 


Les derniers exemples cités montrent que, dans ses constructions, la place respective du 
déterminant et du déterminé est variable. Dans la plupart des cas, cependant, le génitit 
précéde le mot qui le gouverne ...... Plus rare est la construction inverse, ou le génitif 
déterminant suit le déterminé, sans qu'il soit toujours possible de donner la raison de cette 
différence. C'est par hasard, semble-t-il, qu’Aelfric a écrit (Hom. Th. I. 254): bonne 


wanap he ba byrbene his synna, plutét gue ... his synna byrpene, et ongcan freecednyssa 
bera sceapa, au lieu d adopter l’ordre contraire. Mais, ailleurs, se laisse deviner l'influence 
d'un scuci d’euphonie: pburh gife bes Halgan Gastes (ibid. 232), — se gewuna pes 


feestenes purhwunap (ibid. 244), oa sont évitées de désagréables rencontres de 
consonnes ...... 

Par une extension curieuse de cette liberté de construction, il arriva que le déterminé 
précéde non seulement le déterminant, mais aussi le verbe et méme d'autres membres de 
la proposition, qui viennent sintercaler entre les deux termes du complément de nom. 
I] en résulte qu'une tournure encore simple dans: pe nane behreowsunge nabbap heora 
misdeda (Hom. Th. I. 234), se fait lourde et embarrassée dans: Swa sceal se sacerd gitt 
simle ba domas beran awritene on his breostum Israhela bearna (Cura Past. Sw. p. 78). 


From the above pages it will now be clear that it is rather too broad 
a statement to say that in the majority of cases the genitive precedes the 
headword and consequently likewise that the reverse construction is more 
rare. It depends, as we have seen, on what period is taken. There is in 
the course of time a general tendency towards front position, but even in 
texts that differ so comparatively little in time as MSS C and H of the 
Dialogues there is decidedly a difference in the place of the genitive. 
Further, it has appeared that it is necessary to make a distinction, as 
regards the place of the genitive, between the genitive of persons and that 
of things. Huchon’s words would seem to be more applicable to the 
genitive of persons than to that of things. 

When Huchon says that ‘par une extension curieuse de cette liberté de 
construction” it became possible to separate headword and genitive by 
several words, it may be asserted that chronologically speaking these words 
give rise to a wrong notion cf the history of word-order. The free word- 
order, in this respect the arbitrariness as regards the place of the genitive 
either close to or far from its headword, gradually gave place to a more 
fixed order in the sentence, i.e. with reference to the genitive: it was 
pinned down more and more strictly to its headword, first either in front 
or in post-position, eventually only in front position. This is what happens 
in the history of the word-order of the sentence, too; cp. above p. 49. 

It seems, therefore, that Huchon does not sufficiently take into account 
the chronology of the place of the genitive. This comes out also in the 
two examples he quotes to illustrate the possibility of placing the genitive 
far from its headword. He first gives as an example of a ‘‘tournure 
encore simple” a sentence from Aelfric, and then the clumsy phrase 
from the Cura Pastoralis. In reality, however, it should be the other way 
about: the clumsy sentence from the Cura Pastoralis gives an idea of what 
was possible as regards the place of the genitive, and Aelfric’s sentence 
shows that in course of time the genitive was placed closer to the headword. 
It is therefore not right to speak of a ‘‘tournure encore simple” in Aelfric. 
Similarly, we cannot speak of “une extension ... de cette liberté de 
construction”; the primary thing is the entire freedom in place as illustrated 
by Huchon’s example from the Cura Pastoralis, then comes the place 
close to (either before or after) the headword, finally front position only. 
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Summing up, we arrive at the following conclusions: 
1. Originally, both front and post-position of the attributive genitive 
of nouns was possible; the genitive could be placed either close to or far 
from its headword, but gradually it came to be placed fairly close to its 
headword, often separated from it by the verb (see above, p. 62 note). 
Finally, only front position was used. 
2. The genitive of proper names was originally placed in front position, 
and this continued to be the most common place for it throughout the 
Anglo-Saxon period. The change from post- to front position began with 
the genitive of names of persons and gradually included the names of 
things. The period of transition from comparative freedom of place to a 
preponderance of front position is illustrated by MS H of the Dialogues, 
so that it seems safe to assume as the time of transition the 11th century 
(probably first half). 
3. In points of detail Bede and the Dialogues differ: in the number of 
post-positions of the gen. of proper names; in the gen. of persons; the 
gen. of mann occurs more often in post-position in Bede than in the 
Dialogues; the. difference between post- and front positions of the names 
of things is greater in the Dialogues than in Bo and B.; in the place of 
the gen. of mynster and cirice there is a difference between Bede and 
the Dialogues. 
4. The genitive of names of persons stands in the majority of cases in 
front position; the later the text the greater the number of front positions. 
MS H of the Dialogues shows the transition. Front position is most 
frequent, both in C and in H, but even more in H, if the genitive is not 
accompanied by an adjective. 
5. Although there is a majority of post-positions as regards names of 
things, the differences in number show a tendency towards front position 
in the Alfredian texts; in W. and Ap. there is also in this respect a striking 
majority of front positions. 
6. Del las as a rule a majority of genitives in post-position; mynster 
and cirice in general occur more often in post- than in front position; front 
position is usual in the type of construction: geearnunge man (p. 68); 
words ending in -nysse occur mostly in post-position. 
7. General statements about the place of the genitive may be misleading: 
it is necessary to classify the material and to take into consideration the 
time in which a certain text was written and what kind of text it is, e.g. 
whether it belongs to the Alfredian group of texts or not. 


Wageningen. B. J. Timmer. 
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Notes and News 
A Note on Macbeth 


Macbeth, act i, sc. ii, ll. 59-62, is to the following effect (1. Folio text): 


King. Whence cam'st thou, worthy Thane? 
Rosse. From Fiffe, great King, 
Where the Norweyan Banners flowt the Skie, 
And fanne our people cold. 


The latter two lines, which introduce Rosse's statement of the royal 
victory over the invaders and the rebels (headed by.the Thane of Cawdor), 
have always been a problem for commentators. How, it has been asked, 
can the ensigns of a vanquished army ‘flout’ or mock the sky and 
intimidate the Scots? 

Malone, indeed, solved the problem by suggesting as an explanation: 
— “The meaning seems to be, not that the Norweyan banners proudly 
insulted the sky, but that, the standards being taken by Duncan’s forces, 
and fixed in the ground, the colours idly flapped about, serving only to 
cool the conquerors instead of being proudly displayed by their former 
possessors.” Malone’s explanation, however, has met with little approval 
and, as will be seen presently, is very unlikely. 

A study of Holinshed’- account of the various Viking inroads into 
Scotland has, I feel confident, given me the clue to the controversial lines. 
So far, the Macbeth critics have obviously fixed their eyes exclusively on 
Holinshed’s chronicles of the reigns of Duffe and Duncan. A relevant 
passage, however, is found in the chronicle of Constantine II., where the 
author narrates the Danish attack led by Hungar and Hubba — an attack 
which, like the one alluded to by Shakespeare, is alleged to have taken 
- place in Fife. Here, on p. 138 in the second edition (1585) of Holinshed, 


we read: 


The Danes did weare aloft vpon their armor certeine linen garments, wrought with 
red silke, shewing faire and white both at hand and a far off. Their weapons were of 
such sort as serued for the push rather than for downe-right blowes, the points being of 
such a handsome strong fashion, that no armor might lightlie hold forth against them. 
These kind of weapons, togither with the muster of their huge bodies, was dreadfull at 
the first for the Scotishmen to behold, as they marched towards them in araie of battel. 


The corresponding passage in Holinshed’s authority Boethius reads: 


Erant Danis super arma linee vestes rubro bisso intexte, candore miro fulgentes, 
telaque quibus hostem punctim magis quam cesim petere assueti essent, commoda breuitate 
mucronibus munimentum omne rupturis. Ea armorum species simul cum corporum 
_magnitudine instructam aciem venientibus primo aspectu reddidit terribilem. (Scotorum 


' Historie Lib. X. FO, CCXIII).t 


No reader will fail to be struck by the unusual equipment which the 
chroniclers attribute to the invaders, and there can be no doubt that these 


1 John Belleden (1536) has the following condensed translation: “thay ... had aboue 
thair harnes cote armouris bordourit with reid sylke, schinand with meruellus brightnes, 
-and stok swerdis quhom na armour micht resist. Pir danis apperit richt terrible be pair 
huge bodyis.” In this place, anyhow, Holinshed is independent of Belleden, contrary to 
the view held by E. K. Chambers (William Shakespeare I p. 475). 
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are the banners which Shakespeare had in mind.2 This is another instance 
of how freely the poet drew for his purpose from different parts of his 
historical source. The mysterious ensigns of Hungar and Hubba’s Danes 
are unhesitatingly transferred to the ‘““Norweyan” host of King Sweno, 
arriving (pretendedly) in Scotland many generations later. 

After this, the phrase “fan our people cold’, written of the colours, can 
only mean “‘chill our soldiers with apprehension”, and Malone's theory 
consequently is out of the question. The standards are said to ‘flout the 
sky’ because, as Liddell has it, “to an Englishman of Shakespeare's time 
the mere unfurling of foreign banners on English soil was an insult 
to heaven”. 

The difficulty remains that flowt and fanne are in the present tense, 
while the supposed reality to which they refer is a thing of the past 
the Scottish victory being just what Rosse comes to announce. The 
insertion of did before flout (Keightley) does not seem well-advised, since 
it involves an objectionable metrical readjustment. As some critics have 
long seen, flowt and fanne are to be taken as historic presents, depicting 
in a vivid manner the previous advantages of the invaders. The speaker 
is anxious to deliver his message to the King — remember the haste that 
“looks through his eyes” ! 

That Shakespeare was familiar with Holinshed’s chronicle of Constantine 
is corroborated by a circumstance which in its turn helps to clear another 
obscure passage in the first act of Macbeth, viz. sc. iii, ll. 106-7: 


. as thick as Tale 
Can post with post ... 


Whereas in these lines Rowe's correction of can to came is almost 
universally accepted, his emendation of Tale to hail has been a matter of 
much discussion. Here also a reference to Holinshed may decide, for after 
the description of the ‘Danes’ apparell’’ he writes on the next (and in the 
sec. ed. the opposite) page of the final battle between the Scots and 
the foreigners: 


Anon after, passing forward an easie pace, they [the Danes] shot quarrels, and threw 
darts at their enimies verie freshlie, and the Scots let flie at them againe with arrowes 
and darts as thicke as it had beene a storme of haile. 


Still more striking is the formulation of the latter statement in the 
marginal heading: “The Scots shot arrowes and darts as thicke as haile’’. 
By an interesting association of ideas, the phrase originally describing the 
swiftness of the missiles in a fight has been used to suggest the swiftness 
of the couriers coming to announce Macbeth’s victories.+ 


9 


2 The first edition of Holinshed’s Historie (1577) puts one of its stock pictures of 
battle scenes (with colours) on the page facing the above quotation. — That banners 
were used by the Vikings is known e.g. from the Bayeux Tapestry. Cp. also the story 
in the Orkneyinga Saga of the charmed banner that gained Jarl Sigurd the Stout his 
victory at Skidamyr, and Snorri’s mention of the ‘‘merki” carried at the battle of Stiklar- 
stadir. This question. however, need not be considered here. 

3 Keightley reads From ... Banners as one line (with a hypermetric last syllable) and 
did flowt ... cold as the next. 

+ For the commonness of “as thick as hail” see Dyce's edition of Shakespeare's 


Works, VII p. 76 fol. 
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As a third point of phrasal parallelism between Shakespeare (in Macbeth) 
and Holinshed, I have noted, in passing, the word doubtful to mean “of 
uncertain issue’, of a battle. The bleeding captain in Macb. I ii opens 
his report by “doubtfull it stood”; in Holinshed we find e.g. that King 
Alfred's victory over Gormund at Abingdon was won “after a long and 
doubtfull battel”, or again, of King Indulph’s struggle with the Vikings, 
that “the Danes gaue the onset with such violence, that the battel a long 
space continued doubtfull on both sides’ (pp. 145 and 148 resp. in the 
sec. ed.). But doubtful in this sense was — and partly still is — a 
fairly usual expression, from which, by itself, no particular conclusion may 
be drawn. 


Oslo. Per THORSON. 


Reviews 


Studies in the Accidence of the Lindisfarne Gospels. By ALAN 
S. C. Ross. Leeds School of English Language Texts and 
Monographs II. 179 pp. Kendal: Titus Wilson. 1937. 10s. 


On the accidence of the Lindisfarne Gospels there already exist two 
monographs, viz. Carpenter's on the declension (Bonner Studien, Heft 2) 
and Kolbe’s on the conjugation (Bonner Stud. 5), which contain the complete 
material and also discuss the linguistic origin of the various morphological 
types. Ross announces it as his intention to offer “a contribution to the 
“descriptive diachronic morphology’ of the text’ (p.32). Asa result of his 
inquiries he states in the preface (p. 5) that the great variety of forms with 
one function has proved to be “highly significant — not insignificant, as 
it has hitherto been considered to be,’’ and further that a number of forms 
have been considered ‘‘which, since they have been regarded as insignificant 
variants have ... been left unexplained.’’ And indeed, through the acuteness 
of his method and his thorough familiarity with the Indo-European system 
the author has contrived to contribute considerably to the elucidation of this 
problematic text. 

In the first part the representation of the Primitive English vowels in 
the normal orthography of the scribe is established, and it is stated which 
variations in the vowels of the endings are due to fluctuations in the ortho- 
graphy (archaisms and neologisms). Since the treatise of Carpenter it 
has been recognized that in the language actually spoken by the Lindisfarne 
scribe a general vowel reduction in unstressed syllables must have taken 
place, and that, when the scribe usually distinguishes these vowels in an 
-etymologically correct way, this has to be ascribed to a traditional ortho- 
graphy. It is, however, not quite clear in what way this traditional language - 
is to be interpreted. It appears from Ross’s expositions that he regards it 
as a completely dead scribal system, to which no phonetic considerations 
can be applied. I would prefer to interpret it as a more solemn spoken 
language in the sense expounded by Seip (“Et héiere talemal i middel- 
_alderen,” N.T.S. vol. 7, p. 211). The interpretation one chooses on this 
point is relevant for the explanation of a number of linguistic facts. Ross's 
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conception involves as a consequence that of all the vowel-variations in 
inflexional endings with one function only the alternation a/e (< Prim. 
Engl. 5) can be considered as indicating a phonological development. In 
categories such as the nom. acc. pl. of masc. nouns in -as, -es and the 
infinitives in -a, -e, e indicates the weakened vowel that was the only spoken 
vowel in inflexional endings. But the very frequent alternation o/a in the 
endings Ross is compelled as a consequence of his suppositions to explain 
from analogical influences. According to a lemma, the proof of which 
precedes the expositions, the result of the regular phonological development 
of Prim. E. u in the normal orthography of the scribe is always represented 
by o; for in some categories (nom. acc. pl. neut. ~n-stems, the comparative 
of adverbs, the word heono) Pr. E. -u appears as -o without exception; 
if the alternation o/a had indicated a phonological development, it is 
impossible to explain, according to Ross (p. 29), why it does not occur in 
all categories containing Pr. E. u. In my opinion the author here interprets 
the facts in an erroneous way. It must be taken into consideration that 
some morphological categories have a more closed character than others, 
and this explains the fixation of a homogeneous spelling here. When 
the comparative of adverbs, the plur. of the two words égo, éare and the 
probably purely literary heono show a written -o in all cases, the possibility 
is not therefore excluded that the alternation o/a in some categories where 
it occurs may indicate a phonetic development. In most Anglo-Saxon 
dialects we find in the 10th century a tendency to opening of final o (< u) 
to a (Biilbring § 364, Luick § 349), and it is by this that the alternation 
o/a in Lindisfarne is undoubtedly to be explained, as far as it originates 
from Pr. E. final -u (nom. acc. pl. neutr. -a- st.; nom. sg. -6-stems, nouns 
with short root-syllable and adjectives; nom. acc. sg. -u-stems). 

According to Ross's view the scribe in his spoken language possessed 
only a reduced vowel in inflectional syllables, so the alternation o/a can in 
no case indicate a phonological development. If we understand the written 
norm as rendering a more solemn spoken language, then the variation may 
be interpreted phonologically. Ross in all the cases mentioned looks upon o 
as the only phonologically regular form and a as due to analogical influences. 
For this extension of a there is, however, no adequate basis. In the nom. 
acc. pl. of neutr. -a-stems the intruding -a is supposed to originate from 
the plur. of masc. and fem. -n-stems, where -a originally belonged to the 
nom. and -o to the acc., but there was a tendency to generalize the form 
of the acc. in -o (p. 84). It is very improbable that an ending, being on 
the retreat in its genuine domain, should possess the power of extension 
into another category, and secondarily, as the author seems to assume, 
into the nom. sg. of -d-stems, nouns and adjectives (p. 106). As for 
the nom. acc. sg. suna, dura, the author assumes (p. 80) that they probably 
do not represent actual spoken forms, but are due to the scribe’s tendency 
to regard all nouns ending in a vowel as weak. This is not a very probable 
explanation, considering that sunu appears in 218 cases with the ending 
-u as against 6 -a and 13 -e (1 in -o). It seems that sunu has been the 
traditional scribal form, while the endings -a and -e indicate a phonological 
weakening of the final vowel in the more solemn language and in the 
everyday speech ‘respectively. 

The second part of the treatise considers the morphological variations 
which cannot be explained from different systems of orthography. These 
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variations are obviously due partly to analogical influences, partly to 
different Pr. Gmc. forms. The author displays much talent for careful 
and acute reasoning in treating of the problems in question, and _ his 
statements will be of lasting value for Germanic linguistic science. Still 
one objection cannot be withheld, that of an exaggerated formalism in 
the method. The author has a tendency to assume a variety of Pr. Germ. 
and IndE. forms, whcrever there exists so to speak the mathematical 
possibility for an equation, without taking into consideration dialectal, 
geographical and historical facts, or asking if the system would have been 
likely to tolerate the survival of such isolated forms. The six examples 
of dat. sg. in -o of -a-stems are derived (p. 55) from a Pr.E. instr. in 
-u, nowhere testified, but assumed on account of the OHG. and OS. case. 
It is not probable that Northumbrian should be in accordance with 
continental W. Germ. as distinct from West Saxon. To be sure, the 
author refers to the Olcel. type kaupo-nautr, but the conception of kaupo- 
as an instr. has undoubtedly to be abandoned (cfr. N.T.S. IV, pp. 197 and 
200). -o occurs in Lindisfarne after long root-syllables (westmo, légo) 
where it would have to be explained analogically, that is to say, the 
supposed instrumental ending must at the time of the -u-apocope (after 600) 
have possessed enough functional weight to resist apocope; it is then very 
strange that we find no trace of it in the poetic texts. The forms must be 
considered partly as suggested by the Latin o beneath them, partly as plurals 
or as erroneous. A rather extreme example of this formalistic method 
seems to me the explanation of the I. sg. pres. geséom (p. 133). On the 
basis of this form and the pres. subj. gesii the author constructs an Ind. E. 
athematic pres. *sekwmi, that has no support either within or outside Germ. 
The real explanation is probably less sensational: the verba contracta of 
the type WS. séon sometimes show the athematic ending in the |. sg. pres., 
e.g. V. Ps. fléom (Girvan, § 395, note), obviously on the analogy of béom. 
Pres. subj. gesii is due to the influence of indicative gesiis, gesiid (Sievers 
§ 166, 2, note 2). 

On the other hand, the author is undoubtedly right in explaining pret. 
blefla “‘insuflauit’’ as a redupl. form corresponding to a Goth. *baiblo with 
initial bl- analogically from the pres. This form belongs to a well known 
Anglican type (still more, indeed, it reminds one of the Olcel. type rera, 
gtera, snera, etc. so that one might think of a borrowing). Fiichsel (Anglia 
24, p. 75) has already with much energy proposed this interpretation of the 
form, and so it is to be hoped that blefla will now get its due place in 
Germanic grammar. 

The discussion of the endings of the dat. sg. masc. neutr. in the 
adjective declension (p. 106, cf. p. 26) does not elucidate the historic 
linguistic situation quite satisfactorily. The author arranges his material 
in accordance with the classification of Cook’s glossary, where the dat.- 
instr. is treated as one single case. However, the OE. instr. in -e is still 
to some extent preserved in Lindisfarne as a separate case, cf. examples 
such as gaste halge gefylled (L. 1, 15) etc., and expressions like dege 
gehwemlice ‘‘cotidie’, by Cook given as ‘dative’. But of course the 
consolidation of the 4-case system in the declension of nouns must 
necessarily result in the same for the adjectives also, and the language 
of Lindisfarne seems to display a state of transition into this system for 
the declension of adj. The syncretism is apparently carried through in such 
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a way that -e intrudes into the old domain of the dative ending -um. It 
had some advantages over this ending, being supported by the nouns, and 
satisfying the need for numerical distinction, cf. the scheme for the nouns: 
dat. sg. -e, pl. -um. In most cases the two endings seem to be used 
promiscuously in Lindisfarne. A third ending, -o, occurring in a few 
instances is most probably to be ascribed to the influence of the Norse dat.- 
instr. in -u, which in historical times is confined to the neuter. 


Oslo. INGERID DAL. 


The Allegory of Love. A Study in Medieval Tradition. By 
C. S. Lewis. 378 pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1936. 15s. 


This is a book for which students of English medieval and Renaissance 
poetry must all be grateful. It brings us new knowledge and on many 
familiar poems sheds a wondrous light which makes them more intelligible 
and often more beautiful. But others than English scholars are likely to 
read and enjoy it, too; every lover of medieval poetry will find it illuminating, 
while the historian of European manners will gain from it a clearer insight 
into certain important aspects of his own subject. 

Mr. Lewis's original purpose was apparently to follow the destinies of 
the love poem in England from Chaucer to Spenser. But he seems to 
have soon realized that no adequate treatment of his chosen theme was 
possible until he had gone into the previous history of the common subject- 
matter of that literary genre — if genre it may be called — and its usual 
form. So in two long opening chapters, which he is pleased to describe 
as digressions but which in fact are essential to his purpose, he deals 
with courtly love and with allegory. 

In the first of these his concern is to bring out the essential characteristics 
of courtly love, relating them to the social circumstances of the civilisation 
where it arose, and to sketch its literary history from the Troubadours to 
The Romance of the Rose, through Chrestien and Andreas Capellanus. 
He wisely resists the temptation of adding, to those that have already 
been offered, one more explanation of its rise, aware that any such 
explanation must needs belong to the realm of conjectures. 

Any one dealing with courtly love at this late date goes over ground 
that has already been often traversed and can hardly be expected to say 
anything startlingly novel. But Mr. Lewis none the less succeeds in 
renewing the subject, and thus from the first chapter his book is stamped 
with a rather unusual quality. It is characteristic of him that his success 
is due not to any real discovery but to sympathy with, and consequent 
understanding of, the genuinely human aspect of courtly love, as well as 
to a keen eye for what really matters in it, which previous students had 
overlooked or at least failed to stress. 

His gift of sympathy has enabled him to see courtly love as something 
essentially different from the mere fashion — somewhat absurd, and 
hopelessly out of date — most of its historians have taken it to be. In 
his eyes it is nothing less than the original — shall we say: the first 
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recorded form? — of a sentiment which has been one of the most active 
and potent forces in shaping the modern civilisation of Western Europe, 
namely romantic love — love, that is, conceived as one of the noblest 


passions a man can experience, since the effort to render himself worthy of 
the object of his love raises him above himself. Among the Greeks, the 
Romans, in the early Middle Ages, we find no traces of such a sentiment. 
It was, to all appearances, the comparatively late product of our Western 
world, but exactly where, when and why it began its career, we cannot say. 
All we know is that, towards the end of the 11th century, the poets of 
Aquitaine first gave it literary expression. But ever since, that is for 
nearly ten centuries, it has been alive among us, in life and in art, and by 
no means as something artificial, rather as an essentially normal passion 
in all the nobler souls. But, just as it arose at one time, it may disappear 
at another. And there are not wanting signs that its passing away is 
perhaps taking place under our very eyes. Dealing with courtly love 
conceived of as the early form of romantic love, Mr. Lewis is thus actually 
dealing, not with some far-away fashion which no one can _ possibly 
sympathize with, but with a highly important fact of our own civilisation, 
with which it is still easy, for us at least of the older generation, to be in 
perfect sympathy. 

His conception of courtly love leads him, of course, to see no break 
between the adulterous passion of a Launcelot for a Guinevere, of a 
Tristram for an Iseult, and the chaste love with marriage for its aim which 
Spenser symbolizes in Britomart. To show how it was the same kind of 
love that gradually passed from the one to the other form is the underlying 
purpose of the book as a whole. It is that which gives it exceptional 
interest for the historian of European manners. 

The view that romantic love really continued courtly love, evolved out 
of it, is one that many might be tempted to question. But Mr. Lewis 
proves it to be right — and this, I think, is the other real contribution he 
makes to our knowledge of the subject — by giving due importance to 
the early awareness in the poets and champions of courtly love of a conflict 
between their morality and the morality taught by the Church, and to the 
consequences of that awareness. Conscious of the conflict and incapable 
of reconciling themselves to it, they all attempted somehow or other to 
get rid of it. This they would do either by turning love into a religion, 
or by insisting on the identity between worldly and divine love, or by 
giving the lover the character of a sincerely religious person, or more usually 
by some sort of palinode, frankly admitting at the end of their poem or 
treatise that divine love is incomparably superior to worldly love, that the 
rift between the two is irremediable, and advising the reader to turn away 
from the one and consecrate his life to the other. But these after all were 
- but lame excuses for their singing or teaching love and the sense that they 
were guilty remained with them. There was only one way out of the 
difficulty: love must be dissociated from sin; its end must be the conquest, 
no longer of another's wife, but of a bride. We see the process at work 

in 15th century England, and its consummation in The Fairie Queene. 

_ In his second chapter, on allegory, Mr. Lewis again succeeds in renewing 
a subject on which the last word might seem to have long been said. 
Here too he owes much to his gift of sympathy with apparently outworn 
fashions: under his guidance, we realise how inevitable allegory was at 
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one time as the only means of giving intelligible expression to the realities 
of our inner life, and we seem to find it easier than ever before to pass 
from the outward garment to those realities with their permanent appeal. 
But he owes still more to the curiosity which led him to explore the Latin 
poets and moralists of the Silver Age and to the critical acumen with which 
he could there discern the true beginnings of allegory. For he does not 
begin with the Psychomachia. Whatever the importance of Prudentius 
for later allegorists, he is shown here to have been the final product 
of a long development, and not the originator he has almost universally 
been supposed to be. 

Mr. Lewis rightly disclaims any ambition to account for the ultimate 
origin of allegory in general: that is a problem which the literary historian 
had certainly better leave to the psychologist. But he has attempted to 
trace the early rise of that particular brand of allegory which culminated 
in The Romance of the Rose, and, while tracing it, he has secured welcome 
confirmation of his view that what eventually assumed the appearance 
of a highly artificial literary form was of an essentially natural character, 
a spontaneous and necessary growth. He shows how it owed its inception 
to the difficulty, apparently peculiar to the Roman mind, of distinguishing 
between abstract notions and living spirits. The Romans were always 
turning abstract notions into deities (Concordia, Fides, etc.), whilst their 
traditional deities more and more tended to lose their personality and 
become mere abstractions, a transformation which was hastened of course 
by the gradual spread of monotheistic beliefs. Both processes are seen 
at work in as early a poem as The Thebaid. Statius’ Mars ceases for 
instance to be a real god and becomes hardly more than a personification 
of war, whereas his Clementia, though clearly remaining for him a state 
of mind, is endowed with enough life to be a true personification. The 
poet is actually — in a fortuitous, wholly unintentional manner — 
discovering allegory. 

The possibility of using figures that would appeal to the imagination 
to render abstract notions intelligible was also made at about the same 
time, and independently, by the moralists. Not until the first century 
of our era did the moralists decidedly recognize that the spiritual life of 
a man who wants to be and to do good is a continual struggle. That 
was in fact a psychological discovery which could not at the time, and for 
long after, be conveyed to others but by means of images. And when a 
Seneca inevitably used metaphors borrowed from the battlefield in order 
to give a clear idea of the conflict in his soul, he was also creating in 
his way the allegorical method. What Prudentius really did was to turn 
into a deliberate method a means of expression which the moralists had 
evolved in the endeavour to find apt description for new realities. In his 
hands, we might say, metaphors became true allegories. But he was 
merely doing what others were doing at the same time. In Augustine 
there are passages descriptive of spiritual conflicts which already read like 
allegories. And in Claudian, where the gods of mythology are seen to 
have further declined from their original status into personified abstractions, 
what psychology we find is also in the guise of allegory. They were all 
equally the inheritors of the necessity to use images to deal with the 


realities of spiritual life as well as of the Roman habit of personifying 
abstract notions. 
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In the latter part of the same chapter, Mr. Lewis follows the history of 
allegory in the poets of the late Roman Empire — from Sidonius Apollinaris 
to Martianus Capella, whose De Nuptiis was to have such an influence 
on the 14th century and beyond —, sketches its destinies in the Dark Ages, 
stresses the important fact that if there was a break in its poetical use 
from the 9th to the 12th century, the popular representations of the Virtues 
and Vices, of the Seven Deadly Sins, in sermons and cathedrals, by 
preachers and artists, spread abroad a taste for the allegorical method, — 
and he thus comes to the Latin poets of the School of Chartres, Bernardus 
Sylvestris and Alanus ab Insulis, who in the 12th century used allegory 
to set forth their philosophical conceptions. These were the immediate 
forerunners, and in many ways the teachers, of the poets of courtly love; 
they gave them their notion of Nature, they opened their eyes to the 
manifold beauty of the world, they helped them to their ideal of the perfect 
knight and from afar pointed the way to the reconciliation of the courtly 
with the religious ideal. 

Thus equipped with all he has found in the course of his study of 
courtly love and allegory, Mr. Lewis turns to his subject proper, the history 
of the love-poem in England from Chaucer to Spenser. A chapter on 
The Romance of the Rose, however, must stand at the threshold of such a 
survey. It is followed by four others, on Chaucer, on Gower and Usk, 
on the 15th century, and on The Fairie Queene. In his examination of 
almost every one of a long line of poets, of a long series of poems, Mr. 
Lewis has often something quite definitely new, always something 
stimulating to say. Having made himself thoroughly conversant with the 
traditions in which, when writing of love, the poets moved — traditions 
of form as well as of contents, both psychological and philosophical — 
he is able to explain them and their works as, I make bold to say, they 
have never been explained before. To point out the particular interest 
of each one of his studies is, however, outside our purpose. It is enough 
to say that no reader of any love-poem from The Romance of the Rose 
and The Book of the Duchess to The Fairie Queene should miss the lines, 
pages or chapter — as the case may be — which he devotes to it. 

Still, a few words may be added on Mr. Lewis’s chapters on Chaucer 
and Spenser which are of really outstanding interest. The chapter on 
Chaucer deals with the minor love-poems and Troilus. We have heard 
much of late years about the necessity of realizing that Troilus and 
Criseyde is a poem of courtly love if we wish to understand it properly. 
But we are sure to miss the profound psychological truth in it, Chaucer's 
unquestionable knowledge of the human heart, to which, after all, the best 
parts of the poem owe their power of moving us and their beauty, unless 
for the traditional conception of courtly love we substitute the view that 
it really is an essentially modern sentiment, however obsolete some of its 
original characteristics may have become. With Mr. Lewis as a guide, 
that danger is duly averted. But, fortunately, Mr. Lewis never confines 
himself to a narrow consideration of his subject proper. In each case he 
pays due attention to other aspects besides that in which he is chiefly 
concerned, and much ot his side-criticism — if I may call it so — is 
illuminating. No better instance could be adduced than his analysis of 
Criseyde’s character. This appears to me to settle for good the old 
controversy as to its probability. 
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No less important surely is his masterly explanation of the allegory 
in The Fairie Queene. Steering a middle course between those who refuse 
to take any interest in Spenser’s meaning on the ground that it is a hopeless 
jumble of irreconcilable ideas, and that no understanding of it could 
possibly add to our enjoyment of the poem as a story of marvellous 
adventures, and those who are bent on explaining every little episode, every 
incident as necessarily possessing its distinct signification — Mr. Lewis 
fastens on what he calls the central core of each Book, where the poet's 
imagination clothed in almost transparent images the ideas that had taken 
possession of his soul. Starting from those centres, he can distinguish 
between episodes that are significant, and others that are merely 
decorative or only exist for the sake of the story itself. Such a method of 
interpretation is, I believe, psychologically sound in the case of a poet who is 
both an inexhaustible fountain of images and an allegorist with definite 
ideas to convey. At any rate it enables Mr. Lewis to adduce an 
interpretation of each Book, and of the unfinished poem as far as Spenser's 
purpose can be guessed, which he modestly presents as no more than 
tentative, but the notable result of which is, not only to render Spenser 
more intelligible and therefore more satisfactory to those who wish to 
understand as well as to enjoy, but to give him a position both different 
and higher than the one traditionally assigned him. After reading the 
final chapter of this book, we feel that we have discovered in Spenser a 
realist, a student of life, a man of exceptionally sound sense who has much 
to say on many of the problems with which every one of us is faced. 

Mr. Lewis's book is rich in thought-provoking remarks and reflections 
of which it would be a pleasure to give here some instances, if this review 
were not already of inordinate length. It is throughout written with 
perfect lucidity and great charm, and lighter touches often relieve the 
close-knit argument. Everywhere there is evidence of a fine mind, 
cultured by much personal pondering on wide and varied knowledge. 
After The Allegory of Love whatever Mr. Lewis chooses to publish is 
sure to be received with eager interest.1 


Lausanne. G. BoNNARD. 


Shakespeare’s Philosophical Patterns. By WALTER CLYDE 


Curry. xii + 244 pp. Louisiana State University Press. 
193750. $2.79. 


Professor Curry, who is well known by his book about Chaucer and the 
Mediaeval Sciences, proposes to indicate in the present volume how 
Shakespeare came to participate in the philosophical traditions of his 
time, especially in Scholastic doctrine and in Neo-Platonic conceptions. 
Practically, however, Shakespeare's employment of these traditions is 
shown only in Macbeth and The Tempest. ‘The learned author is certainly 


1 I have noticed but three misprints: p. 157 d’Aubigny for d’'Aubigné; p. 167 lolitee 


for jolitee; p. 279, 7th line from bottom, a comma for a full stop. 
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right in considering that Shakespeare's dramas, though the poet does not 
formulate an original philosophical system, must bear the stamp of historical 
associations which influenced their production. But it has been well 
known before that the cosmology, ontology and moral philosophy of the 
Renaissance are lacking in originality. So, in spite of the extensive 
learning of Professor Curry, we feel somewhat disappointed when he 
starts tracing back the theories of the Renaissance to Augustinus or Stoic 
and Neo-Platonic philosophy. A book like Hardin Craig’s The Enchanted 
Glass (1936) has only recently made clear in a most convincing way the 
importance of mediaeval Scholasticism for the ideas and feelings of the 
time of Shakespeare. 

It is not easy to separate in Professor Curry'’s study the cases which are 
worked out convincingly from those where the point is exaggerated. To 
give an example: We are willing to concede that in Macbeth the Christian 
conception of a metaphysical world of objective evil and the malignant 
presence of demonic forces are visible, but we feel uneasy about the way 
in which the character of Macbeth and his wife is divided by . Professor 
Curry into a certain number of single traits which are traced back to 
Scholasticism. The spiritual experiences of Macbeth after his first murder, 
his changing character from the natural good to unnatural acts accompanied 
by the knowledge of right and wrong may be in accordance with scholastic 
Moral Philosophy, but they can be more simply and more reasonably 
explained by Shakespeare's intuitive knowledge of general human nature 
and his keen observation uf contemporary characters. 

We feel more convinced by Professor Curry’s methods in tracing 
concepts of sacerdotal Neo-Platonic science in the philosophical pattern 
of The Tempest. In spite of the complicated contents of theurgical works 
we are made to see the background of Neo-Platonic¢ traditions without any 
difficulty. Frequent well-adapted remarks about general Aesthetics and 
a fair number of instructive notes which show the author's wide reading 
make pleasant additions to a book which aims at more than it achieves, but 
which shows an admirable insight into the force of traditions even in an 
age which progressed as rapidly as the age of Shakespeare. 


Freiburg i. Br. FRIEDRICH BRIE. 


Racial Proverbs, a Selection of the World’s Proverbs arranged 
Linguistically by SELwyN Gurney CuHampion, M.D. cxxix + 
767 pp. London: G. Routledge & Sons. Price 35/—. 


| The author of this vast work, to which he gave 27 years of his life, a 
_ medical man, not a philologist, prides himself on presenting a selection of the 
wisdom of the nations, not merely the dross of proverbial sayings, as all, or 
nearly all, others do. Indeed, he and his numerous collaborators have 
carefully sifted their materials, and in some cases only picked out one or 
two specimens which seemed to be typical for the nations or tribes whose 
proverbial locutions have been collected. It cannot be denied that in 
undergoing the process of an English translation very many have lost what 
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makes their charm and attractiveness for the philologist’s organs ot 
observation and judgment, and can only arouse a mild ethnological curiosity. 
At least with regard to the proverbs of the civilized nations the reader will 
constantly bear in mind what Andrew Ivanovich Guershoon L.L.B., the 
translator of the Russian selection, states: “I was often sorry when 
submitting my translations of these old folk-sayings to Dr. Champion, to 
note the loss of rhyme, rhythm, alliteration, dramatization, witticisms, 
jeux-de-mots, and so forth.” The philologist’s interest will be tickled 
by the queer twists given to Anglosaxon or Spanish proverbs by the 
American negroes, such as: If bee didn’t have sting, he would no 
keep him honey, or: Kick dog, him friend you; feed dog, him bite you. 
Dr. Champion is perfectly aware that the 26000 proverbs selected from 
186 languages are not a full and complete compilation of the world’s best 
racial aphorisms, and that the value of his book would have been enhanced, 
had the material been given in the original as well as in translation. The 
introductions to the various sections of Proverbs written by Dr. Champion's 
collaborators will be found to be mines of useful information. The 
selections made from the proverbial wisdom of the major religions of the 
world will, of course, claim particular attention. The author, P. Macleod 
Yearsley, F.R.C.S., provides against possible objections by saying: “it is 
undeniable that the difference between a proverb and a religious direction 
or admonition is sufficiently imperceptible to make it difficult at times to 
distinguish the one from the other.”’ But his including such passages as: 
“I am the vine, ye are the branches; he that abideth with me, and I in him, 
the same bringeth forth much fruit, for without me ye can do nothing”; 
or: “Into Thy hands I commend my spirit”, is not even excused by this 
wise remark. Such passages only illustrate St. Mark's statement: ‘““Without 
a parable spake He not to the people’, quoted in the first section: Proverbs 
and Sayings about Proverbs. 

The extensive Bibliography, p. cix-cxxix, will be thankfully received 
by experts. The indexing of this book has been carried out wisely and 
comprehensively. First comes a Linguistic and Geographical Index, then 
a Subject Matter Index, and, greatest help of all, an Alternative Chief-Word 
Index. Thus reference is really made easy. The proverbs in each section 
are arranged alphabetically, not according to the first word, but according 
to the chief or catchword, and where there are two, according to the 
first catchword. 

As with the spread of European speech and thought the use of 
proverbial speech is fast dying out even among primitive peoples, such 
a paroemiographic work as Dr. Champion's Racial Proverbs must be 
considered not only as a labour of love, but as a work of real merit. 


Basel. E. THOMMEN. 
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Current Literature: 1938 


I. Fiction, Drama and Poetry 


The statistics given in The English Catalogue of Books for this year 
show that there has been a general decline in all branches of original 
creative literature. In the fields of both poetry and drama publication was 
considerably less than in 1937, while fiction shows a fall of something 
like 400 works. But this need occasion no uneasiness. It probably means 
that less mediocre and worthless material has found its way into print. 
The only valid criterion by which literary achievement can be judged is 
a qualitative and not a quantitative one, and regarded from this angle the 
year 1938 has much of value to show. 

Amongst works of fiction Lettice Cooper's National Provincial 
(Gollancz, 8/6) must be awarded a high place, though it is not so much 
a novel as a picture of a community and a generation. The scene is laid 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire (Miss Cooper’s home county) and the 
period covered is the last four or five years; but there is no real story 
and no hero or heroine. It is a social panorama, written around a 
central idea rather than a central character, and that idea one of change 
and conflicting forces operating in the lives of every person, from the 
greatest business-magnate down to the humblest domestic servant, though 
by far the great majority of them are unaware of the significance of what 
is going on around them. Miss Cooper understands the folk of whom 
she writes. Her novel is peopled with many characters, all of them vital, 
living creations, drawn with insight and sympathy. The types are varied. 
There is the self-made business man, philanthropically inclined but rather 
contemptuous of the working class from which he has risen; there are the 
genial, friendly but rather conservative vicar, and the earnest young curate 
who shocks his congregation by taking a prominent part in Left Wing 
politics and making outspoken comments from the pulpit on social questions; 
there are Communists and Fascists, Trades Union leaders and University 
professors, journalists and works-managers; there is Rosie, the semi-literate 
servant girl, and Olive Waters, a young lady who works in a ready-made 
clothing factory and, quite content with her job, is interested in little 
else but fashions in clothes and hairdressing on the one hand, and the 
maintenance of her social superiority to Rosie and her class on the other. 
There are her parents, who can see in schemes of social improvement 
nothing but attempts to disturb the serenity of their_lives; and to set against 
them there is the works-manager Stephen Harding, who is converted to 
Socialism yet in order to live must continue to draw a salary from a system 
which he believes to be fundamentally wrong. And these are only a few 
of the types represented. The remarkable thing is that, though we 
naturally feel more sympathy with some of them than with others (and what 
we think of any of them will probably depend to some extent on our own 
standpoint and feelings), there are no villains or heroes amongst them, 
even in the mildest sense. Miss Cooper does not attempt to moralise or 
to teach. She presents her picture as she sees it, trying to be fair to all 
her characters and identifying herself with each in turn, yet at the same 
time preserving her objective point of view towards the picture as a whole. 
Though it is done so skilfully, however, the impressicn the book leaves 
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upon us is far from cheering. We put it down feeling that the greater 
part of humanity is quite indifferent to the movements and the questions 
which are agitating the world today, while of the few who do appreciate 
their gravity one half is made up of cranks with a single fixed idea, and 
the other half must swim with the current in whatever direction it happens 
to flow, because their existence, together with that of their families, 
depends upon their playing for safety. And what is true of the Yorkshire 
mill town is true of the entire world. 

The scene of Sir Hugh Walpole’s The Joyful Delaneys (Macmillan, 
8/6) is in London, especially the London of Shepherd Market and the 
Green Park. One must not look in it for too consecutive or too closely- 
woven a story, for like the work mentioned above, it is a picture rather 
than a novel in the more conventional sense of the word, and its main 
concerns are atmosphere and character rather than plot. In both Sir Hugh 
is eminently successful. The Delaneys are a middle-class family who 
live in genteel poverty, as so many middle-class families do in these days; 
yet though they are continually on the verge of ruin, and though in many 
respects their world is a drab. one, they manage to face life cheerfully 
and get a good amount of interest and happiness out of it. The book 
is concerned with the narration of their exploits and those of the other 
persons with whom Fate brings them into contact. The canvas is large 
and crowded with figures which give an impression of vital, throbbing 
life, while the background of London, with its clubs, its boarding-houses, 
its markets and its gardens is vividly portrayed, but in its general spirit 
rather than in recognisable detail. In contrast with Miss Cooper's work 
which we have just considered, there is a cheery, optimistic air throughout 
this book; yet it is not lacking in seriousness, for the Delaneys and their 
affairs are symbolic of modern civilisation, where man remains optimistic 
in spite of the clouds that loom above him and the dangers that are in 
the air. Significantly enough the book ends with a New Year's party, 
where the assembled company join in Auld Lang Syne to the accompaniment 
of the wireless. But then Fred, one of the main characters in the story, 
reflects upon its purport : 


The house was secure, for.a while at least. It had been a dangerous year, but at the 
end of it they were all together. He saw his beloved town, danger, destruction hanging 
over it, but it seemed to him indestructible. ... And now it was on tip-toe to welcome 
the New Year, the dance bands playing, the lights shining, the wind blowing through 
the Park trees, the barges lying dark on the river, the men and women kneeling in the 
churches, so many stairs and rooms and roofs and chimneys — the spirit indestructible 
the soul eternal. ‘ 


Francis Brett Young's Dr Bradley Remembers (Heinemann, 8/6) 
was announced as a reply and a counterblast to Cronin’s The Citadel. 
As such it can be disregarded, for from almost every point of view it is 
an ineffective reply; but its merits as an original and independent novel 
entitle it to a high place amongst its author's works. Dr Bradley, just 
retiring from practice, closes his surgery for the last time and then, as he 
sits by the fire, his mind goes back over his life and his experiences, from 
the time of his childhood in a Shropshire village, through his student days 
and the many vicissitudes of his professional career, to his final settlement 
as a general practitioner in an industrial town of the Midlands. It is a 
very human story of a man who gives himself conscientiously to the 
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demands of his vocation, of misfortunes bravely borne, of kindliness, 
devotion and consideration that win for him the affection of all his patients. 
There is nothing sensational, nothing spectacular about it, though there is 
a good deal of kindly humour and not a little tender sadness. Mr Brett 
Young, as in all his works, shows himself a profound student of human 
nature, and there are some excellently drawn characters in this story, from 
Bradley's rather dissipated father and the old “bone-setter’” Mortimore, 
to the brilliant young surgeon Lacy and Bradley's neurotic son who ends 
his life by an over-dose of morphia. If there is any serious blemish in 
the work it is to be found in this last character. As a psychological 
study the part is well drawn, but one feels that it is introduced in a 
somewhat conventional manner. From the very beginning it is evident 
that this young man is destined to be a misfit and to come to an unfortunate 
end. We know what to expect and are not surprised when the inevitable 
happens. But though Matthew's réle may not have been very happily 
conceived, the evolution of his character is depicted with considerable 
understanding. The author, too, knows the district and the community 
of which he writes, and there is a facility and grace about the style of 
the book that makes for easy and delightful reading. It is a long story, 
but the reader will never become weary of it. On the contrary, if his 
experience is that of the present writer he will find that once he has begun 
he is reluctant to leave it. It is one of the few books about the medical 
profession that are litere‘.re of the first rank. 

Another very long novel is R. C. Hutchinson’s Testament (Cassell, 
9/—), a book based on the diary of a Russian officer who went through 
the Great War as a soldier in the Czarist army, spent some months as 
a prisoner in Austria, and then returned to his own country to witness 
the Revolution of 1917 and to live through the first few years of tumult 
and upheaval that it occasioned. It is a telling and vivid picture of those 
years, drawn with a great amount of skill and insight. The figures that 
move through the seven-hundred-odd pages are innumerable, and the 
atmosphere is terrifyingly realistic. The whole tale is pervaded by a sense 
of confusion, yet of a tremendous, impersonal force, sweeping ruthlessly 
along and catching up everyone and everything in its stream. Yet primarily 
it is not a tale of movements and social forces, but of human beings. 
Captain Scheffler’s story, told by his friend Alexei Ostraveskov — the 
story of a man overtaken and destroyed by the very forces he himself has 
helped to create — is the central theme, but many others cross and 
re-cross it, all of them tales of the precious lives of men and women who 
have beccme involved in events which they do not understand, which 
they cannot control, and of which oftentimes they are only dimly conscious. 
In places the story rises to epic proportions, and it certainly contains all 
the elements of truly great tragedy — terror. pity and grandeur. 

H. G. Wells’ The Brothers (Chatto & Windus, 3/6), brief as it is, is 
somewhat disappointing, and is, indeed, rather a propagandist pamphlet than 
a novel. The two brothers from whom-the book takes its title are the 
leaders of Fascist and Communist elements respectively in a civil war not 
unlike the present war in Spain. Neither, however, is aware of their 
kinship until they come face to face, one as'’a would-be dictator, the other 
as his prisoner; then, in the course of a frank conversation, they come to 
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realise that actually their points of view differ but little, despite their 
different party labels, though to each the existence of the other is 
indispensable if he is to retain his position and prestige amongst his 
followers. Swiftly the tale moves to a tragic conclusion. The prisoner 
is urged by his brother to make his escape while he can, but an over- 
zealous sentry shoots him dead and then turns his gun upon the dictator 
himself, who has tried to prevent the shot. So both brothers die, but the 
war they have started still goes on. As propaganda the story is skilfully 
and effectively contrived, but it is rather deficient in any outstanding 
literary qualities. 

In verse, as well as in prose, Edward Thompson has already 
established himself as one of the most subtle and understanding interpreters 
of the spirit of the East — especially of India — and in his novel The 
Youngest Disciple (Faber & Faber, 7/6) his skill remains undiminished. 
It is the story of the Buddha, told through the mouth of a young herd-boy 
who followed him in all his wanderings and was with him at his death. 
The picture is, naturally, based largely upon the Buddhist scriptures, 
though Mr Thompson gives an interpretation of his own to Gotama’s 
teaching. The Buddha of this-story is, in fact, much more human than 
the passive, rather fatalistic teacher of popular belief on the one hand, 
and the more sentimentalised prophet of Arnold’s Light of Asia on the 
other. Something of a Christ-like figure, he has been set by the author 
against a background of the Indian countryside — the hills, forests, and 
the lives of the simple villagers of his day which were no less an essentiai 
part of his daily life than was the countryside of Galilee a part of the life 
of Jesus. The style, too, is obviously influenced by the theme and betrays 
many reminiscences both of the Buddhist sacred writings and of the Bible. 
Even in his prose works Mr Thompson is really a poet; that is why, though 
he will appeal to the discriminating reader, he will probably fail to attract 
the wider public. And this is not only true of The Youngest Disciple but 
also of the same author’s An End of the Hours (Macmillan, 7/6), the 
final instalment of that trilogy which was introduced with An Indian Day 
and reached its second stage with A Farewell to India; yet though it belongs 
to this wider setting it can be read as an independent work. Against the 
background of an India of rapidly changing values, where old religious 
faiths are decaying and new ones are taking their place, we follow out the 
story of a young, idealistic Englishman who goes out to take charge of a 
missionary school. There is a good deal of clever portraiture in this book, 
and not a little cynicism; but mainly it is a spiritual biography which 
enshrines a profound mystical faith in the ultimate redeeming power of 
Love and the supreme reality of Good. All Mr Thompson's merits as a 
writer show themselves here; his command of language, his easy and 
graceful style, his skilful character portrayal, his peculiarly individual sense 
of humour, and above all his power of creating vividly and convincingly 
the oriental atmosphere. Nor is he devoid of sentiment. The last chapter, 
indeed, is a masterly piece of writing; but he never degenerates into mere 
sentimentality. 

Horace Annesley Vachell, a prolific writer of fiction, made his 
reputation as far back as 1905 with The Hill, a novel written around the’ 
story of friendship at a public school. A few years later this was followed 
by a sequel, John Verney, in which the chief characters of The Hill 
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appeared in their early manhood. Now, in Lord Samarkand (Cassell, 8/6), 
we meet some of the same figures again, but this time in middle-age. In his 
foreword the author confesses that the work has “incubated” for almost a 
quarter of a century; but for all that it bears none of the marks of prolonged 
composition. Its setting, in fact, is the contemporary world of big business, 
economic and international crises, Fascism and Communism. Lord 
Samarkand, an influential newspaper magnate, is the “Demon” of The 
Hill, who, for the sake of social prestige, has married a Roman Catholic 
lady of an old established family. The union is not a happy one; 
Samarkand falls in love with his young secretary and lives with her first 
in a cottage in the country and later in a flat in London. His wife's 
religious scruples prevent her from divorcing him, though in the end, by 
dint of veiled threats, he extorts from her a promise to file a petition. 
This, however, is made unnecessary by Samarkand’s sudden death at the 
hands of a gunman in Paris. The characters (especially that of the young 
secretary Judy) are well drawn, and the story, though not without touches 
of the melodramatic, and though at times over-elaborated, is, on the whole, 
well told. The weakest part is the conclusion, which appears something 
of a deus ex machina device to save the faces of everyone and avoid 
awkward: complications. 

The precise significance of the title of Clemence Dane's The Moon 
is Feminine (Heinemann, 7/6), her first full-length novel since Broom 
Stages, is not very apparent; and the story itself is no less mystifying. 
The setting is the Brighton of Regency days, with all its finery and its 
glamour, where a young dilettante poet falls in love with a beautiful lady. 
But one moonlight night, straying upon the beach, he encounters a strange 
creature, human in form yet apparently ignorant of the world of humans, 
who exercises an uncanny fascination over him. Apparently he has come 
from the sea and is a kind of merman. When he tells his story to his 
mistress she does not conceal her scepticism. At first she is merely 
amused, but later grows jealous, fancying that she is losing her hold over 
her lover in proportion as his obsession increases. So at the next full 
moon, when the creature is due to appear again, she steals down to the 
beach to see him for herself, and if need be to intercept him. The next 
morning her dead body is washed up by the waves. What is the meaning 
of it? Is it symbolic of man’s urge to create and achieve, conflicting with 
his loyalty to his home and his family? Or is it merely an artistic piece 
of fantasy? Whichever it is, the book is delightfully written, and towards 
the end becomes almost poetic in its treatment of the conflict of desires 


and emotions. The actual characters are very few in number, but what 


there are are drawn with a masterly hand, while the fashionable world of 
the early nineteenth century is brought to life as Clemence Dane can bring 
to life any period of past history. 

S. P. B. Mais is probably better known for his broadcast talks and his 
works of popular literary criticism than as a writer of fiction. His most 
recent novel, Old King Coal (Cassell, 7/6) depicts in realistic fashion life 
in a Welsh mining village during the last quarter of a century. The village 


itself, with its derelict mine, its ugiv «ips and its squalid cottages on the 


~, 


one hand, and on the other the adjacent country mansion and extensive 
“grounds of the iron-master John Pentre, forms « hackground of contrasts, 


and against this move a number of clearly differentiated figures. There 


are the miners and the iron-puddlers themselves, some of them disgruntled 
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and dispirited, others accepting their squalid destiny with careless 
complacency; there is the young village schoolmaster, of an evangelical 
turn of mind, quite unable to understand the failure of the villagers to 
aspire to a better mode of life; there are the young girls, the products of 
a generation of popular education, vaguely dissatisfied with their 
surroundings but seeing no way of escape from them; and there is John 
Pentre the ironmaster, jovial and large-hearted in many respects but 
dominated by the traditional Welsh impetuosity. All are well drawn 
characters, each representative of a type yet each at the same time 
individualised. But the abiding impression left by the book concerns no 
single individual, but the community as a whole. It is an impression of 
gloom and hopelessness — the gloom and hopelessness of a distressed 
area and of a society, once active and virile, but now falling into physical 
and moral decay. And it is the more grim and melancholy in that it is 
not purely fictitious. There are many such distressed areas in parts of 
England and Wales. 

In the field of short stories, essays and belles-lettres there is little to 
show, though E. V. Lucas’ Adventures and Misgivings (Methuen, 6/—), 
with its versatility, its elegant, cultured style and its gentle humour stands 
out as a memorable -volume. Lucas was the Lamb of our day, and 
literature is the poorer for his passing. He was a prolific writer, but his 
distinctive qualities remained to the end. Though the present collection 
of essays is a posthumous one, it may not be his last, for it is almost 
certain that a rich harvest could still be gleaned from his contributions io 
the many periodicals thai, during his lifetime, he helped to distinguish. 
The only other volume of the year worthy to stand beside it is Essays, 
Poems and Letters of Julian Bell (Hogarth Press, 12/6). Bell, a young 
writer who was killed while fighting on the Government side in Spain, 
may be the more idealistic of the two, but Lucas has the more wisdom and 
is the more satisfying, though his younger contemporary was a genuine 
artist. who might have come to occupy an honoured place in English letters 
had he lived to perfect his art. 

Another welcome addition to the Everyman Library (Dent, 2/—) is 
Stories, Essays and Poems by Walter de la Mare. It comprises 
thirteen stories, two critical essays and a lengthy extract from Desert 
Islands, as well as a selection from Mr de la Mare's poetry; and in addition 
the author has contributed an introductory essay on the relationship between 
author and reader, which is here published for the first time — altogether 
an excellent representative selection from one of the most charming of 
English writers. There is a companion-volume, in the same series, of 
Stories, Essays and Poems by Hilaire Belloc. Mr Belloc’s qualities are 
not those of Mr de la Mare; he represents a different side of present-day 
English literature, but the selection is a catholic one and does justice to 
him as well as any anthology could do. And perhaps, while we are 
speaking of belles lettres, we ought also to notice the periodical New 
Writing (Lawrence & Wishart, 6/— per number), which appears each 
quarter under the editorship of John Lehmann, one of the most promising 
of the younger school of writers. It contains essays, stories and verse, 
mostly by authors with a ‘‘left” bias, and its scope is not limited to English 
literature. it has made a promising start. but how long it will be able to 
survive remains to be seen. These are not auspicious days for this type 
of publication. Even The Criterion, which for the last seventeen vears, 
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under the editorship of T. S. Eliot, has been one of the leading English 
literary periodicals, ceased publication with the close of the year 1938, 


In poetry, though a number of established writers have brought out 
new work and a few new ones have made their appearance, there is little 
to record that is really notable. Of special interest to Bronté students is 
a manuscript note-book, now in the British Museum, containing forty-four 
autograph poems by Emily Bronté. Thirty-eight of these pieces have 
already appeared in print; the other six (four of which have previously 
been published only in an imperfect form, and two not at all) are now 
printed by Helen Brown and Joan Mott in a slender volume entitled Gondal 
Poems, by Emily Bronté (Blackwell, 5/—). At least one of these pieces 
is of interest in that it is the only relic we have left of Emily's writing 
during the last two and a half years of her life, while another, entitled 
The Prisoner is a fuller version than has hitherto been known of a work 
which is, after Wuthering Heights, its author's most famous. The poems 
are adequately annotated, and a full list of the contents of the manuscript 
is appended. 

Hilaire Belloc’s Sonnets and Verse (Duckworth, 7/6) is not really 
a new book, but an older one re-published with considerable additions, 
notably several epigrams and an Heroic Poem in Praise of Wine. Many 
of the earlier pieces will be already familiar to the reader and will need 
no commendation. The newer verses show that their author has lost none 
of his pristine skill and charm; nor is his power of satire any way diminished. 
But these more recent pieces differ markedly in tone from most of their 
predecessors. Time, and the spirit of the age, have laid their hand 
heavily on Mr. Belloc, and he is apt to look back at the optimistic 
mood of his by-gone years as self-deception and delusion. He is now 
more cynical and pessimistic; sometimes even a spirit of defeatism becomes 
visible in his latest verses, and not infrequently one detects a strain of 
impatience with an age which cannot see things in the same light as himself. 
But the old versatility has not altogether deserted him; from his more 
serious reflections and pronouncements he can turn aside to wit and epigram, 
to the worship of beauty and to invective against all that he considers 
heresy. The poem in praise of wine is the most significant of the whole 
collection. Fervent in tone, classical in conception, deeply religious in 
sentiment, it voices a whole philosophy in some three-~hundred lines; but 
it is essentially a philosophy of one who has travelled life's highways and 
has come to rest at the end of his journey. Many readers who are familiar 
with Mr Belloc’s earlier writings may perhaps feel a little disappointed 
with some of these later products. But though he now belongs to the 
older generation and cannot feel quite at home in the contemporary world 
(that, of course, is no condemnation or criticism), he is still one of the 
foremost of our living poets. 

Stella Gibbons has already published two collections of verse and 
several of her pieces have appeared in anthologies. The Lowland Venus 
and Other Poems (Longmans, 3/6) is her most recent contribution to 
contemporary poetry. The title-piece is a eulogy on the magic, the beauty 
and the peace of the countryside, with its spiritual comfort and healing 
influence, while The Marriage of the Machine (an unfinished fragment) 
voices the author's fear that the materialism of the machine-age will cast 
its blight even upon nature, so that the spirit of man can no longer find 
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solace there. There are, too, some very felicitous childhood verses. 
characterised by simplicity, imagination and tenderness, while other pieces 
give evidence of the poet’s deep appreciation of the beauties of human 
character. 

Victoria Sackville-West’s long meditative poem Solitude 
(Hogarth Press, 5/—) is in every way a worthy successor to The Land, 
though it is of quite a different kind. Characterised by restraint, feeling 
and pensiveness, it is essentially a personal poem and has not been 
influenced over-much by the spirit of the age or the troubles and tumult of 
the world at large. Those who are accustomed to regard Miss Sackville- 
West as a poet of the countryside may, at first, regret that she has turned 
to philosophy and introspection; but there are still plenty of passages where 
her love of nature and her fine gift of natural description shine forth. 
Every lover and student of present-day English verse should certainly 
read this poem; it is one of the really important ones of recent times. And 
James Stephens’ Kings and the Moon (Macmillan, 5/—) is also to be 
commended. In the introductory poem the author disclaims any didactic 
aim; yet underlying all his verses there is an ethical strain — the potency 
and efficacy: of love: 


No pride hath he who sings of escape from love ; 
All songs of escape from love are songs of despair. 


So he writes in one of the most significant poems in the book; and in others 
we find him voicing his sorrow that love seems so little in evidence in the 
world today. But the chief merit of these pieces is not so much their 
content as their delicate lyrical style and their subtle imagery, two qualities 
which have always characterised the works of this author. 

A second volume of poems from the pen of Louis MacNeice has 
appeared under the title The Earth Compels (Faber & Faber. 6/—). 
Modern in technique and idiom, these pieces are reminiscent of W. H. 
Auden, to whom the epilogue is addressed. Many of them are concerned 
with the contemplation of memories or of past episodes in the author's life, 
and all are marked by a strong imaginative element. Then there is also 
Cecil Day Lewis’ Overtures to Death (Cape, 5/—), which takes its 
title from a sequence of seven poems in which Death is addressed as enemy, 
counsellor, friend, deliverer and destroyer. But not in this sequence only 
is death the subject. A consciousness of its nearness broods over almost 
every piece in the volume. A number of these are personal and were 
obviously written under the shadow of imminent war; but in others a more 
universal note is sounded and the poet becomes the voice of humanity, 
expressing its conviction that, if it wills, it has yet the power to defy death 
and to triumph over it. 

Another important volume is Robert Graves’ Collected Poems 
(Cassell, 10/6) though it should be explained that it does not include all 
that the author has written up to date. Some fifty new poems, never before 
published, appear in it, but for the rest, as Mr Graves explains in his 
preface, all that now seems to misrepresent his poetic seriousness at the 
time of its composition has been suppressed. The book is divided into 
five parts, each representative of a stage in “the struggle to be a poet 
in more than the literary sense’, and thus, throughout the whole, can be 
traced the development of the poet’s mind from a purely romantic attitude 
to a metaphysical one. Even in the earlier verses a streak af necsimiem 
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is to be detected. The very first poem, for instance, represents the world 
as a haunted house, full of terrors, hollow echoes and decay; later the 
pessimistic element becomes more strongly marked, but by the end the poet 
has arrived at a kind of stoical serenity, which may seem a somewhat 
barren comfort to many but which to himself is more satisfying than his 
earlier, lighter mood. Opinions, no doubt, will differ as to Mr Graves’ 
place amongst modern English writers, as they will about the relative 
merits of his “periods’’ of development. But he is an author who cannot 
be neglected, and this edition of his poems, with its explanatory foreword, 
should be very welcome. 

Memory and Other Poems (Constable, 6/—) is Walter dela Mare's 
first collected volume since the appearance of The Fleeting in 1933. As 
the title implies, many of the pieces are inspired by the author's memory 
of other days and all that they have meant to him, and there is about them 
a certain wistful, regretful note for the passing of youth with its joyful, 
care-free experiences. Mr de la Mare won his reputation as a poet of 
childhood, but that is only one side of his genius. In this volume he 
shows himself above all the poet of fantasy and of subjective moods, of 
humanity, of kindliness and of feelings too deep for expression. There 
is little here about that modern mal du siécle with which we have become 
so familiar of late years. The sadness of Mr. de la Mare’s poetry is 
something gentler and more mystical: the sadness of twilight moods, of 
peace and of wonder. Al! the poems are pervaded with a sense of eternity, 
a consciousness of the transience of beauty and of all earthly things, 
and of a knowledge that not very far off is that shadow-land where life 
merges imperceptibly into death. Here, as ever, the poet is master of 
the suggestive phrase, the dream atmosphere, the colourful word. The 
volume is an important one not only because it shows that there are still 
poets who have not lost their faith in life, in human values and in the 
traditional standards of their art, but because it gives a view of all sides 
of its author's genius. 

Two outstanding anthologies of the year are the English Association's 
third series of Poems of Today (Macmillan, 3/6) and Maurice Wollman’s 
Poems of Twenty Years, 1918-1938 (Macmillan, 6/—). Both have been 
most carefully compiled by competent scholars, and both, within their 
limits, have aimed at as great catholicity as possible; yet the two differ very 
considerably — a tribute to the diversity of modern poetry. In each case 
the period covered is roughly the same. Mr Wollman’s book contains 
259 poems, that of the English Association 161, yet they have less than 
a dozen pieces in common. Of the two the Poems of Today is the more 
orthodox. It is true that a number of new names appear which were 
unknown when the previous two volumes were prepared, but on looking 
through the index one is struck by the predominance of the older, well- 
established writers. The editors, indeed, admit that they have adopted 
conservative standards and that though “the book will be found to include 
a number of poems that are truly typical of the modern school”, yet “no 
attempt has been made to represent the more extreme forms of that 
movement.’ Mr Wollman has been less bound by tradition, and certainly 
less cautious, with the result that he has admitted into his pages much 
that his fellow-editors would have rejected. In a sense his book is the 
wider in scope; and his system of grouping according to themes is to be 
commended. But in no sense is his volume to be regarded as a rival to 
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the English Association’s. Rather the two are complementary, and taken 
together they give a pretty faithful and complete picture of English poetry 
since the war. In Poems of Today emphasis is placed on personal elements 
and on the distinctiveness of the individual poets; Mr Wollman, on the 
other hand, brings out by his choice and arrangement the general spirit of 
the verse of the period and the resemblances between authors. 


So far as literary qualities are concerned, the outstanding play of the 
year has been Sir James Barrie’s posthumous work The Boy David 
(Peter Davies, 5/—), which brings to life the biblical story of David, 
Saul and Goliath. When we first find David he is tending his father’s 
sheep, a gentle, imaginative boy, but despised by the rest of the family. 
We then hear of his killing the bear and the lion, see him going out to 
combat with Goliath, and then, after his victory, there comes. the 
estrangement between himself and Saul, who realises that this young man 
is destined to supplant him as king. Finally we leave David as we found 
him, unconcernedly looking after his flocks, save that now he has Goliath's 
spear beside him. About characters, setting and language there is a 
charmingly effective simplicity, though the play is by no means lacking in 
dignity on that account. As the title indicates, it is the young shepherd-lad 
rather than the king of the biblical narrative that Barrie strives to re-create, 
| and it is his boyishness — a touch of the Peter Pan nature — that is 
stressed throughout. Even when he is “exalted” he is still very human, 
and in all his exploits, thrilled as he is by the prospect of adventure, he 
admits to some fear. He is, in fact, a fine character-study, embodying all 
that is best in childhood and youth. But equally masterly are the stolid, 
rather unimaginative Jesse, his harrassed wife and the moody Saul, the 
last probably the figure next in importance to David himself. The theme 
of the piece, in fact, is symbolised in that friendship between Saul and 
David which finally turned to rivalry — the rivalry of youth and age, of 
the old ideas and the new, of the fortunate and the unfortunate. It is by 
no means the best play that Barrie has written, but it is worthy to stand 
beside those for which he is so well known — Peter Pan, Dear Brutus 
and The Admirable Crichton. 

Charles Morgan, no matter what he undertakes, always writes with 
distinction. He is, perhaps, amongst the first half-dozen living masters 
of English style, and this quality of stylistic excellence comes out very 
markedly in his play The Flashing Stream (Macmillan, 6/—). It is 
probably this, together with the clarity of his character-portrayal, that will 
strike a reader first; but it was not primarily for these artistic excellencies 
that the play was written. There is a theme to it — that of “single- 
mindedness’; and by “‘single-mindedness"’ Mr Morgan means, as he explains 
in a lengthy but interesting preface, the dedication of one’s self to a vital 
task to the exclusion of all other passions or conflicting interests. ‘This 
singleness of mind, called by Jesus purity of heart, the genius of love, of 
science, of faith, resembles in the confused landscape of experience a 
flashing stream, fierce and unswerving as the zeal of the saints, to which 
the few who see it commit themselves absolutely.” This doctrine is 
exemplified in the play by a small band of engineers, living an enforced 
celibate life at a research station on a lonely island, where they are 
attempting to perfect a new kind of aerial torpedo that will make warfare 
impossible. A brilliant woman mathematician is introduced amongst them, 
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sharing their work and their life. She and the director of the experiment 
fall in love, but crucify their passion for the sake of their science and the 
ultimate success of the experiment (which, by the way, does not succeed, 
because the powers at home insist on seeing results within a specified 
period, and when the first tests are not successful refuse to subsidise the 
venture any further). The stuff of the play is the spiritual and emotional 
struggles which go on in the inner lives of these two people, and their 
stoical renunciation of their own desires for the sake of what they conceive 
to be a higher calling. There are, of course, other figures that loom large, 
particularly an admiral and his domineering wife. All are forcefully 
presented; but one feels that Mr St. John Ervine was right in his criticism 
(published in The Observer) when he objected that all were lacking in 
humanity, and called Mr Morgan to account for assuming, in his preface, 
that a sense of humour is an eighth deadly sin. Though we may admit in 
general the necessity of single-mindedness, particularly in an age such as 
the present, one also feels that if it means such severe asceticism as Mr 
Morgan would imply, then the redeemed world would be more intolerable 
than the present unredeemed one. 

Stephen Spender, one of the more promising of our young left-wing 
poets, has produced a remarkable “‘tragic statement in five acts’, as he 
calls it, in Trial of a Judge (Faber & Faber, 5/—). Written for 
performance by the Group Theatre, it goes for the main part of its material 
to political events in Germany during the past five or six years, and is, in 
fact, a symbolic representation of the overthrow of democratic government 
by National Socialism. But though the author leaves us in no doubt as 
to where his own sympathies lie, the play is much more than a piece of 
political propaganda; the real theme is the eternal one of the conflict 
between worldly interests and human weaknesses on the one hand, and 
loyalty to conscience and moral integrity on the other. In other words, 
it is Samson Agonistes written in terms of the twentieth instead of the 
seventeenth century. The central figure, a liberal-minded judge with a 
high conception of his office, who tries to maintain a strict impartiality 
between warring political factions and finally finds himself put on trial 
as an enemy of the State, becomes a truly tragic figure, greater in the 
hour of his condemnation than in the days of his success. He is, of course, 
the impersonation of a principle to which even the compromising Herr 
Hummeldorf, who presides over the trial in the new People’s Court, is 
converted in the end, with the result that he, too, suffers the same fate. 
But let it not be imagined that Mr Spender sees good in one side only. 
Though he shows the fanaticism of the Black Troops, there are occasions 
when we begin to discern in it a perverted and distorted kind of idealism, 
notably in some of the speeches of their Leader in the fourth act. From 
the dramatic point of view the play is a powerful one, though if we judge 
it by orthodox standards of criticism many faults could be found. The 
characters, for instance, seem half symbols and half caricatures; the five 
acts form a series of episodes rather than one connected plot, and the sense 
of confusion and bewilderment (again clearly symbolic) which pervades 
the piece would scarcely pass with the severer critic. Yet in a sense these 
are the merits of the play. They give it its identity and enhance the 
universality of the theme. Mr Spender’s work is inspired by an urgent 
moral earnestness, which is reflected in and emphasised »y his versification. 

Into the same category falls W. H. Auden and Christonher 
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Isherwood’s On the Frontier (Faber & Faber, 6/—), where we are 
introduced once again to those two neighbouring countries, Westland and 
Ostnia, which we first heard of in The Ascent of F6. Actually there is 
a good deal in common between the two plays; the technique is very 
similar in both, and the themes are not unrelated, for the subject of this 
latest piece is the remorselessness with which the totalitarian state crushes 
and destroys all human values. There is, too, a good deal of satire on 
dictators and their exploitation by high finance; and at the end the play 
rises to a prophetic note, announcing the approaching time when the 
commonsense of the more thoughtful people in all nations will triumph 
over the vested interests of a minority, and 


Build the city where 

The will of Love is done, 
And brought to its full flower 
The dignity of man. 


The authors call it a melodrama, though it has few of the qualities usually 
associated with that type of play. With its didactic aim and its type- 
characters, it is, like Mr Spender’s work, nearer to the morality tradition. 

Hugh Ross Williamson, whom some may remember as editor of 
The Bookman before that journal was merged in The London Mercury, 
is a comparative newcomer to the theatre. His play Mr Gladstone 
(Constable, 1937, 2/6) was called forth by Elsie Schauffler’'s Parnell and 
Laurence Housman’s Victoria Regina, of both which Mr Williamson 
disapproved, the former because he considered it did less than justice to 
Gladstone, the latter because it over-sentimentalised Queen Victoria, ‘‘one 
of the more unattractive characters, and certainly one of the most 
unconstitutional monarchs, who ever occupied the English throne.” In his 
preface the author claims that he has consulted many records and 
authorities, in order to “present the real issues of the time, conveyed as 
nearly as possible in the actual words of the characters.’ The result is 
a vivacious and striking play in which every character really lives, though 
how true to life they are is a matter of opinion — not that that really 
matters from a dramatic point of view. Gladstone appears as a generous, 
humane, high-principled statesman, though perhaps a little bigotted on 
some points; the Queen as a rather haughty would-be despot, lacking both 
in tact and good taste and quite unable (or unwilling) to appreciate her 
position as a constitutional monarch. A homely touch is added in the 
person of Mrs Gladstone. Mr Williamson shows considerable ability in 
both dialogue and situation; rarely does he fail to get his effect, and nothing 
is ever strained. His play is, in fact, an important contribution to the 
modern biographical drama. But though it has been performed privately 
a licence for its public presentation has been refused, owing to an objection 


on the part of the Royal Family to the impersonation of Queen Victoria 
upon the stage. 


Sheffield. FREDERICK T. Woop. 


[Bibliography in the next issue] 


A Reading of Wilfred Owen's Poems 


Wilfred Owen was killed, fighting in France, on November 4, 1918. 
If he had been spared one week longer, English poetry would now be 
richer by many a poem, for, as Edmund Blunden has said, “he was one 
of those destined beings who, without pride of self (the words of Shelley 
will never be excelled), ‘see, as from a tower, the end of all’.” Among 
millions of deaths, the tragedy of his own death stands out. Because he 
had so much to give, our sense of loss is keener. , 

But he was a victim of war in more than one respect, and through his © 
Poems more than one tragic note is sounded. He suffered from war as 
a man, but also as a poet. It is this twofold drama that we shall try to. 
study here1!. 


I 


He had been born for joy. His early poems were filled with an intense 
enjoyment of life. A lover of beauty, like Keats, his master, he lived in 
an enchanted world of exquisite sights and sounds. From his senses he 
derived an ever-fresh source of delight. How bright and happy his 
sensuous perception of external loveliness was may be seen from his Lines 
from my Diary, July 1914: a summer day unfolds a shining train of 
harmonious attitudes and joyful music, from the time when nature begins to 
stir, at dawn, to the peaceful splendour of the starry night. 


Leaves 

Murmuring by myriads in the shimmering trees. 
Lives 

Wakening with wonder in the Pyrenees .... 
Bees 

Shaking the heavy dews from bloom and frond. 
Boys 

| eet the surface of the ebony pond. 
Flashes 

Of swimmers carving thro’ the sparkling cold. 
Fleshes 


Gleaming with wetness to the morning gold ... 


He had been born for peace. When he left off singing the glories of the 
visible world, he turned to quiet meditation, and pondered over the eternal 
problems of love, happiness and death. Never did he descend to actual 
life. He did not let the facts of life, the tumult of modern times, its 
conflicts and struggles interfere with his vision. As an artist, he lived 
in splendid isolation, escaping. 


1 {| do not intend, within this limited space, to view all the aspects of Owen’s poetry. 
A book should be devoted to this purpose. My only aim is to draw attention here to the 
pitiful story his Poems tell the reader, adding, as it seems to me, a deep element or pathos 


to the tragedy of his life. 


E. S. XXI. 1939. 7 
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My shy hand shades a hermitage apart, 

O large enough for thee, and thy brief hours. 

Life there is sweeter held than in God’s heart, 

Stiller than in the heavens of hollow flowers .... (My Shy Hand) 


Thus sheltered, he chiselled his descriptions or dreams into poems 
graceful and musical. It is evident that, to use his biographer's words, 
“he frankly enjoyed the art of verse ... in the possibilities of splendid 
colours, in the glories of gems and in music of all kinds his spirit expanded. 
But even then he did not fall a prey to facility. His was a noble 
conception of poetry. ‘To be able to write as 1 know how to,” he once 
said, ‘study is necessary: a period of study, then of intercourse with 
kindred spirits, then of isolation. My heart is ready, but my brain 
unprepared, and my hand untrained ...”. So had Milton served his 
apprenticeship to poetry, in his rural seclusion at Horton, with the same 
lyrical fervour and seriousness of purpose. Less fortunate, Owen could 
but dream of it. But already his hand was far from “untrained.” 

Like so many of his contemporaries, he aimed at brevity, and delighted 
in writing short lyrics and sonnets. His choice of the sonnet form is 
significant of his striving after a necessary discipline. Whether he 
achieved intensity, as in The Unreturning, or delicate subtlety, as in My 
Shy Hand, the wave of thought or emotion flowed and ebbed, harmoniously 
controlled, through octave and sestet. The two versions E. Blunden prints 
of The Unreturning afford a clear view of Owen's intentions, and of his 
ultimate success. In the later text, the poet’s purpose is given greater 
unity and strength: divergent suggestions are lopped off (e.g. the ‘‘sleeper 
out of Hades”, with its mythological connotation), or brought back to the 
central theme (‘‘premature’’ and ‘hopeless’ are changed into ‘‘indefinite”’ 
and “vacant”, which more closely agree with the vacuity of dawn). Weak 
or dull spots are made more richly suggestive: “ ‘twas the hour’’ becomes 
“the weak-limned hour’. Sound-values are tested and revised: though 
the opening word “Implacable”’ aptly introduced Owen's attitude towards 
the problem of death, it has been discarded for “Suddenly”, in which we 
hear the rush of Night’s offensive; and the slow monotony brought in 
by ‘‘no ghost woke’ echoes the dull vigil of the poet through the night. 

Yet this very desire for condensed richness betrays some immaturity. 
For all their restraint, these poems display an orgy of luscious terms and ~ 
images. Owen's voluptuous delight in ‘handling beautiful material is shown 
by his fondness for such words as gloaming, fronds, glimmering, shimmering, 
tremulous, and preciosity may be detected in his over-refined use of epithets: 
mellow sorrows, hilarious thunder, the brilliant danger ... 

But his early verse was above all musical. His versification, at that 
stage, had no distinct feature except its ease and its musical alertness. 
Owen seems to have been at ease everywhere — and so felt no need to 
alter the traditional metres —; even the rigid enclosure of the sonnet suited 
him. But he was drawn towards experiments in sounds. With alliteration 
and assonance he spun a web of music round his meaning. He could use 


them to advantage to underline his purpose, as is proved, for instance, 
by the line 


With low lost winds that maundered as they wandered, 


expressive of ‘'the curse of this chaotic world’ (Music). 
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Yet this was not enough, and, Debussy-like, his chief delight lay in a 
study of discords. He had invented what has been called pararhymes. 
Choosing words built upon the same framework of consonants but different 
vowels, he played with this blend of similarity and dissimilarity, producing 
an imperfect echo, a subtle disharmony in harmony, uniting freedom with 
rule, placating the ear while disturbing it. It is through this device that 
much of the airy grace of From my Diary is attained. 

This discovery and loving use of pararhymes is symbolical of Owen’s 
poetic bent in 1914.. His technical curiosity was content with a mild 
innovation: a matter of shades in sounds. It can hardly be called 
revolutionary. Indeed, there was nothing aggressive in his mood or art. 
Delicately sensuous pictures, refined meditations, alive with subdued 
fervour, tinged with intellectual and verbal preciosity, these were the poems 
of a ‘‘sweet singer’ content to inhabit a world of his own, a world in which 
the great voices of the past were still heard and revered. Besides Keats, 
his masters and inspirers were Shelley, ‘‘the rapid vision-giver’, “solemn” 
Gray, the “calm and tempered beauty’ of Matthew Arnold, Tennyson — 
musicians all of them. No trace of revolt in him, but an easy and willing 
acceptance of tradition, and, within these limits, the exercise of an exacting 
taste. Poetry was to him, as to many of his Victorian predecessors and 
Georgian contemporaries, a careful, peaceful selecting of themes, words, 
and rhythms. 


II 


War broke. And now the winter of the world 
With perishing great darkness closes in ... (The Seed) 


For the poet himself, after the sweet blossoms of spring, came no fruitful 
summer, but wintry bitterness. War shattered his House Beautiful, tore 
to shreds the “rosy mists’ of his experience, and the artist receded as the 
soldier strode forward. Or rather, the artist we know was silenced, and 
another poet was born, whose work stands in complete contrast with what 
had come before. Gone the inward peace, the freshness, the sweet melody 
of the discreet poet. A bewildering chaos of clashing sounds, halting 
rhythms, disorder and desperate violence, stared readers in the face, 
shameless, challenging. War had broken through Owen's reserve, turned 
him into a soldier-poet, passionately speaking his mind, urging his beliefs, 
a man among men. 

At first he enjoyed the feeling that the cause he fought for was just, 
and his ordeal useful: “There is a fine heroic feeling about being in France, 
and I am in perfect spirits’, he wrote in January 1917. And he reconciled 
himself to the hardships of the bitterly cold winter of that year with 
the thought: 


Since we believe not otherwise can kind fires burn ; 

Nor ever suns smile true on child, or field, or fruit. 

For God's invincible spring our love is made afraid ; 

Therefore, not loath, we lie out here; therefore were born, 
For love of God seems dying. (Exposure) 


But trench warfare does not favour heroic attitudes, and the monotony 
of misery and danger would wear off chivalrous idealism in any man 
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The days of Rupert Brooke were over. The Bards of war had been 
fighting in the open — if fighting at all. Owen, in the Somme trenches, 
soon realized what war was: one protracted nightmare. Acute physical 
discomfort, the daily contact with ghastly sights, the constant threat of 
death gradually upset his composure. His letters are full of pluck and 
humour, but here and there a note of despair can be heard. 


I suppose I can endure cold and fatigue and the face-to-face death as well as another; 
but extra for me there is the universal pervasion of Ugliness. Hideous landscapes, vile 
noises, foul language, and nothing but foul, even from one’s own mouth (for all are 
devil-ridden) — everything unnatural, broken, blasted; the distortion of the dead, whose 
unburiable bodies sit outside the dug-outs all day, all night, the most execrable sights on 
earth. In poetry we call them the most glorious. But to sit with them all day, all night 
— and a week later to come back and find them still sitting there in motionless groups, 
THAT is what saps the ‘soldierly spirit . 


How much he suffered we can guess, knowing how vital the need for 
beauty was to him, how necessary the sweeter side of life. Everything 
that he naturally abhorred forced upon him, and no escape possible! To 
his high-strung nature, every minute brought a new torture. He had the 
misfortune to be “vital overmuch”, to belong to those 


... who, with a thought besmirch 
Blood over all our soul ... 


He painted his own martyrdom when describing the wretch ‘‘trapped” day 
after day, 


Where once an hour a bullet missed its aim 

And misses teased the hunger of his brain. 

His eyes grew old with wincing, and his hand 
Reckless with ague. Courage leaked, as sand 

From the best sand-bags after years of rain ... (S.J.W.) 


The man ultimately shot himself dead. Owen could not stand the strain. 
In May 1917 he had to be sent down, suffering from shell-shock and 
nervous breakdown, or, in his own words, because the doctor was ‘‘nervous 
about his nerves’. In England, he met Siegfried Sassoon. Sassoon was 
then a conscientious objector. But he himself was one already. He had 
reached the conviction that war is monstrous, unjustifiable, a senseless 
slaughter of helpless men, and that there is only one way out: ‘‘passivity 
at any price ... suffer dishonour and disgrace, but never resort to arms. 
Be bullied, be outraged, be killed; but do not kill". Such an overwhelming 
mass of ugliness, such an insane destruction of life surrounded him, that 
the notion of a just cause and a mission of national importance had vanished. 
War had become to him incredibly foolish and cruel, bringing men down, 
as it did, to the level of beasts, or, as he put it in his terrible vision, The 


Show, turning them into ‘caterpillars’, brown if English, gray if German, 
identical in their fate: 


Brown strings towards strings of gray, with bristling spines ... 
Those that were gray, of more abundant spawns, 

Ramped on the rest, and ate them and were eaten. 

I saw their bitten backs curve, loop, and straighten, 

I watched those agonies curl, lift, and flatten 
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Soldiers were no longer the proud defenders of their country, but the 
pitiful victims of evil forces. Boys, most of them, “innocent of enmity’, they 
had been drawn out there because they had listened to the sonorous lies 
of stay-at-homes, patriotic ‘buffers’, Abrahams ever-ready to sacrifice their 
Isaacs, and afterwards forget ...2, because they had truly believed for a 
moment that “dulce et decorum est pro patria mori’, or simply had been 
told by their Meg that they would ‘‘look Gods in kilts” . 

Now, Owen had learnt to love these men. He had perceived the beauty 
of their courage and endurance, through their grime: 


I, too, saw God through mud, — 
The mud that cracked on cheeks when wretches smiled ... 
I have perceived much beauty 
In the hoarse oaths that kept our courage straight ... (Apologia...) 


He wanted to help them out of this hell where they floundered and died. 
Owing to Sassoon’s example and influence, he realized that it lay in his 


power to do this. He heard a call, the call of those 
... that have no skill 
To speak of their distress, no, nor the will (And I must go) 


He must become their spokesman, tell the world of their agonies, denounce 
the inhumanity of war. And he went back to France and the front, glad, 
as he explained, because :.. would be able to fulfil his mission there: “I am 
much gladder to be going out again than afraid. I shall be better able to 
cry my outcry, playing my part.” 

What this ‘outcry’ was to be, he made clear in Apologia pro Poemate 
meo. He was not going to deal with all the themes of war (much less to 
speak about himself —- he seems never to have thought of it), neither its 
moments of mirth and exultation, nor its hidden heroisms and _ glories.* 
All the public needed (and deserved) to be told was the martyrdom of 
soldiers. As Barbusse was to do in Le Feu, Owen meant to show the 
darker side only of the picture, the horror of war. 

So, he set about describing the physical hardships of life in the trenches, 
the mud and the cold, and the harrowing torture of ‘lying machinally 
shelled’, night and day. He pictured men slowly freezing to death at 


their posts: 
Our brains ache, in the merciless iced east winds that knive us ... 
The poignant misery of dawn begins to grow ... 


We only know war lasts, rain soaks, and clouds sag stormy ... 
(Exposure) 


‘or crowded in fetid holes during bombardments : 


2 Cf. The Parable of the Old Men and the Young. 
3 He seems to have made an exception to this rule in Greater Love, beginning with 
the pathetic lines : 
Red lips are not so red 
As the stained stones kissed by the English dead ... 
but even here he exalts the greatness of sacrifice but to humble the more those who 


look from afar: 
Weep. you may weep. for you may touch them not. 
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Rain, guttering down in waterfalls of slime 

Kept slush waist-high that, rising hour by hour, 

Choked up the steps too thick with clay to climb. 

What murk of air remained stank old, and sour 

With fumes of whizz-bangs, and the smell of men 

Who'd lived there years, and Ieft their curses in the den, 

If not their corpses ... (The Sentry) 


Unromantic wretches in an unromantic setting : 
Bent double, like old beggars under sacks, 


Knock-kneed, coughing like hags, we cursed through sludge ... 
(Dulce et decorum est...) 


—collapsing in an ignoble, most unheroic manner: 


He dropped, more sullenly than wearily, 
Lay stupid like a cod, heavy like meat, 
And none of us could kick him to his feet .... (The Dead-beat) 


Death came to them, not clean and glorious, but as anonymous slaughter: 


What passing-bells for these who die as cattle ? 
(Anthem for doomed Youth) 


—or in the shape of ghastly sufferings. So with this gas-poisoned man: 


. In all my dreams before my helpless sight 
He plunges at me, guttering, choking, drowning. 


If in some smothering dream you too could pace 
Behind the wagon that we flung him in, 

And watch the white eyes writhing in his face, 
His hanging face, like a devil's sick of sin; 

If you could hear, at every jolt, the blood 

Come gargling from the froth-corrupted lungs, 
Bitter as the cud 

Of vile, incurable sores on innocent tongues, —— 
My friend, you would not tell with such high zest 
To children ardent for some desperate glory, 

The old Lie: Dulce et decorum est 

Pro patria mori. (Dulce et decorum) 


Those who were killed asleep might well be envied: 


He sleeps. He sleeps less tremulous, less cold, 
Than we who must awake, and waking. say Alas! (Asleep) 


There was little glory, either, to be reaped by those who came back, maimed 
for life, “legless, sewn short at elbow”, with nothing left but despair at their 
uselessness, and bitterness for the ungrateful indifference of civilians: 


Now, he will spend a few sick years in Institutes. 
And do what things the rules consider wise, 

And take whatever pity they may dole. 

To-night he noticed how the women’s eyes 

Passed from him to the strong men that were whel> 


More tragic still, those whom war has hurled into the hell of madness 


’ 


Drooping tongues from jaws that slob their relish, 
Baring teeth that leer like skulls’ teeth wicked ... 
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mad, because 


Memory fingers in their hair of murders, 

Multitudinous murders they once witnessed. 

Wading sloughs of flesh these helpless wander 

Treading blood from lungs that had loved laughter ... (Mental Cases) 


A continuous stream of horror flows through these descriptions. A terrible 
warning, indeed, of the foolish waste and cruelty of war! An indignant 
revolt against the murderous tyranny of patriotic conventions. 

But the note of rebellion and satire did not express Owen's mood as 
it did Sassoon’s. In fact, his “efforts in Sassoon’s manner” fall far below 
the rest. When he was just himself, his thoughts and feelings turned 
another way. No doubt, war was at once stupid and cruel. He condemned 
it, and denounced those responsible for it. But he felt above all for its 
victims, insisting more upon its cruelty than its stupidity, inclining more 
towards elegy than satire. His pacifism struck deeper roots than a hatred 
for war. It sprang from his love for men, and his pity. ‘‘My subject is 
war, and the pity of war. The Poetry is in the pity’, he declared in his 
preface. From this pity comes his greatness as a war-poet. Because he 
so intensely felt the misery of his fellow-sufferers, he rose above mere 
realism, satire, propaganda, or rhetoric. His poems were meant to give 
an objective rendering of war, a truthful document about hard facts. But 
beneath their impersonal surface, what depths of emotion can be felt, born 
of his passionate pity for these young men ‘‘who die as cattle”! The tragic 
absurdity of war lay in this “human squander’, this wreckage of young, 
innocent lives, ‘children ardent for some desperate glory”. They were given 
deadly weapons and taught to kill, when they should smile and live happy, 
ignorant of ugliness and evil: 


For his teeth seem for laughing round an apple. 

There lurk no claws behind his fingers supple ; 

And God will grow no talons at his heels, 

Nor antlers through the thickness of his curls. (Arms and the Boy) 


How pathetic their smiling deaths — much more than the epicure’s or the 
martyr’s, 
It is the smile 
Faint as a waning myth, 


Faint, and exceeding small 
On a boy’s murdered mouth. (It is not death) 


They were ‘boys’ to him, ‘‘children’’, with sweet round mouths, 


I saw his round mouth’s crimson deepen as it fell, 
Like a sun, in his last deep hour ... (A Farewell) 


and the words occur again and again in his verse, expressive of his 
tender love. 

Yes, his greatness may truly be said to rise out of his pity. It made 
him strong, gave him boldness and power to be brutal, to become the 
painter of the agonies and tragedies of war. It filled him witn the heat 
and the conviction which he lacked till then, or which, at any rate had 
been clouded in the rosy mists of his art. It voiced his sense of fellowship, 
shed the glow of human kindness over his cruellest pictures. We always 
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feel. under the harshness of his words, a vibration of love. Other war- 
poets have written more realistic descriptions or flung more vehement 
sarcasms, none has been more truly human. 

War made him richer by taking him from his artist’s seclusion and 
enabling him to take his place among men. His powers of sympathy 
awakened,.and welled up in his poems as they had not yet done. But it 
had caused him unutterable anguish, and he had paid a dear price for his 
spiritual conquest. 


His verse in these war-poems gives evidence of the perturbation he 
underwent. His experiences as a soldier, so utterly unlike his peaceful 
pre-war days, ruined the whole fabric of his ideal. Instead of harmony 
and order, he discovered a squalid chaos; instead of a heavenly dreamland, 
hell and its tortures. He faced the discovery, as we have seen, with 
unflinching courage, and just as he felt it his duty to record the facts of 
war, he was compelled to a realistic transcription of them. Out of his 
sincerity a new technique was born. The turmoil in his mind found its 
equivalent in the tumult of his lines. He could not honestly pursue the 
same poetic path as before. The barbarous deeds he rehearsed called 
from him his own “‘Poémes barbares’’. He wanted truth now, not beauty. 
He allowed no habit or prejudice to stand in his way. He took such 
words and images as most directly uttered what he had to say, whether 
technical, commonplace, or vulgar, and bent them to his own use. He 
coined new ones, if needful. He placed them where they proved most 
arresting, strained syntactical rules or boldly broke them. Boldness had 
come to him, and he flung conventions aside in a way which reminds us, 
at times, of Gerard Manly Hopkins. 

The rhythm of the line — though he mostly kept the iambic pattern — 
underwent a similar revulsion from tradition. Alliteration, assonance, stress, 
a free recurrence of sounds and accents, became its mainstays, much more 
than any regular “foot”. Many of these lines, scanned according to the 
traditional system, make metrical nonsense. Their constitutive elements 
were not essentially different from those which built up such pre-war poems 
as From my Diary, but the use to which Owen put them was quite different. 
The sly discords of pararhymes had changed, now into clashing collisions, 
now into muffled moans: 


Sit on the bed. I’m blind, and three parts shell. 

Be careful; can't shake hands now; never shall. 

Both arms have mutinied against me, — brutes. 

My fingers fidget like ten idle brats ... (A Terre) 


It seemed that out of battle I escaped 

Down some profound dull tunnel, long since scooped 

Through granites which titanic wars had groined, 

Yet also there encumbered sleepers groaned ... (Strange meeting) 


We must still listen to these lines as music, but war-music now, trumpets 
blaring, bag-pipes shrilling, drums rumbling, to an accompaniment of 
bursting shells and’ wheezing bullets, echoes of charges, tumults, wailings... 
Here is the charge: 
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So, soon they topped the hill, and raced together 

Over an open stretch of herb and heather 

Exposed. And instantly the whole sky burned 

With fury against them; earth set sudden cups 

In thousands for their blood; and the green slope 

Chasmed and steepened sheer to infinite space ... (Spring Offensive) 


Here the bewilderment living on in poor wretches’ minds, after they have 
turned mad: 


Always they must see these things and hear them, 

Batter of guns and shatter of flying muscles, 

Carnage incomparable, and human squander, 

Rucked too thick for these men’s extrication ... (Mental Cases) 


There was no immaturity in this verbal violence, nor crudeness in such 
chaotic rhythms, but a deliberate refusal on Owen's part to turn into lies, 
however beautiful, the truths he was revealing. If he had drowned in a 
flood of harmony, or concealed under a smooth surface the brute-like dull- 
ness of ‘the dead-beat”’, the desperate longings of the man “a terre” or 
“disabled”, the agonies of the blinded sentry or the gassed man, he would 
have failed in his self-appointed mission, and given forth an ineffective 
warning. His broken rhythms and halting sentences were the products of 
art, as well as his most melodious verse. But Owen's art had come much 
closer to reality — though more than merely realistic —, leaving behind the 
somewhat anaemic distinction of former times, grimly keeping the reader, 
as Wordsworth required, “in the company of flesh and blood’. The 
successive versions of some pieces bear witness to Owen's efforts in this 
direction. Even when apparently most lawless, it obeyed deeper necessities 
than those of regularity and correctness. It was unerringly adapted to its 
object, to the thought or emotion or action of the moment. The veil of 
convention no longer stood between the poet and his matter. The intensity 
of his sensations and feelings was. as it were, bodily translated into his 
verse, and lived there unhampered, undimmed. These poems strike a 
“modern” note, so contemptuous they are of traditional rules, or at least 
indifferent to them, in their immediate apprehension of life. They are 
powerful and compelling. 


Ill 


But, if Owen might have been gladdened by the power which had thus 
come to him since it enabled him to “cry his outcry” the better, he could 
not, as a poet, enjoy it. He did not revel in realism and brutality, as 
some of his fellow-poets were doing, and like them indulge in a picturesque 
fury of sounds. It was his sacred mission thus to speak of the realities and 
brutalities of war, but he was conscious of deserting, meanwhile, the cause 
of pure poetry. To take up again our comparison with Milton: just as his 
great forerunner had answered the call of duty, and for twenty years 
ceased being a poet, he, when writing about war, did not look upon himself 
as a poet. Though he still wrote verse, this was not poetry. He said so 
unequivocally in his draft of a preface: 

Above all I am not concerned with Poetry. 


My subject is War, and the pity of War. 
The Poetry is in the pity. 
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He had preserved inviolate his poetic ideal, and set it quite apart from 
the ruggedness and vehemence of his war-poems. Poetry must be 
“poetical”, in the traditional sense, a delicate feast for the intellect, the 
senses, the ear, a labour of love, artistically balanced and controlled. He 
had written poetry before the war... Now, a prisoner of harsh reality, and 
uncontrollable forces, he felt excluded from it, and the sacrifice he was 
making for the sake of his comrades in arms lay heavy upon him. For it 
was the sacrifice of the things which mattered most to him, the tastes, 
ambitions, and delights, which made him happy. 

We can, perhaps, find a mark of this nostalgia for his lost paradise in 
the bitterly ironical reminiscences of other poets which he scattered through 
his verse. Keats had murmured: 


My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 
My sense ... 


“Our brains ache..."", echoes Owen, but numbness, instead of being created 
by the sweetest of sounds, the song of the nightingale, and suffering by 
an excess of rapture, fall on these men as they are being slowly frozen to 
death, in the trenches: 


Our brains ache, in the merciless iced east winds that knive us ... 
(Exposure) 


The Keatsian note recurs in Spring Offensive, with the same derisive use 
and painful distortion of remembered lines. Keats had sung the peace and 
fruitfulness of Autumn: 


Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness, 
Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun; 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 
With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eves run ... 


Nature still pours her blessings on earth for men to enjoy them, but the 
men Owen speaks of have “come to the end of the world”, death awaits 
them beyond the ridge, and they gaze with incredulous wonder at the 
peaceful beauty which, in a few hours’ time, they may have lost for ever: 


Marvelling they stood, and watched the long grass swirled 
By the May breeze, murmurous with wasp and midge ... 

... Hour after hour they ponder the warm field — 

And the far valley behind, where the buttercup 

Had blessed with gold their slow boots coming up ...+ 


The word “boots”, coming as a sudden anticlimax, awakes us to the 
intolerable contrast between the sensuous atmosphere of the scenery, and 
the prosaic fact of war, and we realize once more how cruel must have 
been for Owen the loss of his poetic world. 

He tried to recover it, whenever circumstances made it possible, by 
reading poetry, and we hear of ‘a Saturday night revel in The Passing of 
Arthur”, as the origin of his poem Hospital Barge at Cérisy. He who was 


4) Another echo, from M. Arnold's Dover Beach, may be heard in Strange Meeting. 
But here there is no contrast between the lines recalled and the reality, for Owen’s mood 
fully answers Arnold's, and Arnold's concluding line: “Where ignorant armies clash by 
night”, might serve to define Owen’s own conception of war. 
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writing Mental Cases or The Show “revelling” in Tennyson! He-was 
looking for escape, and enjoyed it in Tennyson's distant dream. 

He had been “‘escaping’’, indeed, in his very war-poems. For his instinct 
led him always to go beyond, and scar above realism. His descriptive pieces 
are remarkable for the constant blending of the unreal with the real, the real 
being used only as a sort of stepping-stone for the visionary, no actual 
idealisation taking place, but rather an imaginative interpretation of reality. 
Owen's genius did not urge him towards the short-sightedness of realistic 
description, but to the sudden opening of vistas upon the infinite. 


... But many there stood still, 
To face the stark, blank sky beyond the- ridge, 
... Knowing their feet had come to the end of the world ... 


It found its full scope in the chiaroscuro of such visions as Strange Meeting 
carrying a message at once clear and wrapped in mystery. 

But his evasion was here imperfect and involuntary. When he felt free 
not to speak about war, he deliberately wrote poetry of escape. Nothing 
is more poignant than to see Owen struggling to become a poet once more, 
by falling back upon his pre-war moods and ideals. He obviously wanted 
to resume his creative labours where he had left off, and with as little 
change as possible, the first condition being to obliterate from his mind 
war and the trials it had hrought him in every way. He would fly from 
it, even when looking at it. A hospital barge going down the Somme 
might be described in Tennysonian terms, and when the obsession was too 
strong for him, he deplored its intrusion, as in Miners, exclaiming: “I get 
mixed up with the war at the end” — a significant phrase! 

He could not help being enriched and matured by his experiences. His 
outlook on life had been made wider and deeper, he had learnt the great 
lesson of human fraternity. We may surmise that, if he had been allowed 
to live on, he would have fulfilled the promise he seems to make in Strange 
Meeting to tend and help lovingly the miseries of men, in time of peace, as 
he was doing through the war: 


I would have poured my spirit without stint 
But not through wounds, not on the cess of war. 
Foreheads of men have bled where no wounds were ... 


But, apart from this spiritual growth, his conception of poetry remained 
unchanged. It seems as if he looked on war as a hateful interlude, deserving 
nothing but swift oblivion, and he hurried back to ‘art’, to the calm 
seclusion of the Muses’ garden. His relish for beauty and sweet music, 
his reflective analysis of the problems of life and death, his delight in subtle 
intricacies of thought and feeling, were still his sources of inspiration. So 
were, from a technical point of view, his love for the lyric and the sonnet, 
and his use of cunning sound-patterns. But for the inevitable changes time 
would have caused in any case, there is no perceptible difference between 
To a Child and My Shy Hand, or All Sounds have been as Music, and 
Music. From the artist's standpoint nothing had happened, and he was 
consciously taking up again the hroken threads of his poetic life. To him, 
indeed, his war-poems did not count, they were emphatically not poetry. 
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Are we not justified in reading into these poems the tragedy of an artist 
as well as that of a man? 


Foreheads of men have bled where no wounds were. 


War inflicted upon Wilfred Owen a double martyrdom. Not only was 
he hurt in his idealism and his deep love for humanity, not only was his 
longing for harmony and beauty tortured by the “‘pervasion of ugliness’, 
but he even had, in his own poems, to submit to a perversion of his art. 
He was compelled, because of his noble aim, to sacrifice all the traditions 
and ideals he cherished. What torments he endured, we can guess from 
his eager attempts at evasion. He often compared war to Hell, and it 
was truly Hell to him; he dwelt in Inferno all those months. 

Fate was cruel to him, robbed him of happiness, frustrated his vital needs 
and aspirations, killed him ... and in return gave him greatness, a tragic 
gift. He should have been a poet of peace and beauty, of exquisite raptures 
and subtle questionings, a delicate painter of miniatures. He had already 
achieved distinction here, and gained recognition as one of the sweetest 
voices of his generation. He was turned into a recorder of a mad, cruel 
world, and, facing his task with fortitude, suffered agonies. But from 
these agonies emerged a poetry instinct with such power of expression and 
depth of feeling as he might not otherwise have reached. The surge of 
his generous emotion carried him upward, and he reached, at times - - 
in his Strange Meeting most clearly — true epic greatness. He had 
become a mighty voice. 

In spite of himself. To the end, the direct, unconventional violence — 
what we may call the modern element — in his war-verse remained alien 
to him, outraged his deepest instincts and beliefs. He was naturally a 
lover of tradition, a belated Victorian. Through the emotional reaction 
the war aroused in him, he was exalted above himself, above his normal 
poetic starure. Fate used him with bitter irony indeed, since he is bound 
to live in the memories of men mainly as a war-poet. His fame rests on 
poems torn from him. 


Bordeaux. J. LotsEaAu. 


Hygelac 


Our knowledge of King Hygelac comes from various sources. The most 
important of these is the English poem Beowulf, in which Hygelac figures 
as the uncle of the hero. The poet does not give us a full or systematic 
account of Hygelac, but from what he says we are able to glean the 
following items of information : 


1) Hygelac was the third son of King Hrebel of the Geatas. 

2} He was married to Hygd, daughter of Hered. who bore him a son named Heardred. 
He also had an only daughter, who, it would seem, was the fruit of an earlier marriage. 
3) With his elder brother, King Hedcyn. he took part in an expedition against the 
Swedes. The Geatish forces were divided into two armies, led by the two brothers. 
Hedcyn with his army seems to have made a surprise attack on the hall of the Swedish 
king, Ongenbeow by name; in the course of this attack, the Swedish queen was taken 
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prisoner. King Ongenbeow, however, promptly made a counter-attack, in~ which he 
defeated and killed Hedcyn and rescued the queen. The survivors of Hedcyn's army 
sought safety in a nearby wood. The next morning Hygelac came up with his army, 
rescued the remnants of his brother's forces, and in the battle with the Swedes that 
followed King Ongenbeow was defeated and killed. These events all presumably took 
place at or near Uppsala, the Swedish capital. Hygelac gave his daughter in marriage 
to Eofor, the handbane of Ongenbeow. 

4) Hygelac led a freebooting expedition to the Low Countries, in which he met defeat 
and death. 


The story of Hygelac’s last raid is told, not only in Beowulf, but also in 
the Historia Francorum of Gregory of Tours, whose version reads as 
follows : 1 


His ita gestis, Dani cum rege suo nomine Chlochilaichum (otherwise Chrochilaicho, 
Chlodilaichum, Chlochilaicho, Chlochilaico, Hrodolaicum) evectu navale per mare Gallias 
appetunt. Egressique ad terras, pagum unum de regno Theudorici devastant atque 
captivant, oneratisque navibus tam de captivis quam de reliquis spoliis, reverti ad patriam 
cupiunt; sed rex eorum in litus resedebat, donec navis alto mare conpraehenderent, ipse 
deinceps secuturus. Quod cum Theudorico nuntiatum fuisset, quod scilicet regio eius 
fuerit ab extraneis devastata, Theudobertum, filium suum, in illis partibus cum valido 
exercitu ac magno armorum apparatu direxit. Qui, interfectu rege, hostibus navali proelio 
superatis oppraemit omnemque rapinam terrae restituit. (III, 3). 


Yet another account of the raid, very like that of Gregory, is recorded in 
the Liber Historiae Francorum, an eighth century monument also known 
as the Gesta (Regum) F:ancorum :? 


In illo tempore Dani cum rege suo*® nomine Chochilaico (otherwise Chrochilaico, 
Chohilaico, Chochelaico, Chochilago, Hlodilago, Chodilaico, Chlochilaico) cum navale 
hoste per alto mare Gallias appetent, Theuderico paygo Attoarios vel alios devastantes 
atque captivantes, plenas naves de captivis alto mare intrantes, rex eorum ad litus maris 
resedens. Quod cum Theuderico nuntiatum fuisset, Theudobertum, filium suum, cum 
magno exercitu in illis partibus dirigens. Qui consequens eos, pugnavit cum eis caede 
magna atque prostravit, regem eorum interficit, preda tullit et in terra sua restituit. 


If to what the Beowulf poet tells us we add the information set down by 
Gregory and the author of the Gesta Francorum, we get a reasonably 
consistent tale which may be outlined as follows: 


Hygelac led a flothere ‘sea-army’ from Geatland to the lower Rhine; he sailed up the 
river as far as the district (between Meuse and Rhine) inhabited by the Hetware or 
Attoarii (Chattvarii) and included in the domains of King Theodric of the Franks. In 
this district, and perhaps elsewhere besides, Hygelac made forays. These proved 
successful; he took many captives and much booty. Loading his spoils aboard his ships, 
he started for home, but very foolishly lingered to plunder in Frisian territory en route. 
As the Beowulf poet puts it (lines 1206 f.), “in his overboldness he asked for trouble at 
the hands of the Frisians.” It would seem from the Latin sources that only the king 
himself and a small body of troops took part in this last foray. .What they accomplished 
we do not know, but the foray delayed their departure long enough to enable King 
Theodric to gather, equip and send out a strong force which overtook Hygelac and his 
men before they had reached their ships. In the battle that followed, Hygelac was 
defeated and killed. But this was not the end. The Frisians, enraged at the Geatish 
attack, helped the Franks with a fleet, the ships of the Geats were taken and all the loot 
recovered. According to the English poem, only the hero Beowulf survived to tell the 
tale to the Geats left at home. 


1 | quote from the edition of Arndt and Krusch in the Mon. Germ. Hist., Script. 


Rerum Merov., Tom. I, pp. 110 sq. 
2 [ quote from the edition of B. Krusch, in the Mon. Germ. Hist., Script. Rerum 


Merov., Tom. II, pp. 274 sq. 
“3 In MS B/b (of the ninth or tenth century), one scribe wrote Goforum instead of suo, 
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The English account says nothing of a sea-fight; Beowulf did his fighting 
on land. In the Gesta, too, no mention of a sea-fight is made, though its 
chief result, namely, the recovery of the booty, is duly recorded. Gregory, 
on the other hand, mentions the sea-fight only; the land-fight must be 
inferred from the parenthetical interfectu rege, together with the earlier 
statement that Hygelac in litus resedebat. It seems reasonably clear that 
two fights actually took place: first, a land-fight in which Hygelac and his 
immediate followers were killed (all but Beowulf); and secondly, a sea-fight 
in which the Geatish fleet was taken. The Franks played the chief part 
in the land-fight; the Frisians, in the sea-fight. The Latin sources, it is 
true, make no mention of the Frisians, but from the English poem we learn 
of their participation, and their part would presumably have been played 
at sea, since they were the great mariners of the day. One may doubt, 
indeed, whether without Frisian help the Franks would have been able to 
overtake and overcome the Geatish fleet, once it had left shore. The 
English version of the tale is thus in all likelihood historically accurate in 
making much of the part played by the Frisians in the disaster. 

King Hygelac is mentioned in a third Latin source, first printed by 
J. Berger de Xivrey in his Traditions Tératologiques (Paris, 1836) from 
a MS of the tenth century, under the title De Monstris et Belluis Liber. 
The section of the Liber which concerns us is the second chapter of Part I. 
Another text of the same work was described by L. Tross in his Epistola 
ad lulium Fleutelot (Hammone, 1844), under the title Liber Monstrorim 
de Diuersis Generibus; Tross printed in full the section dealing with Hygelac. 
The texts as printed by Berger and Tross follow, in parallel columns: 


Berger (p. 12) Tross (pp. 35 £.) 


De Getarum Rege Huiglauco, Mire 


Magnitudinis 


Et sunt riiree magnitudinis: ut rex Huiglaucus, 
gui imperavit Getis et a Francis occisus est. 
Quem equus a duodecimo anno portare non 
potuit. Cujus ossa in Rheni fluminis insula, 
ubi in Oceanum prorumpit, reservata sunt, 
et de longinquo venientibus pro miraculo 
ostenduntur. 


De Huncglaco Magno 


Et fiunt monstra mirae magnitudinis ut rex 
huncglacus quae enim imperavit gentes et a 
francis occisus est. quem equus a duodecimo 
aetatis anno portare non potuit. cuius ossa 
in reni fluminis insula ubi in oceano prorum- 
pit reseruata sunt. et de longinco uenienti- 
bus pro miraculo ostenduntur. 


Tross's text of the Hygelac passage was reprinted by K. Miillenhoff in 1860 


(ZfdA XII 287). 


Both texts of the Liber were examined in 1863 by the 


classical philologist, M. Haupt, who made a critical text, to which he gave 
the same title that Tross had employed. Haupt’s critical text was published 
in 1876, in his Opuscula, vol. II, pp. 221-252. The section devoted to 
Hygelac appears on p. 223. 

The identification of the Huiglauc or Huncglac of the Liber Monstrorum 
with Hygelac seems to have first been made by J. Grimm, to whom Tross 
duly gives the credit. Berger rightly observed that Getis meant ‘Goths,’ 
but he failed to connect the name with the Goths of the North, that is, 
the Gautar (OE Geatas),5 and missed the relevant passages in Gregory 


+ Epistola, p. 36. See also M. Haupt, ZfdA V (1845), 10 and Opuscula II 220. 


core Sess ZfdW XII (1910), 113; and cf, my discussion in Namn och Bygd 
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and the Gesta (not to mention Beowulf). Tross, on the other hand, 
interpreted Getis in the sense ‘Jutes,’ adding “‘i.e. Nortmannos sive Danos.” 
A like interpretation presumably lies behind the word jiitisch in K. Miillen- 
hoff’s observation of 1848 (ZfdA VI 437): 


Gegen das jahr 520 fiel der danische oder jjiitische kénig Chochilaicus pliindernd den 
gau der Hattuarier, das heutige Geldern, an. 


By 1860, however, Miillenhoff seems to have come to another opinion. In 
that year he wrote as follows of the Hygelac passage in the Liber 


Monstrorum (ZfdA XII 287 £): 


. eine localsage, die sich vielleicht an einige wallfischknochen kniipfte, liegt zu grunde. 

. von den frankischen chronisten, die Danen statt der Geten (Geatas) nennen, ist die 
iiberlieferung unabhangig, aber auch gewis von der ags. sage. der name des helden lautete 
in der ersten aufzeichnung woh] Hug-Hucglaicus, woraus sowohl Huncglacus als Huiglaucus 
werden konnte. dass man sich des kénigs im neunten oder achten jahrh. oder wann die 
sage aufgezeichnet wurde noch erinnerte als eines rex Getarum, erklare ich mir durch 
die annahme dass von seinem fall und dem sieg des Theodebert oder Theoderich Franken 
and Friesen im sechsten jahrh. ebensowohl gesungen hatten als die Angeln und Sachsen. ... 


Here Miillenhoff interprets the Getis of Berger's text as a form of the 
Geatish name, and this interpretation is still current. It is clear enough, 
of course, from the witness of Beowulf, that Hygelac was not king of the 
Danes (OE Dene) nor yet of the Jutes (OE Eote or Yte), but of the Gauts 
(OE Geatas). It does not follow, however, that Getis is a form of the 
Geatish name. As I have elsewhere shown,® sound method forces us to 
accept Berger's interpretation of the form, an interpretation supported, 
moreover, by the reading Gotorum pointed out in note 3 above. And if 
the Gauts are called Goths in the Liber Monstrorum, this is nothing 
surprising, for the Gothic name has been applied to the Gauts often 
enough, from the earliest times to the present day. And this use did 
not originate in any confusion of the name-forms Gaut and Got. The 
Gauts have always been given the generic name Goths alongside their 
specific name Gauts. The name Gautigoth which Jordanes calls them by 
shows with admirable clarity that the Gauts were looked upon as a part 
of the Gothic whole. In the same way, Gregory and the author of the 
Gesta, when they called Hygelac’s people Danes, were presumably using 
Dani in its old generic sense of ‘Scandinavians, and we have no reason 
to think that these authors had any particular Scandinavian tribe in mind 
in using the Danish name. We cannot exclude the possibility, cf course, 
that our Latin writers were misusing these generic terms, that is, were 
treating them as specific terms and applying them to the wrong tribe. But 
it is a fair presumption that they were ignorant of, and indiffereat to, the 
specific tribal affiliations of the pirates, and were quite content to call 
them by some reasonably suitable generic name. 

We turn now to the Scandinavian records. It will be convenient to 
begin with the Ynglingasaga of Snorri Sturluson. Cap. 22 of this saga is 
devoted to Hugleikr, who is said to have been son of King Alfr of Sweden, 
and to have come to the Swedish throne after that king’s death. Snorri 
continues as follows:7 


6 Acta Phil. Scand. TV (1929), 90. — 
7 I quote from F. Jénsson’s one-volume edition of the Heimskringla, Copenhagen, 


1911, p. 17, 
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Hugleikr konungr var engi hermadr ok sat hann at londum i kyrrseti; hann var audigr 
mjok ok sinkr af fé; hann hafdi mjgk i hird sinni allz konar leikara, harpara ok gigjara 
ok fidlara; hann hafdi ok med sér seidmenn ok allz konar fjolkunnigt folk. Haki- ok 
Hagbarér hétu broedr ok varu agetir mjok; beir varu sakonungar ok hofdu 1id mikit, 
foru stundum badir samt, stundum sér hvarr. Margir kappar varu med hvarum tveggja 
peira. Haki konungr for med her sinn til Svibjédar 4 hendr Hugleiki konungi; en Hugleikr 
konungr samnadi her fyrir. Dba komu til lids vid hann broedr tveir, Svipdagr ok Geigasr, 
Agetir menn badir ok inir mestu kappar. Haki konungr hafoi med sér xii. kappa; bar 
var ba Starkadr gamli med honum; Haki konungr var ok inn mesti kappi. Deir hittusk 
A Fyrisvollum; vard bar mikil orrosta; fell bratt li Hugleiks; ba sottu fram kapparnir 
Svipdagr ok Geigadr, en kappar Haka gengu vi. moti hvarum bpeira, ok urdu beir 
handteknir; ba gekk Haki-konungr inn i skjaldborg at Hugleiki konungi ok drap hann par 
ok sonu hans ii; eptir bat flySu Sviar, en Haki konungr lagdi lond undir sik ok gerdisk 
konungr yfir Svium. ... 


Saxo Grammaticus, in the sixth book of the Gesta Danorum, gives us a 
like account, although he localizes Hygelac in Ireland. Saxo’s version 
reads as follows (VI, v, 11-13):8 


11. Ea tempestate rex insule [Hiberniz] Huglecus exstabat. Qui cum frequens opibus 
zrarium haberet, adeo tamen avaritiz obnoxius exstitit, ut datis aliquando calceis, quos 
studiosi manus commendasset opificis, ligamenta detraheret summotisque loco suo corrigiis 
donum ad iniuriam transferret. Cuius rei deformitate tantum muneri criminis afferebat, 
ut odium pro gratia percipere videretur. Itaque neminem ex honestis liberalitate prosequi 
sollicitus circa mimos ac ioculatores munificentie studiis uti consuevit. ... Fuere tamen 
ei spectate virtutis proceres Gegathus et Suibdavus, qui inter effeminatorum consortia 
veluti gemmz stercoribus insite conspicuo militarium operum fulgore pollebant. Itaque 
soli regiarum opum defensores exstabant. 

12. Igitur proelio inter Huglecum et Haconem coepto, mimorum greges, quibus 
instabilitatem corporum levitas peperit animorum, trepidis aciem solvere decursibus 
tantaque regis beneficia sola fuge deformitate pensarunt. Tunc Gegathus et Suibdavus 
soli tot hostium millibus obiecti incredibili bellum virtute gesserunt, ut non duorum modo 
militum, sed universi agminis partes agere viderentur. Sed et Gegathus Haconem sibi 
pertinacius imminentem tanto pectoris vulnere affecit. ut iocinoris suprema detegeret. 
Illic Starcatherus, dum ferro Gegathum petit, acerbissimum capite vulnus excepit; unde 
postmodum in quodam carmine non alias tristiorem sibi plagam incidisse perhibuit, quod, 
licet discissi capitis partes exteriore pellis ambitu necterentur, latens tamen in vulnere 
livor clausum putredinis contagium occultabat. 

13. Victo occisoque Hugleco, sed et Hiberniensibus in fugam actis, Starcatherus, 
quoscumque ex histrionibus captioni casus obtulit, cadendos curavit, satius ratus in 
scurrarum agmen cuticule damno ridiculum dictare supplicium quam poena capitis 
funestum imperare discrimen. ... Tum Dani apud urbem Duflinam regias opes zrario 
egestas publico raptu convelli iusserunt. Tante siquidem magnitudinis pecunia reperta 
fuerat, ut minor partitionis cura cunctis exsisteret. 


The accounts of Snorri and Saxo alike fall into two parts: (1) a 
characterization of Hygelac, and (2) the story of a battle in which Hygelac 
was defeated and killed. Let us first consider the characterization. The 
Chadwicks comment as follows on the passage in the Ynglingasaga :9 


An interesting case of speculation arising out of a personal name is to be found in the 
[Ynglingasaga] ..., where the description of King Hugleikr seems to be entirely derived 
from his name. He is said to have been no warrior, but to have kept at his court all 
kinds of players, harpers and fiddlers. The name seems to have been interpreted as ‘one 
whose mind (hugr) is devoted to play (leikr). But he is probably to be identified with 
Hygelac, the uncle of Beowulf, who was a great warrior. Apparently nothing was 
remembered of him in Norse tradition, except that he had lost his life in a great disaster, 


The kingdom of the Gautar (Geatas), to which he really belonged, had long disappeared, 
and his family was completely forgotten. 


8 I quote from the edition of Olrik & Reeder, Copenhagen, 1931, pp. 154 sq. 
® H. M. and N. K. Chadwick, The Growth of Literature I (1932), 287 
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Much to the same effect is Herrmann’s comment : 10 


Huglek hat mit dem beriihmten Geaten Hygelac-Cochilaicus bei Gregor von Tours wohl 
nur den Namen gemeinsam, ... Saxos und Snorris Hugleik ist eine auf Grund der Deutung 
seines Namens entstandene Neudichtung: man fasste ihn nicht als den “‘mutvollen Kampfer” 
auf, sondern als den, “‘der seinen Sinn vergniigt,”” und machte ihn darum zu dem weibischen 
Spielmannskénig. 


In my opinion this traditional interpretation (it goes back to Miillenhoff 
at least) holds good only in part. The characterization of Hygelac which 
we find in Saxo and Snorri owes much, no doubt, to a false etymological 
explanation of the king’s name. But etymology fails to account for certain 
significant features of the characterization. Thus, the notion that Hygelac 
was stingy can hardly have come into the tale by the etymological route. 
In the Beowulf text we find a better source for this important trait. The 
English poet, in one of his references to Hygelac, remarks that nalles 
fretwe geaf ealdor dugode ‘not at all did the lord give treasure to his 
retainers’ (lines 2919b-2920a). By this, it is true, the poet did not mean 
that Hygelac was stingy. The king gave no treasure, and his followers got 
none, because king and followers alike fell in battle. Hygelac is actually 
reproached, not for stinginess but for bad generalship. The reproach, 
however, is cast in monetary terms, and such a reproach, if handed down 
in oral tradition, might well have given rise to the notion that Hygelac 
was stingy.11 Again, when Snorri tells us that Hygelac was no warrior, 
he gives us a trait which need not have had its origin in etymological 
speculation. From the Beowulf narrative we may conclude that Hygelac’s 
activities as a warrior were confined to the beginning and the end of his 
reign. He became king on the field of battle, by the death of his brother, 
King Hedcyn, and he lost life and kingdom on the field of battle. 
Otherwise his reign seems to have been one of profound peace, although, 
of course, we are free to conjecture that the poet passed over, in silence, 
martial exploits in which Hygelac figured. In the following passage, the 
Beowulf poet presents Hygelac’s attitude toward at least one heroic 
adventure : 
1987 Hu lomp eow on lade, leofa Beowulf, 

pba Su feringa feorr gehogodest 

Secce secean ofer sealt weter, 

hilde to Hiorote? Ac Su Hrodgare 

widcudne wean wihte gebettest, 

mzrum deodne? Ic des modceare 

sorhwylmum sead, side ne truwode 

leofes mannes; ic de lange bed 

bet du bone welgest wihte ne grette, 

lete Suddene sylfe geweordéan 

gude wid Grendel. Gode ic banc secge 

1998 bes de ic de gesundne geseon moste, 


- This rather unheroic speech of Hygelac’s doubtless has the artistic function 
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_ of heightening the heroic stature of Beowulf. If the king himseif thought 


10 P, Herrmann, Erlauterungen zu ... Saxo Grammaticus II (1922), 435 (with 


references to earlier opinion). ‘ 
11 With the stinginess goes great wealth, and the notion that Hygelac was wealthy 


(a hardly needs any particular source. The epithet wlonc which the English poet applies to 
 Hygelac, however (line 2953; cf. lines 1206 f.), is perhaps worthy of mention here, since 


the epithet may mean ‘rich,’ although the poet uses it in the sense ‘bold.’ 
B.S. 1X X14939. 8 
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Grendel too formidable to attack, all the greater glory to the retainer who 
ventured to make this attack nevertheless. It was the poet's intention, 
not to abase Hygelac but to exalt Beowulf. In so doing, however, he 
uses the device of contrast: Hygelac’s caution is set over against Beowulf's 
daring. And this contrast, if traditional (ie. no invention of the English 
poet’s), might well have had its effects on the story current in Scandinavia. 
More precisely, a traditionally cautious Hygelac might have become the 
Hygelac, man of peace, that we actually find in Saxo and Snorri. And 
this the more since Hygelac’s fame rested on defeat; if he was said to be 
no warrior, this might have meant, at first, merely that he was a poor 
general or an unsuccessful pirate, but later, under the influence of the 
conception of him as a man of caution, it might have come to mean that 
he was unwarlike. 

We turn now to the Scandinavian accounts of Hygelac’s fall. Snorri’s 
localization of the battle is generally taken to be earlier and better than 
Saxo’s,12. and without further argument I will here presume that in 
Scandinavian tradition Hygelac fell in battle at or near Uppsala, the 
capital of Sweden. This localization can be brought into agreement with 
the English evidence on the theory that the Scandinavians reduced to one 
the two battles in which Hygelac figured, and gave to the fusion-product 
the localization of the first but the issue of the second of the historical 
battles. In other words, Hygelac actually won a victory at Uppsala but 
was defeated and killed in the Netherlands; the Scandinavians reduced 
these two fights to one, a battle fought at Uppsala and ending in Hygelac’s 
defeat and death. The details of the fight likewise are not wanting in 
correspondence with the English material. An outstanding feature of the 
Battle of Uppsala, according to the Beowulf poet, was the activity of 
Hygelac’s two champions, the brothers Wulf and Eofor (otherwise called 
the Wonredings), who attacked and killed King Ongenbeow himself. 
The story of the two-against-one fight between the Wonredings and 
Ongenbeow seems to have been popular in Scandinavia. Several 
Scandinavian versions of the fight have come down to us, but here we 
need concern ourselves only with those versions in which the odds were 
changed, the fight of two-against-one becoming a fight of two-against- 
twelve. Such a version is recorded in the fifth book of Saxo, and also 
in the Hervararsaga, where Angantyr (i.e. Ongenbeow) fights, not alone 
but as the leader of a group of twelve.18 A like change in the odds is 
reflected in the passage quoted above from the Ynglingasaga. Here 
Hygelac’s two champions, the brothers Svipdagr and Geigadr, fight, not 
against one but against twelve. The twelve are represented as champions 
in the service of Hygelac’s opponent King Haki.1¢ Beowulf and 
Ynglingasaga do not agree, however, in the issue of the fight: in the 
English account, Hygelac’s two champions win; in the Icelandic account, 
they lose. This difference is best taken as a natural consequence of the 
fusion into one of Hygelac’s two historical battles: if Hygelac was to be 


12 See A. Olrik, Danmarks Heltedigtning II (1910), 116. 

18 The kinship of this two-against-twelve fight to the two-against-one fight told of in 
Beowulf was duly noted by P. Herrmann, op. cit., p. 373; see also my Literary History 
of Hamlet (1923), pp. 133-5, and my paper in PMLA XL (1925), 780 f. 

14 In the corresponding passage in the sixth book of Saxo, the two champions of 
Hygelac fight, not against one nor yet against twelve, but against the whole army of Haki. 
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defeated and killed (instead of being victorious) in the Battle of Uppsala, 
then his champions likewise would have to suffer defeat (instead of killing 
their opponent or opponents). The two things go together. According 
to Snorri, Hygelac’s two champions were taken captive. Heroic ideals 
would have been better served had they died on the field of battle, along 
with their king. Their survival perhaps reflects the historical fact that 
the Wonredings survived the Battle of Uppsala. 

In the English account, King Ongenbeow is twice wounded in the course 
of the fight with Hygelac’s champions: first Wulf wounds him slightly, 
then Eofor wounds him mortally. In Saxo's account King Haki and his 
champion Starkadr are each wounded in the course of the fight with 
Hygelac’s champions: Geigadr inflicts both these wounds. The two 
accounts differ in the following respects: (1) in Beowulf one wound is 
slight, the other mortal, while in Saxo both wounds are severe; (2) in 
Beowulf one man receives two wounds, while in Saxo one man inflicts two 
wounds; (3) in Beowulf Eofor’s deed is motivated as a taking of vengeance 
(for Wulf, whom Ongenbeow had felled), while in Saxo no such motivation 
appears. The two accounts agree in the following respects: (1) the 
opponent(s) of Hygelac receive(s) two wounds thought worthy of mention; 
(2) the wounds are inflicted not by Hygelac himself but by one or both 
of two brothers, champions in Hygelac’s service; (3) one of the wounds 
causes the death of Hygelac’s royal opponent. In Saxo, it is true, we get 
no specific statement that King Haki died of his wound, but Starkadr is 
represented as in command after Haki's fight with Geigadr, and Haki 
does not figure further in the episode. In the narrative of Snorri, the 
champions of Hygelac inflict no wounds, and neither Haki nor Starkadr is 
wounded; in other words, the trait under discussion does not appear at all 
in Snorri’s account of King Hygelac (cap. 22). In the following chapter 
of the Ynglingasaga, however, Snorri represents Haki as fighting and 
winning a second Battle of Uppsala which seems to be a variant of the 
first. Here his opponents are the brothers Eirikr and Jérundr, who are 
represented, not as champions in the service of Hygelac, but as Swedish 
princes (Hygelac having been killed off in the chapter preceding); Haki fells 
Eirikr, much as Ongenbeow fells Wulf, but himself receives a mortal 
wound, while Joérundr, like Eofor, survives unscathed. Snorri does not tell 
us precisely who was the handbane of Haki, but Haki clearly got his mortal 
wound while fighting the brothers Eirikr and Jérundr, and since Jérundr 
otherwise answers to Eofor we may suspect that he answers to Eofor in 
this respect too. Snorri represents Haki as winning the second as well 
as the first Battle of Uppsala, but since he dies of his wound and Jérundr 


follows him on the throne not he but his opponents really come out on top. 


The issue of Snorri’s second Battle of Uppsala, then, is substantially in 
agreement with the issue of the two-against-one fight in Beowulf: Haki, 
like Ongenbeow, dies and Jérundr, like Eofor, reaps the rewards of victory. 
It must be added, however, that Eirikr dies of his wound while his 
counterpart Wulf, though severely wounded, finally recovers. Moreover, 
as we have already noted, the brothers in Snorri’s second narrative (cap. 
23) are represented, not as retainers but as princes. It would seem that 
Snorri had heard two versions of the traditional account of the Battle of 
Uppsala (an account which arose by fusion or confusion of two historical 
battles in which Hygelac figured), and included both versions in his story, 
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not as variant reports of the same traditional, fight but as independent 
reports of separate and distinct battles. In this way Snorri was able to 
make two Battles of Uppsala out of one.15 

Saxo makes much of the booty taken by the victorious opponents of 
Hygelac. Snorri, on the other hand, though he tells us that Hygelac was 
“very rich,” says nothing of any plundering after the battle. If we turn 
to Beowulf, we find a marked contrast between the battle fought in Sweden 
and that fought in the Netherlands as regards this particular trait. Booty 
is not emphasized in the story of the defeat and death of Ongenbeow. 
We get a reference to the Swedish hoard (line 2955), and Eofor, after 
killing the Swedish king, strips him of his.armor (lines 2985 ff.), but 
otherwise nothing is said of booty in this connexion. The booty won by 
the Franks and Frisians, however, in virtue of their victory over Hygelac, 
is given special emphasis. One of the treasures that fell into Frankish 
hands was a neck-ring or jeweled collar thought worthy of comparison with 
the necklace of the Brosings, the most famous piece of jewelry in Germanic 
legend (lines 1195 ff.). Hygelac had worn his jeweled neck-ring on the 
expedition, and the Franks took it when they plundered his corpse (lines 
1210f.). But we are told, further, that these same Franks “plundered 
the slain after the battle-carnage, plundered the men of the Geatas, held 
the place of corpses” (lines 1212b-1214a). Moreover, we are told that in 
the battle Hygelac sinc ealgode, welreaf werede ‘was defending treasure 
protecting booty’ (lines 1204b-1205a). In this emphasis upon the spoils 
of war Beowul/ is in agreement, of course, with Gregory of Tours and 
the author of the Gesta Francorum. We may conclude that this trait in 
the Saxonian account of the death of Hygelac goes back to the historical 
fact that the Franks took {or recovered) much booty as a result of 
their victory. 

The historical opponents of Hygelac were the Swedish king, Ongenbeow, 
and the Frankish king, Theodric. Instead of these, we find, in Snorri and 
Saxo aike, a sea-king named Haki, with his famous retainer Starkadr. 
The latter goes back to a veteran warrior of the Headobards, who figures 
in the Ingeld Episode of Beowulf, where he is called an eald exscwiga 
‘old spear-warrior’ (line 2042) but is not mentioned by name. As to King 
Haki, Snorri makes him the brother of Hagbardr, whose nationality is 
indicated by the second element of his name (by the name as a whole if 
Hagbaror is properly derived, by dissimilation, from an earlier Hadbardr). 
It seems reasonably clear that both King Haki and his retainer Starkadr 
were originally Bardish (i.e. Headobardish) heroes.16 How did Hygelac 


15 a . . sg: . of 
> It would be hard to say how much is construction, how much tradition in Snorri's 


narrative. The witness of Saxo makes it clear that Snorri had a traditional basis for what 
he ae m For further traditional elements, see my discussion. Lit. Hist. of Hamlet (1923), 
pp. 

18 Saxo seems to distinguish between Haki the opponent of Hygelac (sixth book) and 
Haki the brother of Hagbardr (seventh book), but, as P. Herrmann notes (Op. cits paso): 
he is forced to recognize the brother of Hagbardr as the lord of Starka3r when he comes 
to the story of Hagbardr and Signy in his seventh book. Herrmann explains Saxo's 
distinction as due to the fact that he makes Haki the opponent of Hygelac a Danish ruler 
(Haki the brother of Hagbardr could not be made to rule the Danes, of course). But 
this explanation does not explain why Saxo made the Haki of his sixth book a Danish 
ruler. It seems simpler to presume that Saxo. who included in his sixth book the story 
of Haki’s death in battle with Hygelac, found it hard to bring this Haki to life again in 
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come to have such opponents? I conceive that, in Danish tradition, 
Hygelac’s Rhenish battle came to be thought of, not as between the Geatas 
and certain Rhenish tribes, but more simply, as between the Geatas and 
some German tribe or other (that is, without specification of the particular 
German tribe or tribes involved). Later on, the Headobards, who were 
the traditional German enemies of the Danes (and, perhaps, of the Geatish 
allies of the Danes as well), came to be thought of as the particular Germans 
who had defeated and killed Hygelac and his men. In this way King 
Haki the Headobard replaced King Theodric the Frank as opponent of 
Hygelac.17 

Saxo mentions a King Hygelac in his fourth book, but speaks of him 
as a Danish king and does not connect him in any way with the King 
Hygelac of his sixth book. The passage reads as follows: 18 


Post hunc regnat Huglecus, qui Homothum et Hogrimum Suetie tyrannos maritimo fertur 
oppressisse conflictu. 


Axel Olrik identified Saxo’s Danish Huglec with the Hygelac of Beowulf, 
in the following words: 19 


Vi genkender da ogsa den i Bjovulfkvadet oftere omtalte lange sofejde mellem Geatefolket 


og Sveafolket; Hugleik (Hygelac) optreder der som Geaternes ypperlige konge; til 
oe svarer derimod Eymundr (Eanmund), den svenske kongesén, der falder mod 
eaterne. 


Here the mention of Eanmund makes it clear that Olrik had in mind the 
battle between Swedes and Geats in which Eanmund fell (Beowulf 2379 ff. 
and 2611 ff.). But Olrik is mistaken when he tells us that Eanmund 
fell in battle against the Geats. On the contrary, he was fighting on the 
Geatish side when he fell, and he was killed by a member of the Swedish 
king’s comitatus. Moreover, it is hardly sound to equate OE Eanmund 
with Saxo’s Homoth. The second elements of the two names both begin 
with m, but this fact is not enough to justify identification, while the first 
elements can be identified only if we presume (1) that Saxo’s o goes back 
to Germanic au, and (2) that in the Saxonian name-form an earlier n 
had been lost, and of these two presumptions the second, at least, is 
exceedingly dubious.2° One must also object to an identification of two 
names which Saxo himself distinguishes in his eighth book, where a prince 
called @mund (ON Eymundr) has a follower called Homothus. Further- 
more, Olrik’s method of attack is open to question. Saxo treats the two 


his seventh book as brother of Hagbarér, and accordingly distinguished an earlier and a 
later Haki, making the earlier a Danish ruler and leaving the later as he found him, 
namely, brother of Hagbardr. The chronological difficulty, however, is of course merely 
Saxonian, not traditional; the Sikling dynasty flourished in Denmark before the time of 
Hygelac, and Hagbardr’s love affair with Signy came earlier than the Battle of Uppsala, 
in spite of Saxo. 

17 This replacement had not taken place, among the Gauts at least, as late as the 
ninth century, if I am right in my interpretation of the Theodric passage in the Rok 
Inscription; see my paper in Acta Phil Scand IX -(1934), 76 ff. 

i8 Gesta Danorum IV, vii; ed. cit., p. 101. 

18 Kilderne til Sakses Oldhistorie I] (1894), 191. 

3 20 A. Noreen, Atlisl. Gram.,4 p, 221, discusses the matter, but comes to no definite 
conclusions; the only clear case of a loss of n before m_occurs in an unstrest syllable, 
and hence lends but slight support to the theory that ON Eymundr goes back to an 


earlier *Aunimundaz. 
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Swedish princes as a pair, and it will not do for the investigator to dismiss 
Hogrimus from consideration altogether and confine himself to Homothus. 
If Homothus (in spite of the difference in name-form) answers to Eanmund, 
then presumably Hogrimus answers to Eanmund’s brother Eadgils, the Adils 
of Scandinavian tradition. These brothers are closely associated in the 
English poem. They wage war, not against Hygelac or any other Geatish 
king, but against their uncle, King Onela of Sweden. When he defeats 
them, they flee for refuge to Hygelac’s son Heardred, then the reigning 
king of the Geats, and he receives them hospitably, thereby incurring the 
hostility of Onela. 1 can find little or no likeness between the Beowulfian 
tale of Eanmund and Eadgils, a tale in which Hygelac does not figure, and 
the Saxonian reference to Hygelac’s defeat of Homothus and Hogrimus. 
Again, Olrik is surely wrong in describing the feud between Swedes and 
Geats as a sofejde. The only battle of which the English poem gives 
us a good description, namely, the two-day battle between the Swedes 
under Ongenbeow and the Geats under Hedcyn and Hygelac, took place 
on land, and we have no evidence that any of the other battles was a 
sea-fight. Finally, be it noted that the y of Hygelac is short, not long. 

A Beowulf passage exists, however, which can be connected with the 
Hygelac of Saxo's fourth book, although this passage did not come to 
Olrik’s attention. It reads as follows: 


2472 ba wes synn ond sacu Sweona ond Geata 
ofer wid weter wroht gemene, 
herenid hearda, syddan Hredel swealt, 
odde him Ongendeowes eaferan weran 
frome fyrdhwate, freode ne woldon 
ofer heafo healdan, ac ymb Hreosnabeorh 
eatolne inwitscear oft gefremedon. 
Pet megwine mine gewrecan, 

2480 fehde ond fyrene, swa hyt gefrege wes. 


The sons of Ongenbeow here referred to are, of course, the Swedish 
princes Ohtere and Onela, while the megwine of Beowulf’s who take 
vengeance are the Geatish princes Hedcyn and Hygelac. It would seem 
that Ohtere and Onela, after the death of King Hredel of the Geats, took 
to making piratical forays into Geatish territory. For these forays Hredel’s 
sons took vengenance. Nothing further is said of Ongenbeow’s sons, and 
it is worthy of special note that in the final battle, when the Swedish king 
himself falls, his sons do not come forward to avenge him. Possibly the 
Geatish plan of campaign provided that King Hzdcyn attack Ongenbeow 
while his younger brother Hygelac attacked Ongenbeow’s sons. We know 
that Hedcyn’s attack, though at first successful, ended in failure, Hedcyn 
himself losing his life. The next day Hygelac arrived with his army and 
saved the situation. What had Hygelac been doing the day before, while 
his brother was battling Ongenbeow? The poet does not tell us, but if 
Hygelac was then engaged in putting to rout the forces of Ohtere and 
Onela, we have an explanation for the failure of these princes*to come to 
their father's aid in the final and decisive battle with the Geats. It is not 
unreasonable, then, to conjecture (with due reservations) that Saxo’s pair 
of Swedish rulers, Homothus and Hogrimus, who are defeated by Hygelac, 
answer to the Swedish princes Ohtere and Onela of Beowulf.21 


21 See my Lit, Hist. of Hamlet (1923), p. 142, where I first advanced this conjecture. 
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But what of the names which Saxo records for Hygelac’s Swedish 
opponents? The first element o of both names reappears, I think, in the 
Ofotus ‘without a foot, footless’ of Saxo’s sixth book (ii, 5). In other 
words, I interpret the first element as the familiar privative prefix. The 
second elements may be either the adjectives mdo3r and grimmr or the 
nouns moor and grima. If the adjectives, then the two rulers are contrasted: 
Omoth, the un-weary one, never tires (in battle), while Ogrim, the un-grim 
one, lacks sternness of spirit and is easily beaten (again in battle). If the 
nouns, the rulers have names meaning ‘without wrath’ and ‘without mask’ 
respectively (I take mask here in the pregnant sense ‘helmet,’ like the 
cognate OE grima). On this interpretation of the names, the rulers both 
lack something needful in battle: Omoth lacks the berserker rage, the heat 
of passion or excitement, which would sustain him in the fight, while Ogrim 
lacks the protection which defensive armor affords (or, if his name be taken 
more figuratively still, he is not the helm or protector that a prince should 
be, and hence lacks devoted followers in battle). In any case, both Omoth 
and Ogrim are to be interpreted as nicknames, epithets applied to the 
rulers by way of characterizing them. It is a mistake, I think, to interpret 
these obviously parallel nominal constructions as true names, and to seek 
equivalent forms in the historical records of the sixth century. 

If Saxo’s Omoth and Ogrim are the historical Swedish princes Ohtere 
and Onela, then Saxo has recorded a fragment of heroic tradition 
presumably based on history and certainly consistent with the Beowulfian 
narrative, even though Hygelac’s defeat of these princes is not specifically 
mentioned in the English poem. If this identification of Omoth and Ogrim 
be rejected, then the Hygelac of Saxo’s fourth book can be connected only 
in name with the Hygelac of Beowulf, since Ohtere and Onela are the 
only pair of Swedish princes represented by the English poet as having 
waged war against the Geatas. 

We may conclude that Hygelac is properly identified, not only with the 
Ch(1)ochilaicus of Gregory and the Gesta Francorum and the Huiglauc or 
Hunclac of the Liber Monstrorum, but also with the Hugleikr of Snorri and 
the Huglec of Saxo’s sixth book, while his further identification with the 
Huglec of Saxo’s fourth book seems not unreasonable, although here the 
evidence is too scanty to warrant any positive conclusion. 


Baltimore, U.S.A. Kempe MALONE. 


Notes and News 


Eilert Ekwall, D. Litt. The Degree of D. Litt., honoris causa, was 
conferred upon our co-editor, Professor Eilert Ekwall, of Lund, Sweden, 


by the University of Oxford on April 27. 
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Addenda to the Shelley Bibliography, 1923—1938 


We cannot but be grateful to Mr. William White for having brought 
the Shelley bibliography up to date (E.S. Vol. XXI, 1, pp. 8-11). In 
addition I draw the attention of Shelley scholars to the following items: 


Wise, T. J., A Shelley Library: a catalogue of printed books, MSS., and autograph letters 
by Percy, Harriet and Mary Shelley. 1924. (Privately printed). 

Shelley, P. B., Adonais, reprinted in Facsimile from the original in the British Museum. 
Noel Douglas Replicas. 1927. (Limited edition of 100 copies). 

Roland Holst, A., Shelley (Een Afscheid). Brussels, 1928. (Limited edition of 150 copies). 

Shelley, P. B., On the Vegetable System of Diet. Now first printed from the original 
MS. 1929. (Only 12 copies were printed for private circulation by Roger Ingpen). 

Coleridge, Shelley and Keats, Poetical Works, complete in one volume, Paris, 1929. 

Shelley, P. B., A Philosophical View of Reform. Ed. by Walter E. Peck. 1930. 
(Privately printed for Mr. Carl Pforzheimer, of New York City, from the MS. 
Notebook in his collection). 

Shelley, P. B., Poetry and Prose. With Essays by Browning, Bagehot, Swinburne, and 
Reminiscences by others. With an Introduction and Notes by A. M. D. Hughes, 
Oxford, 1931. 

Shelley, P. B., Plato’s Banquet, Translated from the Greek. A Discourse on the Manners 
of the Antient Greeks relative to the Subject of Love, also a preface to the Banquet. 
Revised and enlarged by Roger Ingpen from MSS. in the possession of Sir John 
C. E. Shelley-Rolls, Bart. Printed by Roger Ingpen for private circulation. 1931. 
(100 copies). 

Gohdes, Clarence, and Baum, Paul Franklin, Lefters of William Michael Rossetti con- 
cerning Whitman, Blake, and Shelley to Anne Gilchrist and Her Son Herbert 
Gilchrist, Durham, N.C., 1934. 

Goodchild, W., Shelley. A Play in Three Acts. (Blackwell). 1934. 

Gorter, Herman, De Groote Dichters. Nagelaten Studién over de wereldliteratuur en haar 
maatschappelijke grondslagen. Amsterdam, 1935. (Chapter on Shelley). 

Read, H., In Defence of Shelley. London, 1936. 

Irvine, St. John, Shelley as a Dramatist, in “Essays by Divers Hands”. Oxford. 1936. 

Cowling, G., Shelley and Other Essays. Oxford, 1937. 

Blunden, E., de Beer, G. R., and Norman, S., On Shelley, Oxford, 1938. 


Ede. L. VERKOREN. 


The four following Shelley items — while not all are wholly concerned 
with the poet but yet important enough to be included in a list of Shelley 
criticism — were omitted from my ‘Fifteen Years of Shelley Scholarship: 
A Bibliography, 1923-1938" (English Studies, Vol. XXI, 8-11, February 
1939). They were suggested by Professor William H. Davenport of the 
University of Southern California. 


Gordon, George. Shelley and the Oppressors of Mankind. London, 1923. 
Wise, ce ee A prened Se A Catalogue of Printed Books, Manuscripts 
an uftograp etters erc sshe Shelley, Harriet 
Wollstonecraft Shelley. fedion i924.” mgs Se ae 
Brinton, Crane. Political Ideas of the English Romanticists. London, 1926. 
Read, Herbert. In Defence of Shelley and Other Essays. London, 1936. 


The University of Southern California. WILLIAM WHITE. 
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Reviews 


On the Origin and Early Development of the Auxiliary Do. 
By Victor ENncsLom. (Lund Studies in English. VI.) 169 pp. 
Lund: Gleerup. 1938. Price 8 kr. 


Engblom's book is the first study which gives a complete survey of the 
existing theories and opinions concerning the do-periphrasis and, at the 
same time, offers a standard collection of material. The rdle of do in 
Modern English had been investigated by Dietze in his doctor's thesis: 
Das umschreibende do in der neuenglischen Prosa, Jena 1895. But 
Dietze’s work is antiquated now, his material is far less complete and not 
always reliable, as Engblom points out (p. 87/88). LEngblom’s study is 
carried through with enormous punctiliousness and accuracy. The author 
has perused nearly all the works of Early Modern English literature up 
to 1800 so that his lists represent a final result as a starting point for any 
further investigation. There are two papers, however, the writer has not 
listed, probably because his study was off the press when they came out. 
(Herbert Koziol, Die Entstehung der Umschreibung mit to do, Germanisch- 
Romanische Monatsschrift XXIV, p. 460 ff., and Heinz Friedrich, Gibt es 
eine intensive Aktionsart im Neuenglischen? Leipzig 1936). 

Engblom has divided his book into two parts: 1) the origin, 2) the early 
development of do. In the first part he discusses one by one the different 
theories that have been advanced about the probable origin of do. The 
second parts deals with the history of do in its various functions. Engblom 
has found earlier prose examples than had been known hitherto, e.g. an 
instance of a do in negative declarative sentences from the end of the 
13th century and a most important case of the emphatic do from the year 
1417. As for the use of do in affirmative declarative sentences E. corrects 
Dietze’s statistics according to which the culmination was between 1575 
and 1625. From Engblom’s investigation we learn that we have to put 
back this period 50 years. The decline of do began rather suddenly a 
short time after 1550. 

In contradistinction to the current explanations which have always 
considered do in all its functions to be of the same origin, Engblom tries 
to find a solution of the problem in quite a different way: he splits up do 
into the emphatic do which he thinks to have sprung from the pro-verb 
and the merely periphrastic do which he considers was developed from the 
weakened causative do. One of Engblom’s arguments for his theory is 
that do in negative sentences (where it can play but a periphrastic i.e. 
unstressed part) is much older than the emphatic do. The author quotes 
an example from the end of the 13th c. and says: “This example shows us 
that the auxiliary do was used in negative sentences already towards the 
end of the thirteenth century.” (p. 37) But firstly do in Engblom’s 
instance is used to put an Infinitive in rhyme position. Secondly the 
instance is completely isolated. It is not until 1489 that we find the next 
instance. The writer himself asserts rather vaguely: “They (= the 
instances in negative sentences) are, indeed, very rare.” (p. 33) They are 
not only rare, but do in negative sentences probably did not exist in ME. 
Therefore I do not think that E. has proved the priority of the unemphatic 
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do and consequently do not see any reason for accepting two different 
sources of do. But leaving aside Engblom’s personal standpoint of 
bifurcation in do, the author brings enough material to discuss again 
Matzner’s, Sweet’s and others’ theory about the pro-verb do being the 
source of all the do-functions. Thus the following lines deal with 
Engblom’s-view (emphatic do < pro-verb do) as well as with the older 
theory of Matzner and Sweet (auxiliary do < pro-verbdo). The difficulty 
in the pro-verb theory was to account for the missing links between the 
type se mona deh egper ge wiext ge wanab and the moon does both wax 
and wane.1 Kenyon, Zilling and others had pointed out that pro-verb do 
without the infinitive is very common, whilst the same do with the infinitive 
is extremely rare. This is, however, no argument. A pro-verb can be 
only a pro-verb, i.e. it must stand without the Infinitive, if it is to be a pro- 
verb at all, since it is just the Infinitive which it is meant to supplant. The 
transitional link can only be do + the finite verb form, and the latter was 
changed into the Infinitive by analogy with the other constructions where the 
first part was an auxiliary (shall, will etc.). Engblom, indeed, brings such 
examples (p. 45). As for the type so does + the finite verb form I cannot 
consider it to be important in the development of the periphrastic do, 
because so does + the Infinitive is almost non-existent, and it is difficult 
to understand why this construction should have vanished just at the 
moment when it had paved the way for the general acceptance of do + 
the Infinitive. In my view it is a zeugmatic construction where the subject 
is put dd xowov, comparable to relative sentences where, in the clause, the 
relative pronoun is omitted. But apart from this group of examples 
Engblom quotes very many instances of do + the finite verb which 
represent the normal type. “The construction is often met with in the 
Diary of Henry Machyn’. But the Diary was written in the 16th c. and 
what is more essential is that not a single do is emphatic, they are all 
periphrastic. What the construction really means I cannot say, ‘‘hyper- 
correct forms” perhaps? By the way, the finite verb forms in Engblom’s 
examples from Machyn might as easily be past participles, some of the 
phrases suggesting present-day get + past. part. Anyhow the do there is 
surely not the emphatic do E. wants to explain. If do + finite verb had 
been: the original type it is rather difficult to understand why it set in so 
late, with only one writer and just at the time when do + the Infinitive 
was in highest favour. (The Diary dates from a. 1550, just at the 
culmination of per. do). Two earlier examples from Trevisa, Higden and 
Beryn are also late (15th c.) and not emphatic. So, for Engblom’s theory, 
they do not count. Nor are they valuable as arguments in favour of the 
old pro-verb theory. In one of them the finite verb form (did) made is 
corrected in the manuscript from (did) make in order to make a rhyme 
with sade. The writer may not have been aware that he had allowed the 
did to stand. The second (did wrote) may be a slip, a contamination so 
to speak. Furthermore: to back his opinion that emphatic do sprang from 
the pro-verb Engblom takes as the probable source sentences like he hath 
spoken and dayly doth. In his earliest instance from ‘““A Book of London 
English” (1417) the author himself supplies an Infinitive after doth. 
Does that not mean that to Engblom’s mind the development from do + 


1 (i. e. pre-verb + finite verb form and periphr. do + Inf.) 
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the finite verb form to do + the Infinitive was accomplished about 1400? 
If so, does not Engblom annul the argumentative force of his own 
examples which are much younger? All the early instances from Old 
English Homilies are of the type so does + finite verb which we have 
discussed above. Therefore I do not think that E. has proved or rendered 
plausible his theory of emph. do originating in the pro-verb. We had 
seen previously that periphrastic do could not be proved by the author 
to be older than emphatic do. The third result is the improbability of any 
do having sprung from the pro-verb. In my view the common basis of all 
the different do-functions is emphatic do (such as it is used to-day), 
originating in colloquial language, naturally confined to positive sentences 
only, since in negative sentences not stood for the purpose of emphasis. 
(A further illustration is given in an article that will appear in ‘Englische 
Studien” v. 73). This also explains a difficulty which is not solved in 
Engblom’s book, namely the fact that the merely periphrastic do, in the 
beginning of its literary existence, is not at all used in negative sentences. 
Engblom says: ‘There is every sign that it (= the periphrasis) was a 
popular excrescence, and this explains the fact that the do-construction 
in negative sentences made its way into literary language so very slowly.” 
(p. 36). Was it less popular in positive sentences? It could not be used, 
because the model after which it was coined did not exist in colloquial 
language. 

As for non-emphatic do, Engblom holds it sprang from the weakened 
causative do. Most of to-day's scholars consider do in any function to 
have arisen from this causative do. Koziol (1.c.) has shown how unlikely 
this origin is. The present reviewer is of the same opinion. The decisive 
argument for me is the mental impossibility of such a transition. “Causing 
a thing to be done” is fundamentally different from “doing a thing”. 
The possible counter-argument that we have innumerable verbs that are 
intransitive and causative at the same time (run, start, stop etc., Fr. 
descendre, sortir) is invalid, because only intransitive verbs without an 
object and especially those denoting a movement are susceptible of such 
a transition. Besides, the mental process is quite the reverse: an intransitive, 
under certain circumstances, becomes a causative verb. 

It is a well-known fact that, in literary language, in the beginning do 
was confined to poetry, but a sufficient explanation had never been given 
for this restriction. Engblom simply and convincingly states that “do is 
used either to fill up the line or to get an infinitive at the end of the line 
and thus to gain much widened possibilities of making a rhyme.” (p. 71) 
The essential function of do was the latter one. The present reviewer has 
quite independently pointed out this ‘‘technical’’ use of do in ME poetry 
and is glad to see his opinion confirmed and illustrated by long lists of 
examples. In prose, Engblom has found earlier instances than Dietze. 
But it is striking that only did occurs. “There are no instances in the 
present tense.” (p. 77) Probably it was used to express a certain shade 
of the past tense. This tendency, if it was one, did not however prove 
strong enough to persist. 

Treating the spread of the periphrasis in Early Modern English, Engblom 
carefully reviews the main works of that period. He gives full lists of 


_ material for do in various positions, but on the whole no new light is 
thrown upon the problem of why and how do was used in Early Modern 
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English prose. In some cases it was perhaps a convenient device to denote 
tense clearly by means of did, when there was only one form in Present 
and Past (cast, put, set e.g.). But since only a few verbs are concerned, 
this point cannot have played an important réle. Nor can I see any 
relation between the development of do and the use of an adverb, since 
the cases where there is no adverb in the sentence are no less frequent 
than the ones in which do is followed by some adverb. If “the habit 
of using the do-construction with adverbial phrases grows more and more 
regular” (p. 118) towards the end of the sixteenth century in affirmative 
declarative sentences, we are surprised to see that those examples represent 
approximately a third of the total number only. In my opinion it is no 
use to establish rules so long as there are more counter-examples than 
examples. I personally believe the early use of periphrastic do is connected 
with rhythm, the general twofold verbal system with its up and down 
rhythm having already gained ground in the language. The compound 
do- and did-forms, heretofore privileged poetical constructions, conveying 
a musical shade to speech, must have been tempting to the people of the 
sixteenth century who, in other respects too, were inclined to emotion and 
artistic feeling. This also accounts for the disappearance of do in all the 
cases where it was not maintained for the sake of emphasis or to establish 
a fixed word order (negative and interrogative sentences). Puritanism 
and the Restoration made the growth of a superfluous, “‘artistic’’ do 
impossible. If Engblom argues that in southern and south-western dialects 
the do-forms have practically ousted the single forms of the verb, and if 
he asks, “Have they lost nothing of temperament and warmth?” (against 
Franz who, in “Englische Studien’ v. 54, 302 ff. had explained the 
dropping out of do similarly by the lowering of individual feeling), this 
fact only proves that those dialects were not subject to the leading forces 
that formed the standard of the language. As for the new rationalistic 
style which characterizes the language from the 17th c. on see Max 
Deutschbein, Neuenglische Stilistik, Leipzig 1932, p. 27 ff. where the 
opinions of other writers (R. F. Jones, A. H. Welsh) are quoted concerning 
the language of the 16th c. and that of the following era. Considering 
the given conditions I think we get a more plausible explanation of the 
disappearance of do in affirmative declarative sentences than the one 
Engblom himself gives. E. holds that the do-forms could not oust the 
simple forms, because the abundant use of do would have “‘become so 
very common that it would be stylistically disfiguring and in the long 
run intolerable” (p. 112). This is no argument at all. Have we not got 
the same “‘disfiguring’’ generelization almost throughout the whole verbal 
system? In the Negative Form and the Interrogative Form with do, in 
the others with will, have, had etc.? 

Engblom quotes one instance from Latimer of do in “intensive use”, 
‘they do vtterlye denye it’ (p.116). If there is intensity here, it is effected 
by the “vtterlye”, but not by the “do”. Never did do denote an “intensive 
Aktionsart” nor does it today. Intensity in do-constructions is produced 
by the “‘circumflexive’ modulation of the stress which may lie as well on 
other auxiliaries and even on main verbs. (cf. Heinz Friedrich, l.c.) 

Let me make a last remark about do in negative sentences. The 
exceedingly rich miaterial allows one to draw a clear inference as to the 
question why the periphrasis was introduced. Word-order and analogy 
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with other auxiliaries are the main reasons adduced to explain the rise of 
do in negative sentences. Engblom himself is not satisfied with these 
arguments and adds another, namely the possibility of stressing either the 
auxiliary or the main verb (the same argument is advanced in Koziol’s 
paper mentioned above). If this reason should be valid it is rather 
astonishing that the language should not have resorted to the same means 
in affirmative sentences. It is true that, by the side of I ’saw him, 
I ’did see him existed, but was not a parallel couple J ’saw him not | 
I 'did not see him likewise possible? ‘‘Word-order’” as meaning the 
regulation of the position of SPO (an argument to which Deutschbein 
attributes great importance and which I personally have so far considered 
to be valuable) cannot have played a réle since as far back as about 1600 
the periphrasis had gained a solid footing, that is to say at a time when 
the language still found itself in quite a different stage, where word-order 
was not yet a problem. Engblom’s material on pp. 128 ff. offers ample 
proof that the aim of the language was to place the negative word near 
the verb in order to create a synthetic verbal Negative Form instead of 
the old word negation. (For illustration I refer to my article in English 
Studies XX, 198 ff.) This becomes obvious from the fact that from the 
beginning the periphrasis with do + following not was carried through 
in sentences with and without an object. Analogy was at work inasmuch 
as will not come, shall not come etc. had shaped the mould for do not come. 

I have dwelt a little \..ger on the negative than on the positive side, 
as one is always inclined to do. But it was only natural to take up some 
points which called for criticism. Engblom'’s book, I repeat, is the best 
description of the do-problem we have and, because of its amazingly rich 
material, the starting point for further investigation. 


Istanbul. Hans MarcHAnb. 


An Edition of fe Liflade ant te Passiun of Seinte Iuliene. By 
S. T. R. O. p'ARDENNE. (Bibliothéque de la Faculté de Philosophie 
et Lettres de l'Université de Liége. Fasc. LXIV.) xlix + 250 pp. 
Liége, 1936. 10s. 6d. 


The new edition of the Middle English Seinte Iuliene by Mlle Simonne 
d'Ardenne, who has recently succeeded Joseph Mansion as professor of 
English in the University of Liége, in many ways strikes out a new line in 
text editorship and means a big stride forward. The edition presents 
diplomatic texts of the two early English versions of the legend of St. 
Juliene and of one Latin version written in England and not before printed. 
An emended text of the best MS. (Bodley 34) is given at the foot of the 
diplomatic reprint, while the Latin text is placed below the other English 
version (Royal 17 A xxvii). An Introduction (pp. xv-xlvii) describes the 
- MSS., deals with the legend and its descent, the literary and linguistic 
setting, the relations between the MSS, authorship and other things. There 
is a full glossary (pp. 73-144), an Etymological Appendix (pp. 145-172), 
~ Orthographical Notes (pp. 173-176), and a very full discussion of the 
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Language (pp. 177-250). The whole work is characterized by ripe scholar- 
ship and originality of outlook. It gives one a feeling of how little we 
really know about Middle English, and one is impressed by the important 
results that may be gained by a really competent scholar even from a study 
of a short text. The beautiful print and get-up of the volume render it a 
pleasure to handle.! 

Seinte Juliene belongs to those well-known religious and legendary texts 
generally called the Katherine Group, which is closely connected with the 
Ancren Riwle. The editor puts forward the interesting view that these 
texts were composed in an area of England where the Old English tradition 
was kept strongly alive after the Norman Conquest, and where the English 
language lived on, not as a patois used by the lower orders. but as a 
language possible for people of gentle birth, a language that had received 
some polish and ‘standardization’, that was familiarly written and had 
an established spelling which appears virtually identical in the chief MSS. 
of Ancren Riwle and Juliene (in the sequel referred to as AB). The 
area is held to have been Herefordshire, and Mlle d’Ardenne not only 
takes MS B to have been written in that county, but also the original author 
to have been a Herefordshire man. This may very well be true. One 
fact, however, that seems to me to render a Herefordshire origin somewhat 
doubtful is the considerable Scandinavian element, which one would not 
expect so far south. 

The relations between the MSS. form a difficult problem, on which I 
hardly think the last word is said. R is a good deal shorter and does not 
show the same uniformity of language as B. It is clear that in some, 
perhaps most, cases R is an abbreviated version as compared with B, but 
the editor is inclined to believe that to some extent the greater fullness of 
B is due to expansion. For it appears the scribe of R does not show any 
tendency to shorten in his copy of Margarete, and it is therefore probable 
that the shorter text of R partly represents an earlier stage, of which 
B is an amplification. I am not quite convinced that the theory is 
sufficiently proved, but it is difficult to disprove it. At any rate I doubt 
if the shorter form suggested for B 725 is a change for the better. The 
balance is destroyed if the passage is cut down. In leaued het leas is. 
ant leoted lutel prof. ant seched fet sode lif pet aa leasted we have two 
rhythmic periods consisting each of two halves. But this point is bound 
up with the question of style and punctuation, on which more below. 

The interesting chapter on authorship is well-written and penetrating. 
Some scholars have held that the same author wrote Ancren Riwle and the 
legends of the Katherine group, while others have allotted the texts to various 
authors. Mlle d’Ardenne takes the texts to be the products of one centre 
which was active in the early thirteenth century, and probably had been 
for some time before. She thinks Ancren Riwle stands by itself and that 
its author cannot be discerned in any other surviving work. As regards 
the legends she holds that there is little that can be argued agaist a single 
authorship for them, but that the question of original authorship is really 
unanswerable. 

I take it for granted that the texts are reproduced with as much accurac 
as is possible in a reprint, though I have not had access to the MSS. for 


1 The book has been printed by the Oxford University Press. 
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a comparison. I must confine my remarks to the emended text. I think 
readers will generally prefer to use the unemended text of B, sometimes 
consulting the emended text where a corruption or omission is marked. 
This they will do not least because the unemended text gives the old 
punctuation, which is discarded in the emended text. I have the impression 
that Mlle d’Ardenne underrates the importance of the old punctuation. It is 
not consistently carried through, it is true, but in parts of the texts it is very 
frequently used, and there is a good deal of agreement between B and R. 
I should not wonder if the original MS. carried it through consistently. 
The question is discussed p. xxviii f. Mlle d’Ardenne seems to accept 
Luick’s theory that the dots are used ‘‘wo ... der Leser einen Wink 
bekommen soll, mit der Stimme in die Héhe zu gehen oder doch in der 
HGhe zu bleiben, also haufig vor dem Nachsatz einer Periode, vor einer 
Folgerung u. dgl.” The opinion of earlier scholars, who thought the 
points were intended to mark division into alliterative verse, is rejected. 
I believe the earlier scholars were in the main right, and that Juliene is 
written in a rhythmic prose that very nearly resembles the old alliterative 
verse. The statement that verse-punctuation (e.g. in some lines at the 
end of Margarete) is different from the prose punctuation in the body of 
the text, is not to the point, for the said verses are not of the old alliterative 
type, but of a later imported type.2 I am convinced that the dots and 
inverted semicolons are as a rule intended to mark rhythmic periods, and 
generally such a period consists of two halves. Frequently dots are inserted 
between the two halves. There are cases where the second half of a 
period seems to be wanting; it must be left open whether this is due to 
text-corruption or not. I believe this point is of the utmost importance 
for the restoration of the original text. 

In a few cases I am not convinced the emended text is altogether correct. 
I cannot accept the change of unagin |. 4 to unaginninde. Unagin means 
“without beginning’ and must contain OE angin ‘beginning’. A change 
of andngin to unangin (whence unagin) has many analogies. We may 
also compare abade ‘delay’ in Jul, with the verbal prefix a-~-. — I do not 
see why i 1. 12 is changed to in. — It seems more reasonable to change 
utnunme feire |. 34 to utnumne f. than to ucnume f., as feire is a noun 
meaning ‘fairness’. — Legged |. 156 is not necessarily wrong, a change 
into direct speech is possible. — J latet 1. 284 is left unchanged and taken 
to be an adjective meaning “having manner or appearance, looking’. The 
context is: be wode liuns i latet se ludere. The Latin text speaks of lacus 
leonum ‘the pit of the lions’, and it is probable in my opinion that i latet 
is corrupt for i lace ‘in the lake’. — In 1, 451 begon is wrongly inserted: 
ant he to rarin reowliche. An independent infinitive of this type is well 
evidenced, as in Chaucer’s And she to laugh (see Einenkel, Syntax, p. 22). 

The glossary is very valuable and carefully worked out. I have only 
noted a few minor points to which exception might be taken. Crechen 
cannot well be derived from ON kroekia; for the correct explanation see 
NED s.v. cratch ‘to scratch, to snatch’ etc. (differently under croche), — 
Ethalden is OE ethealdan (Bosworth-Toller, Suppl.). — Edluce is probably 
to be read édliice; cf. ME édféle, -winne from félen, winnen. It is 


2 Note that in OE MSS. dots are often used to mark the division into long lines and 
half-lines in alliterative verse. 
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unnecessary to assume a change from an OE *édlyce. — I do not think 
there is sufficient reason to assume an OE “feorlic ‘foreign, strange’ for 
feorliche ‘strange; monstrous, inhuman’. OE férlic, férlic suffices. A 
spelling eo for e occurs in Juliene, and initial f- may have had a rounding 
effect. — Al o gure-blode ‘all with gore’ 241 needs some comment. Gure 
cannot be-equated with OE gyrwefenn, Gyrwe, for these had palatal 3. 
It would be better to assume an OE “gyre ‘gushing’ (< *guzi-), related 
to ON gidsa ‘to gush forth’. Cf. Gussage in my Dictionary of English 
Place-names, where an OE gyse corresponding to OHG gusi is postulated. 
Gussage in early forms often has spellings with rs (Gersich and the like). 
Possibly the variation is due to interchange of OE gyse and gyre. 

The section Etymological Appendix deals with a number of difficult 
words and phrases. Mlle d’Ardenne remarks herself that the notes are 
tentative and at best a contribution to the fuller and more collected 
treatment of this language that is now required (p. 74). It seems to me 
this section is somewhat more open to criticism than the others. Sometimes 
one misses references to earlier treatment of problems. Thus under 
(helles) bule (helle bu) and deien Bjérkman’s Loanwords might have 
been quoted. Bule ‘bull’ is now generally held to be a native word. — 
Drihten is normally developed from OE dryhten; offruht, wruhte are not 
parallel, the OE base being fyrht, wyrhta. — The emendation of mani 
eine O & N 759 to manteine is surely unavoidable; mani eine spoils the 
metre. — The assumption of an ON grdar ‘dangerous’ distinct etymologically 
from gradr ‘grey’ seems improbable. — jZeien ‘call, cry’ is surely native 
English. The base is found in OE 3éad ‘foolishness’, gdian, 3én ‘sigh, 
groan, lament’, 3éung ‘lamenting’. — Heatterliche is held to be OE hetollice 
associated with bitterlice. As hete is an old s-stem, the probability seems 
to me to be that the r is from earlier z, there having been an OE form 
of hete with z (r) preserved (cf. Goth hatis, gen. hatizis). — I do not see 
the difficulty in deriving ha ‘she’ from OE héo. Even unstressed OE 
-u often becomes o and a. The explanation suggested seems to me 
somewhat artificial — A difficult word is heamen 1. 281: mi nestfalde 
cun .. beod me meast feondes. and mine in hinen‘ alre meast heamen. 
R has me beod mest heanen. Heamen is taken to be a noun, and heame 
in HM and heme in O & N are compared. It is suggested that the 
distinction is between members of a household living in one house (in 
hinen) and those living in the neighbouring ham or village (heamen); 
heamen would therefore mean ‘strangers’. This does not seem convincing. 
In HM the distinction seems to be that between dwellers on earth and 
inhabitants of Heaven. The meaning of heme in O & N is altogether 
obscure; NED suggests ‘householder’. I am inclined to believe that the 
correct reading in J 281 is heanen ‘humiliate’. This is to some extent 
supported by R, which has me heaned as predicate to mi nestfalde cun. 

This review has already become too long, and only a few remarks can 
be devoted to the important section on Language. The section does not 
deal solely with the phonology and accidence of J, but at the same time 
with those of AB generally. Mlle d’Ardenne stresses the fact that the 
language was a literary idiom and therefore contains artificialities and 
arbitrary normalizations. The intricate problems are handled very skilfully; 
of particular interest seem to me to be the parts dealing with Accidence. 

I do not think the spelling ea in beal ami can be separated from the early 
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French change el > eal (Fr. beau, earlier beal). Gealde ‘barren’ is 
doubtless English and comes from OE gelde (< *galdia~), whose Mercian 
form would be gelde. The word occurs in the Western river-name 
Somergil, on which see English River-names, p. 383 (§ 5). — It is doubtful 
if French words such as grace had long a before the ME lengthening in 
an open syllable took place. At any rate OE 4 must in that case have 
developed to a sound very near [3:]. The long vowels in grace and ban 
(OE ban) must have been different phonemes, and the difference in 
pronunciation cannot have been slight. Had it been so, the probability is 


_that the English sound would have been substituted for the French one 


(§ 18). — On ch in frech, wlech I may refer to my article in Anglia-Beiblatt 
32, pp. 155 ff. (§ 26). — It is a remarkable fact that the comparative of 
feier ‘fair’ is in AB regularly fehere, where h represents 3. I am not sure 
I have understood correctly Mlle d’Ardenne’s explanation of the form, but 
it looks as if she takes A to be used for orthographical distinction between 
the positive and the comparative. I suppose h must denote a pronunciation 
different from i in feier. As OE fegerra must have had palatal 3, ME fehere 
represents some other OE form. The comparative in AR sometimes appears 
with the ending -ure, as bisegure, grediure, soriure; cf. also § 84. This ending 
may be due to the influence of the superlative in -dsta or the comparative 
in -or of adverbs. An OE new-formation *fezorra would have got velar 
instead of palatal 3 (§ 29, also p. 171). — On g instead of A in sunegin, 
biblodged etc. (§ 32 and p. 166) I may refer to my article in Englische 
Studien 40, pp. 161 ff., where the problem is fully discussed. I see no 
reason to change the view taken there, though I would now limit the change 
3 > gto West Midland. An interesting further case is the place-name 
Wergs in Staffs. (Wéitheges 1202) from OE wibegas (see my Place-name 
Dictionary). — The different treatment of OE x in dosc, tuskes and in 
six, mixne etc. cannot well be due to anything else than preservation of 
OE sk all the time in the former group in the dialect of AB (§ 41). 

To sum up, Mlle d’Ardenne’s book is a credit to the university under 
whose auspices it has been published, and the University of Liége is to be 
congratulated on having found such a worthy successor to the late 
Professor Mansion. 


Lund. EILert EKwALt. 


The Crescent and the Rose. Islam and England during the 
Renaissance. By SAMUEL C. CHEW. ix + 583 pp. New York: 
Humphrey Milford. 1938. $5.00. 


A comprehensive and detailed work on the relation between England 
and the world of Islam during the period of the great travellers of the 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries had long been a desideratum. 


Professor Chew of Bryn Mawr College has now met this want in a highly 
satisfactory manner. Until the appearance of his book the student who 
wanted to know anything about the subject had to consult various 
monographs, or, even more frequently, had only the introductions and 
‘notes supplied by the modern editors of old travel-books to rely on. 
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The term Renaissance of the title has been used by Professor Chew 
apparently to comprise the period from the fall of Constantinople to the 
downfall of the older English drama, which may seem objectionable. It 
would, perhaps, have been more advisable if Professor Chew had simply 
stated that his research had extended over the period from approximately 
1453 to approximately 1642, because a term like Renaissance, used in such 
a loose sense, loses practically all content. 

The plan of the book, though “neither strictly historical, nor strictly 
topographical, but a combination of both”, is well-considered. In the 
introductory chapter a general survey is provided of the nature of our 
main sources of knowledge of the relations between Islam and England 
during the period, viz. the records left by travellers to the East. No 
attempt has been made to appraise the literary value of the many travel- 
books discussed or quoted from, which is a little disappointing in a book 
written by a professor of literature for students of literature. There is 
an abundance, however, especially in the later parts of the work, of what 
Stephen Potter has recently classified as Lit. Ang. 

As Professor Chew shows, those who told tales of monsters and miracles 
could be sure of eager listeners, not only in medieval times, but in the 
Elizabethan and early Tudor ages as well, though gradually popular 
interest began to shift from the bird Roc and the Phoenix to the carrier- 
pigeon and the incubator. Throughout the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries travel was in the air, and naturally the stay-at-homes wanted 
to vent their opinions on the advantages and drawbacks of foreign travel. 
There were those who contributed commendatory poems to travel-books, 
which disclosed a gentle envy or wistful admiration for the lucky mortals 
who had seen strange lands and conversed with foreign peoples; Bacon, 
in his essay “Of Travel’, counsels young men as to their behaviour 
abroad and when they have returned; and Joseph Hall wrote a violent 
indictment of foreign travel. With the object of “suggesting the 
personalities of about a dozen representative Englishmen who brought 
home typical reports and impressions of Islam”, the adventures and 
achievements of Fyne Morisson, Tom Coryat, William Lithgow, George 
Sandys, Sir Henry Blount and a few others of lesser importance are 
discussed in this chapter, while some of the most remarkable travellers of 
the age are dealt with in subsequent chapters. Apropos of Coryat’s grave 
near Surat, Professor Chew states that in later years John Fryer and the 
Reverend Edward Terry saw his tomb. Thomas Herbert, I think, also 
saw Coryat’s grave; for he relates that when the Persian ambassador, 
who struck Robert Sherley in the face in London, and had to be taken to 
India in a separate vessel, for fear of bloodshed, had died, he was 
“entombed ... not a stone’s cast from Tom Coryat’s grave, known but by 
ois fae stones that speak his name." (Forster's reprint of the Travels, 
p. ; 

There had been contact between individual Englishmen (pilgrims to t 
Holy Land) and the world of Islam long before 1453. aces went ri 
the Holy Land from Protestant England as well, though the pilgrim of the 
Reformation era went for purposes of sight-seeing rather than of devotion. 
Professor Chew devotes a long chapter to these early travellers, although 
their chief concern was with objects of Christian interest, and the 
Muhammedan world came in for but a scanty part of their attention. 
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Travellers from England, it appears, paid considerably less attention to 
the monuments of antiquity which they passed on their way, even in the 
heyday of the Renaissance, than their French contemporaries. Professor 
Chew's explanation “that English travellers, oppressed with a sense of 
the vast solution of continuity between the glorious past and the shameful 
desolation of their own day, were disillusioned and spiritually depressed 
as they journeyed through Greece’, I am inclined to think too fanciful. 
The general level of culture in England, which during this period was 
considerably below that in France and other countries of the Continent, 
may with fairly great certainty be considered as sufficiently accounting for 
the indifference which English travellers showed for the classical past. 

“The glorious Empire of the Turks, the present Terror of the World”, 
are the opening words of Richard Knoll's book ‘“‘The Generall Historie 
of the Turkes”. “The present Terror of the World’ was aptly chosen 
by Professor Chew as the title of the first of the two chapters dealing 
with the relations between England and the Ottoman empire. Not without 
reason was the Western world terrified by the rapid expansion, the power 
and the apparent stability of Turkey, unaware as it was that the germs of 
dissolution were already at work within the empire. Many writers of the 
time deal with the question of how to resist the Turkish menace. Of one 
of the methods, proposed in René de Lucinge’s treatise on the rise, power 
and decline of the Ottoman empire (translated into English by Sir John 
Finett), Professor Chew remarks that “the proposal may seem phantastic, 
but it is not unlike the technique of propaganda in modern wars.” One 
does not, as a rule, praise people one is afraid of, so we are not surprised 
that Turks were almost invariably pictured as devils incarnate, the chosen 
followers of Satan. This appears unmistakably in the characterization of 
Turks in the drama of the period. Fear mingled with aversion did not, 
however, prevent the establishing of commercial relations; and after the 
Levant had been founded ir 1580, it was not long before England sent her 
first duly accredited ambassador to the Porte. 

The six expeditions to Persia, beginning with that of Anthony Jenkinson 
in 1561, and coming to an inglorious end in 1581, had clearly revealed 
that trade with that country by the long and arduous route from the 
White Sea to the Caspian could not be made profitable, and also that 
Persia would never become a very desirable market for English commodities, 
since the body of the people lived in extreme poverty. In spite of the 
reports of the travellers, Persia remained, in the imagination of the English 
people, a country of splendour and gorgeous luxury, as Professor Chew 
illustrates by a number of examples from the literature and the drama 
of the period. The veneration in which Ali was held by the Persian 
Shi'ites gave rise to the misconception that the Persians believed in, and 
even prayed to two prophets: “Mahomet and Mortusali”. Several travellers 
to Persia relate that they witnessed the departure of groups of pilgrims to 
Mecca. In a note Professor Chew justly remarks (with a reference to 
the book on Shi'ite religion by Dwight M. Donaldson; not D. M. Dwight, 
as the note has it), that pilgrimages to Mecca were discouraged by the 
Safawi kings. Professor Chew is inclined to take the testimony of the 
travellers for more than it is worth, I am afraid; when they saw preparations 
for a pilgrimage going on, Europeans would naturally suppose that Mecca 
was the object. Obviously they knew nothing of the Shilite shrines 
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Masshad, Kerbela (which Chew spells Kierbela), and Kazimain. Quite 
convincing is Professor Chew's plea that the resemblances which the 
Elizabethans noted between Shiite Muhammedanism and Christianity 
were “so much froth and smoke, quite valueless. The agents of the 
English merchants who sought to establish commercial relations, and 
possibly looked for a political alliance between England and Persia would 
naturally welcome any signs of sympathy with Christianity”. 

The chief links between England and Persia by the beginning of the 
seventeenth century were the brothers Sherley, Anthony and Robert; to 
each a chapter of the book has been devoted, while the life of the eldest, 
Thomas, was summarized in the second chapter on Turkey. Thanks to 
Professor Chew's thorough investigation of all available European sources 
he has been able to state the facts of the lives of the Sherleys with a 
completeness which for a long time to come will probably not be improved 
upon. Professor Denison Ross’s monograph study of Anthony Sherley’s 
career has thus been supplemented by several important facts and events. 
The full extent of the scoundrelism and futility of the Sherleys is not 
generally realized, even in our days. Thomas was a complete failure, even 
as a buccaneer; Anthony, mean and brutal, became a traitor to his country 
and probably attempted to poison his brother Robert; the latter may have 
been the least objectionable of the trio, but he certainly lacked the courage 
of his elder brothers; people were shocked when they saw him cringe 
to the Persian nobles, by whom he was treated with insolent scorn. I 
would point out that Robert's allegations of his standing at the Persian 
Court must, almost certainly, have been just as preposterous as the stories 
he and his brother had told the Shah of their influence with the princes 
of Europe. I have been informed that none of the Persian Tarikhha or 
histories of the time mentions the Sherleys, whereas the names of the heads 
of embassies of real importance figure in them regularly. If this is true, 
Persian historians were shrewd enough to see through the pretensions of the 
Sherleys. Nearly all the European historians who have dealt with the 
tragic end of Robert Sherley accuse the Shah of ingratitude. But it should 
not be forgotten that the Sherleys had only brought him disappointment, 
and that at last Abbas was quite justified in feeling that he had stood 
enough from them. 

England as well as all seafaring nations of Western Europe came into 
very unpleasant contact with that part of the world of Islam which was 
represented by the Barbary pirates. Of the intrepidity of these pirates, 
who harassed even the English coast, of the European desperadoes who 
joined the pirates, or who, as in the case of John Ward, became their leader, 
Professor Chew tells many interesting details. 

Perhaps the most fascinating chapter is the one dealing with European 
conceptions of Mahomet and the Koran, current at the time. European 
views of the prophet and his book remained ridiculously prejudiced and 
distorted until the very end of the so-called Renaissance period, and even 
then more or less accurate information was only to be found in the works 
of scholars. The public, however, always seem to prefer fiction to fact. 
In the Middle Ages Mahomet was generally supposed to be a god or 
idei, and even this crude misconception survived far into the Elizabethan 
period. Of the legend which represents Mahomet as a heresiarch, only 
one vestige, in distorted form, makes its appearance in Elizabethan literature. 
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The legend of Mahomet'’s alleged teacher, the apostate Sergius, is repeated 
by George Whetstone’s ‘The English Mirror’, as well as by the travellers 
Lithgow, Coryat, Herbert and others. It is instructive from a psychological 
point of view to notice that these and similar legends are repeated over 
and over again by travellers who spent a long time, sometimes several 
years, in Muhammedan countries, and who could, therefore, with very 
little trouble, have ascertained the truth. An error of great vitality was 
that Mahomet was buried at Mecca, although the truth could have been 
found in the 1577 edition of Richard Eden's “History of Travayle”. 

The frequent use of Oriental motives in dress and ornament of the 
period, says Professor Chew, need not point to a very serious interest of 
the English in Muhammedan countries, peoples or customs, but was rather 
one result of a persistent search after picturesque and exotic effects. So 
the chapter on Festivities alla Turchesa and alla Moresca is a short one, 
though it might have been still shorter, as the bulk of its carefully collected 
material is impertinent to the subject which the author has undertaken to 
treat in his work. The same applies to the last chapter, devoted to the 
appearance of Moslem characters and Muhammedan themes in Elizabethan 
drama. Students of Lit. Ang., however, will find it a rich mine of 
information. I found one error, a not very serious one, which I have 
already pointed out elsewhere. The unfortunate wretch whom Abbas put 
on the throne for three days (Cratander in “The Royal Slave” by William 
Cartwright) and afterwards executed, was not a Christian, but a member 
of the heretical sect of the Nugqtawiyya. The episode is fully described 
in Lucien-Louis Bellan, Chah 'Abbas I, pp. 53 f. 

It is one great merit of Professor Chew that he has produced a work 
at the same time readable and attaining to the highest standard of 
scholarship out of a tremendous mass of material. Within the scope of a 
review it is impossible to do justice to the wealth of interesting and 
stimulating information contained in the almost six hundred pages of his 
book. The rare blemishes that were pointed out above do not detract in 
the least from the value of Professor Chew’s remarkable achievement. 


Groningen. M. H. BraaksMa. 


Essais en Deux Langues. Par Louis CAZAMIAN. xv + 319 pp. 
Paris: Didier. 1938. 40 fr. 


There can be no question here of reviewing exhaustively such a work, 
nor even of summing up its contents. It consists of a collection of some 
twenty-eight reprints in French and in English, chosen among Professor 
Cazamian’s most characteristic essays, ranging from book-reviews to 
independent articles on highly important subjects. This book was 
presented to Professor Cazamian last November by his friends and disciples 
in celebration of the thirtieth anniversary of his appointment to the 
Sorbonne. Rarely has there been such a well-merited celebration. 

Professor Cazamian is perhaps the best European exponent of English 
culture in all its aspects. Typically French his mind is apt to over-simplify, 
to over-classify; but he is aware of that tendency and he is the first to 
acknowledge that it is an evil, though an unavoidable one, in the field 
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of literary history (p. 166.) This explains the catholicity of his method, 
as well as of his scientific and literary tastes. 

The long list of subscribers that opens the present volume and the still 
longer list of Professor Cazamian’s own writings that concludes it are both 
a testimony to his well-deserved fame and a justification of it. 

The essays are classified under four heads: 1) Studies of Method and 
Theory; 2) The Problem of Humour; 3) Romanticism, Symbolism and 
Poetry; 4) Letters and Life. One might question the adequacy of their 
classification; for instance the long and pleasant study on James Joyce 
(pp. 47-65) is more than a study of method and theory and belongs rather 
to the chapter entitled “Letters and Life’; on the other hand, some of the 
studies on Romanticism should rather have been included in the first chapter 
(Studies of Method and Theory), as striking illustrations of the theories 
advocated. But this is a minor matter. 

There is not an item in that long list which is not suggestive and illumin- 
ating. Even the book-reviews offer M. Cazamian the opportunity of 
expressing original views on the question indirectly studied, as for instance 
when he says, apropos of a book of M. Van Tieghem’s, that it is impossible 
to trace the romantic contagion from one country to another without a proper 
study of its local soil, of its needs, of its own conditions. M. Cazamian 
remains faithful to the principle that determined his first great work, his 
monumental Roman Social en Angleterre (1903). But that does not mean 
that he refuses to acknowledge the help literary criticism may receive either 
from a consideration of the foreign influences which may have affected the 
literary life of the country, or from the new psychological discoveries, such 
as psycho-analysis. All he does is to warn us against attaching too much 
importance to such theories. In an essay entitled Goethe en Angleterre 
(Quelques Réflexions sur les Problémes d'Influence) he objects to that 
literary habit of tracing the influence of Goethe on writers like Scott and 
Carlyle, whilst the truth is that the romanticism of Scott is the result of 
an infinity of causes and Carlyle’s so-called Goethean disposition was part 
of his make-up before he knew Goethe. For M. Cazamian “tout se passe 
comme si les peuples de civilisation avancée, obéissant a une loi de 
développement moral spontané, sous l’effet adjuvant d'une analogie 
croissante de conditions historiques, tendaient 4 une similitude générale de 
phases, dans laquelle les ‘influences’ proprement dites de l'une a l'autre 
n’entraient que pour une part minime et superficielle.”” (p. 72-73.) As to 
psycho-analysis, M. Cazamian has a long essay on La Psychanalyse et la 
Critique Littéraire (pp. 23-47), in which, with gentle irony, he criticizes 
the exaggeration of Mordell’s The Erotic Motive in Literature and 
reproaches the critics of that school for their tendency to seize upon an 
unimportant and negligible element and make it the very basis of their 
interpretation, thus upsetting the relative importance of all the elements that 
conditioned the work. But he hastens to add: ‘‘Des outrances maladroites 
et de la passivité simpliste du disciple, la doctrine est-elle responsable ?”’ 
He admits that ‘‘la sexualité est un des aspects majeurs du subconscient; et 
le subconscient entre en des proportions variables dans toutes les activités 
conscientes. La création poétique et littéraire est spécialement, et dans 
une large mesure, guidée par des tendances subconscientes. L’étude critique 
des écrivains et de leurs ceuvres ne peut donc négliger les procédés qui 
soffrent par l'investigation de la subconscience; et, toutes choses égales, 
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d'ailleurs, elle doit s’attendre a trouver la sexualité parmi les influences les 
plus profondes qui gouvernent I’artiste dans le choix de ses themes et de 
ses expressions.” (p. 45) And to prove this, M. Cazamian gives us a 
convincing interpretation of Shelley's Alastor according to the psycho- 
analytical principles of literary investigation. 

Two important studies and a few book-reviews of this collection are 
devoted to the question of the more or less regular recurrence of tendencies 
in literary history, constituting a kind of rhythm between spiritual movements 
which M. Cazamian calls “romanticism” and “classicism”, or imagination 
and reason, or again sensibility and intelligence. 

No one who has read the first two essays of the collection: La Notion 
de Retours Périodiques dans I'Histoire Littéraire (pp. 3-11) and Les 
Périodes dans I'Histoire de la Littérature Anglaise Moderne (pp. 11-23) 
can fail to be convinced — if he was not already so — that the evolution 
of literature is determined by the play between two opposite tendencies, 
which intertwine so that now the one, now the other predominates. He will 
also be convinced that this periodicity does not imply a pure and simple 
repetition of two spiritual moments, but of the permanent and fundamental 
elements only. So far as French literature is concerned, he will readily 
admit that the two movements may be called respectively: romanticism and 
classicism, still more readily after reading the penetrating essay on: Le 
Romantisme en France et en Angleterre. Quelques Différences. (pp. 
165-181.) But after reading that same essay, he will wonder whether, 
so far as English literature is concerned, the principle is as clearly cut or 
as sharp as in France, and even whether the rhythmic evolution does in fact 
oscillate between romanticism and classicism. MM. Cazamian himself admits 
that the romantic movement was more revolutionary in France than in 
England, because romanticism was, so to speak, a new, though not quite 
unknown, expression of the French soul, whilst in England, it was a return 
to a spiritual attitude which had been almost always present in the English 
mentality — and this is true as well from the point of view of the liberation 
of the “‘self’’, as from the point of view of the influence exerted by foreign 
influences, and the exotic character of the romantic movement. These 
three aspects of romanticism, for the reason given above, took a more acute 
and keener form in France than in England. But this is not all. There 
is in that same essay a striking passage which ought to be quoted because 
of its implications: 


Une fois rompues les barriéres, l'individualisme du moi triompha en France plus 
complétement qu’en Angleterre. Certes ]'Angleterre eut Byron — le moins caractéristique, 
le plus exceptionnel des romantiques anglais, et celui, justement pour cette raison, que la 
France et l'Europe accueillirent avec le plus d’enthousiasme. Mais si l’on regarde les autres 
grands écrivains, ses contemporains, et qu'on établisse une moyenne, on trouve qu elle est 
moins individualiste, moins anti-sociale qu’en France. Chez les plus véhéments 
- des révoltés, comme Shelley, l'inspiration centrale est fervente, généreuse, h umanitaire, 
Et que voycns-nous a l'avénement méme du romantisme? En Frafice, les Méditations de 
Lamartine, les Odes et Ballades et les Orientales de Victor Hugo: des effusions de 
mélancolie, des caprices et des curiosités de l'imagination, lyriques ou déja épiques. En 
Angleterre c'est la poésie grave, psychologique, morale et didactique, de 
Wordsworth et de Coleridge; ce sont les Lyrical Ballads, ot lame du poéte se déprend 
le plus souvent d’elle-méme pour aller dans un esprit de fraternité méditative vers 

les humbles. Il y a dans les poémes de Wordsworth, méme les plus personnels, une 
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philanthropie du ceur et de la pensée. La note sociale ou du moins 
humaine ainsi frappée dés le début se fait entendre pendant toute la durée du 
mouvement, reste caractéristique de sa tonalité, et corrige ce qu’a d’égoiste, en elle-méme, 
la revendication romantique du moi. II serait facile de trouver méme chez Keats des 
accents de ce genre, par exemple dans Isabella. En France, le romantisme, qui joue 
longtemps avec des thémes politiques, pour la plupart orthodoxes, monarchistes et 
catholiques, dans un esprit de conviction surtout littéraire et assez superficielle, ne prend 
nettement une direction sociale qu'aprés 1840, avec le Victor Hugo de sa maturité; 
Lamartine vieillissant, Vigny, George Sand ... (p. 174) 


Well, I wonder whether the humanitarian, social, ethical note that 
Professor Cazamian rightly discovers in the English romantic movement 
is not the very one which, with a very few exceptions, has been struck all 
through English literature — consequently one which occupies a still more 
dominant position than the one occupied by classicism in the evolution 
of French literature. The other note, in English literature, the clashing. 
discording one, would then be represented by the aesthetic tendency, — 
somewhat, though in a much less degree, corresponding to the romantic 
tendency in French literature. Social, psychological, even economic reasons 
might account for this difference; but to prove this is beyond the scope 
of my article. Besides, Professor Cazamian would be the last to deny them. 

Another important series of essays is devoted to the problem of Humour: 
L’Humour en France au Moyen Age (pp. 99-111), The Humour of Falstaff 
(pp. 111-131), Humour in Hamlet (pp. 131-141), Humour et Amour (pp. 
141-149), L’Humour de New-York (pp. 149-161). We can but admire 
Professor Cazamian’s power of analysis, his capacity to penetrate characters, 
his close adherence to the text and his avoidance of any exaggerated 
impressionism, ... once you agree with his definition of humour. But 
there’s the rub! For M. Cazamian, “humour is indeed a special kind of 
pleasantry. The humorist calls up in us the perception of the comic 
discreetly, in a gingerly way, without seeming to perceive it himself; he is 
apparently impervious to the value of his own jokes, and the contrast 
between what he says and the fashion in which he says it, adds not a little 
zest to the flavour of the fun. That contrast between matter 
and manner inthe presentment of the comic is essentia];2 
there is no humour, in the stricter sense, unless we are given a rich 
comedy, in which two kinds of fun are added one to the other, setting 
each other off: the fun of the absurdities of things, and that of a seeming, 
a paradoxical unawareness of those very absurdities” (pp. 113-114). To 
be sure this is an element of humour, but is it the only one? And is this 
element really the most essential ? 

M. Cazamian is opposed to the theory that sees the essential element of 
humour in a mood of sympathy with which it must also be associated. 
While admitting that there is ‘‘a spice of truth in that comforting doctrine”, 
he adds that “... if English humorists are most often kindly and genial, 
humour is not necessarily associated with sympathy. Some of the most 
genuine and the most brilliant humour in literature would have been banned 
from the orthodox pale, if it were so. Irony and humour, the twin growths 
of the reflective and the sophisticated mind of man, are very closely related, 
hardly distinguishable at times, and shade off into each other. To all 
practical purposes, they belong together; the domain of irony is a province 
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in the empire of humour. To Swift may be left his eminence, if not his 
supremacy, in the rich galaxy of English humorists; although there will 
be rather few of his type, to the many that crowd around the more benign 
Addison and the genial Steele ....” 

This to me calls for further questions and restrictions: Shall we speak 
of an empire of humour or rather of an empire of laughter, of which humour 
is but a province? Is Swift not, rather, a satirist, because he regards the 
absurdity of life with some degree of personal antipathy, whilst Shakespeare 
and Addison and Steele are humorists because they regard that absurdity 
with some degree of sympathy? Is there no difference between Falstaff 
and Hamlet? Are we entitled to classify them under the same head: 
humour? What is it that makes us fall in love with Falstaff and Hamlet ? 
Their humour? In the case of Falstaff, no doubt this is so; but in the 
case of Hamlet? Am I not entitled to speak of the joyous hilarity of a 
Rabelais, the caustic wit of Swift, the genial humour of Cervantes? 
What is irony? Can we have laughter without irony? Can we have 
irony without laughter? Is there always irony in wit? Is there always 
irony in humour? Can irony and pity be united? Does the laughter of 
Shaw conform to the definition of the comic given by Thomas Hobbes 
who wrote: “The passion of laughter is nothing else but sudden glory 
arising from a sudden conception of eminency in ourselves, by comparison 
with the inferiority of others, or with our own formerly?’ Does the 
laughter of Shakespeare conform to the definition? If it does not, how 
are you going to define the respective laughter of Shakespeare and of 
Shaw, if you call them indifferently “humour” ? 

Such a list of questions might be added to indefinitely. I merely want 
to point out that Professor Cazamian’s definition of “humour” does not 
solve my dilemmas. The theory that “humour et amour seraient fréres ou 
cousins germains, 4 tout le moins” (p. 141) continues to have my approval. 
And if that definition somewhat overstates the relation, let me then call 
attention to a passage from a letter written by Katherine Mansfield and 
quoted by Professor Cazamian himself in the delicate and penetrating 
essay he devoted to: D. H. Lawrence and Katherine Mansfield as Letter- 
Writers. (pp. 261-281.) Speaking of Bernard Shaw, whom she admires 
because of his “grip of his subject’, she writes: ‘“... Don’t you get when 
you read his plays a sense of extraordinary flatness? They may be 
extremely amusing at moments, but you are always laughing at and never 
with. Just the same in his prose; you may agree as much as you like, 
but he is writing af, not with ...” (p. 273) Simple as it may appear, 
that “laughing with’ seems to contain much truth about the essence 
of “humour”. 

But this discussion has taken me a long way from my main task, which 
is to tell my readers what they will find in Professor Cazamian’s 
commemoration volume. 

There is also an essay on Andrew Lang and the Maid of France (pp. 
283-300), in which Professor Cazamian studies the tactics of Andrew Lang 
in his indictment of Anatole France’s conception of the Maid. He shows 
how Lang’s imagination and susceptibilities had been fired by Anatole 
France’s study and proves that the two conceptions are to be traced to the 
conflicting tempers of mind of the two writers: on the one hand to the 
abstract and rationalist emotion of Anatole France, on the other hand to 
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the intuitive emotion, much less intellectual admiration, and infinite pity 
of Andrew Lang, whose rationalism was psychological rather than logical 
and dogmatic. As such this study proves the fact many to-day would like 
to contradict 3, that in reading a work of literature, the reader makes 
contact with the personality of its author. It is thus a further contribution 
to the problem of literary method based on the psychological individual 
factor besides the psychological collective one. 

Two other essays ought to be mentioned, which prove the catholicity or 
shall I say the humanism of Professor Cazamian. One is entitled: Retour 
d'un Infidéle a la Poésie Frangaise (pp. 205-223) and is in fact an illu- 
minating comparison between French and English temperaments and a 
convincing plea in favour of French modern poetry. “Je voudrais 
seulement’, says Professor Cazamian in his conclusion, “avoir mis en lumiére 
une certaine qualité mesurée, cohérente et finement précise dans les 
suggestions les plus représentatives des poétes francais, et avoir montré 
que le sentiment raffermi de cette qualité peut expliquer l’estime plus 
chaleureuse accordée par un Francais maintenant éloigné de sa jeunesse, 
a des écrivains qu'il avait jadis délaissés, pour se donner tout entier au 
charme des voix étrangéres.”” (p. 222) The French poets he admires most 
are Baudelaire, Verlaine, Valéry, without neglecting some qualities of Victor 
Hugo, and some particular poems of Musset and Vigny. 

Lastly there is a long essay on Bergson on Ethics and Religion (pp. 
248-259), in which Professor Cazamian sums up and analyses most 
luminously the difficult work of Bergson: Les Deux Sources de la Morale 
et de la Religion. He admires that work for the synthesis it effected between 
the rationalistic and the idealistic interpretations of ethical and religious 
data, but cannot help expressing his surprise at the fact that a philosopher 
of such broad sympathies as Bergson, evincing a preference for Christianity 
among the great messages of the world, has not taken into sufficient 
consideration those inspired by Oriental wisdom. 


Liége. V. BouHET. 


David Garrick, Dramatist. By E.izABETH P. STEIN. 315 pp. 
New York: The Modern Language Association of America. 
1938. $2.50. 


The basis of this book was a doctoral thesis, presented to the Faculty 
of Letters of New York University in the year 1921; but the original 
material has been entirely re-worked, and in particular a considerable 
amount of new information has been added from the manuscript diaries of 
Drury Lane theatre for the years 1747-1776, the years when Garrick was 
directing the production there. These diaries, now in the Folger 
Shakespeare Library, are most valuable documents. Miss Stein has 
examined them carefully and has come to the conclusion that from 1747 
to 1760 they were written by the prompter, Richard Cross; on his death 
in the latter year they were taken over by Garrick’s brother, while William 
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Hopkins, Cross’ successor as prompter, kept them from 1769 to 1776. 
They are not merely a record of the plays acted; there are often interesting 
comments on reception and methods of production, as well as anecdotes 
relating to actors, authors and audiences. Since many of Garrick’s own 
plays were first staged at Drury Lane during this period the importance 
of the diaries for Miss Stein’s purpose is obvious. 

Many books have been written upon Garrick as an actor, but 
~ comparatively little has appeared upon him as a dramatist, so that a treatise 
upon this aspect of his work has long been overdue. But one cannot feel 
that Miss Stein’s is really the book that was required. She announces her 
object as three-fold: to determine (1) the merits of Garrick’s dramatic 
pieces, (2) his contribution to the dramatic literature of the period, and 
(3) his own position in the history of the drama. The first two of these 
aims she has kept before her most conscientiously — in fact, too 
conscientiously, and the result is a rather obvious lack of proportion and 
perspective. She fails to see the wood for the trees. She is so absorbed 
in Garrick and his plays that she tends to magnify their significance and 
importance. It is true, in her introductory chapter she gives a rapid survey 
of the main dramatic tendencies of the age, but she tells us nothing that 
was not well known already, and having once disposed of her ‘‘back- 
ground” she appears to forget all about it and makes no attempt to relate 
it to the main part of her subject. After all, Garrick’s plays (except The 
Clandestine Marriage, for which he was only partly responsible) were 
short, rather trivial pieces, popular in their day, it is true, and not without 
dramatic merits, but never intended by their author to vie with the five-act 
comedies of the time, to which most of them were designed as after-pieces. 
Yet Miss Stein treats them with all the seriousness and the detail due to 
a masterpiece of Dryden, Congreve or Sheridan. There are elaborate 
summaries of the plots, with copious illustrations, all which get a little 
wearying before we have come to the end of the three-hundred odd pages. 

Yet in spite of this excessive detail and tediousness, certain interesting 
facts do emerge from the examination of these plays. In point of style 
Miss Stein has traced a definite link with the Restoration Comedy of 
Manners on the one hand and the Jonsonian Comedy of Humours on the 
other. We find, too, a pronounced satirical note in Garrick, though his 
ridicule is directed not against persons, as was the case with his 
contemporary Foote, but against modes, fashions and social abuses: in 
Lethe marital infidelity, in The Male Coquette betting and gambling, in 
Bon Ton the Italianate Englishman, in The Guardian sentimental comedy, 
and in The Theatrical Candidates the extravaganzas which were gaining 
popularity on the London stage. An analysis of The Clandestine Marriage 
(by far the most interesting chapter in the whole book) shows that Garrick 
had a far greater share in the composition of that play than he has generally 
been credited with, while Mrs. Heidelberg (like Mrs. Riot of Lethe) is 
revealed as the direct forerunner of the more famous Mrs. Malaprop. 
The Shakespeare and other Elizabethan adaptations are not discussed, 
though there seems no obvious reason why they should be excluded when 
a rather lengthy chapter is devoted to adaptations of various French plays. 
In the original thesis there was, apparently, a section dealing with them. 

A detailed criticism of Miss’ Stein's study does not seem called for. 
It certainly fills a gap in the literature on both Garrick and the drama of 
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the eighteenth century, but it might have achieved its purpose better had 
it dealt with its subject more briefly and in a more general manner. 


Sheffield. FREDERICK T. Woon. 


On Shelley. By Epmunp BLuNDEN, GAVIN DE BEER, and SYLVA 
Norman. VI and 99 pp. With a frontispiece. Oxford University 
Press, 1938. 5s. net. 


In this booklet Edmund Blunden reconsiders Shelley’s expulsion from 
Oxford University. When reading the material concerning this important 
episode in Shelley's life one cannot but conclude from it that the authorities 
acted unwisely. 

On page 32 Mr. Blunden expresses his regret that Shelley was friends 
with ‘‘the cold, enigmatic, egotistical Hogg.’ It should be noted, however, 
that the part Hogg played in this drama was an honourable one and that 
he was no more to blame than Shelley was. 

In the second essay Gavin de Beer tries to determine where Shelley 
described himself as a democratic philanthropist and an atheist when he 
was in the valley of Chamonix in 1816. Conclusive proof is given that 
there were three or at least two Greek autographs to this effect. 

Miss Sylva Norman contributes the longest paper. It gives a fairly good 
survey of the literary activities of Mary Shelley after the death of her 
husband. It is a pity that through this limitation the authoress has had 
to leave ‘Frankenstein’ out of account, this being the work upon which 
Mary Shelley's literary fame was based. And the scope of the essay 
probably did not allow Miss Norman either to discuss Mary Shelley's diary, 
her letters, and her editorship. On the other hand Miss Norman deals at 
great length with the two texts of Mary Shelley’s ‘Proserpine’, obviously 
because she herself has been fortunate enough to unearth one of them (in 
the Winter’s Wreath for 1832). In this way the composition of the essay 
has become somewhat unbalanced, but in spite of these observations I 
consider Miss Norman's contribution the most important of the trio, and 
the whole booklet is to be recommended as it throws interesting sidelights 
on the Shelleys. 


Ede. L. VERKOREN. 


Der Englische Modernismus in seinen neuzeitlichen Auswirkungen 
nach den Werken von Dean Inge. Won SENTA FRAUCHIGER. 
(Schweizer Anglistische Arbeiten, Herausgegeben von B. Fehr, 
O. Funke und H. Liideke. Band 5.) 120 pp. Ziirich und 
Leipzig: Max Niehans Verlag. 1937. Sw. Fr. 5.00; RM. 3.00. 


This is a book which shows evidence of wide reading, careful thought 
and first-hand knowledge of the subject under discussion. Indeed, in her 
preface the author tells us that she has not relied solely upon printed matter 
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for her information, but has sought personal contact with the Modernist 
movement whenever possible, and on a subject such as this personal 
contact counts for a good deal. 

Dr. Frauchiger’s work falls into two main sections; a brief exposition of 
the meaning of Modernism and its relation to the Church of England 
generally, and then an examination of the writings of Dean Inge in the 
light of the facts adduced in the previous section. The discussion of 
Modernism is not by any means exhaustive, but it is adequate. Dr. 
Frauchiger goes over a number of well-known facts, such as the growth 
of the new scientific ideas in the nineteenth century, the effect upon religion 
of the theory of evolution, the theological controversies which followed upon 
the publication of The Origin of Species in 1859, and the development, 
towards the end of the nineteenth century, of a new and more enlightened 
attitude towards the Bible, which found its culmination in the Higher 
Criticism. Thus was the way paved for Modernism in religion. Perhaps 
the most valuable contribution which Dr. Frauchiger has to make in this 
section is to show that actually this more enlightened and scholarly attitude 
was no new emergence: that signs of it are visible in the writings of 
Coleridge, whose Aids to Reflection is charged with a spirit far ahead of 
its time, and that the same spirit of free and open inquiry is to be found 
again in Matthew Arnold and Mrs. Humphrey Ward. Scepticism about 
the infallibility of the Bible was not created, but merely nourished and 
hastened by the new scientific theories. And a negative piece of evidence 
of the thinking man’s discontent with current Church-doctrines, which, 
rather surprisingly, she fails to mention, is to be found in the so-called 
agnosticism of Bradlaugh, the satire of Samuel Butler, and the secession 
from the Established Church of some of her more scholarly clergy of the 
day, such as Stopford Brooke and Charles Voysey, who both gave up their 
livings to become ministers in a denomination with a freer and more rational 
theology. Or rather the latter of these was deprived of his living for 
daring to cast doubt upon the doctrine of eternal torment in Hell, a fact 
which shows how little progress the new ideas had really made amongst 
those in responsible positions in the Church by the latter years of the 
nineteenth century. Naturally, Voysey renounced his orders and left the 
Church of England to minister to the Theistic Church in London, where 
for many years he was known as a preacher of great intellectual power 
and attracted a considerable congregation of his own way of thinking. 

In her treatment of Modernism and its expression in the twentieth century 
our author shows a firm grasp of the facts and an understanding of the 
Modernist position. For instance, by tracing out briefly but clearly the 
the history of ‘‘heresy’’ from the third century onwards, through Duns 
Scotus, Eckhart, and above all Zwingli, she shows that actually Modernism 
is not a twentieth century break-away from the traditions of the Church, 
but that in a sense it has a tradition of its own behind it, since there has_ 
always been a ‘modernist’ movement, particularly in times of crisis. On 
the other hand, she admits that the movement in recent times has distinctive 
characteristics. Her own definition of it is as follows: 


Die anglikanische Modernistenbewegung des 20. Jahrhunderts bedeutet einen neuen, 
auf idealistischer Philosophie gegriindeten Versuch, Offenbarungsglauben mit natur- 
wissenschaftlichem Denken und alte Kirchentradition mit neuzeitlicher Ethik 


harmonisch zu verbinden. 
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If we supplement this by the following two others we shall get as near 
to a working definition as in possible on so wide and intangible a subject: 


Modern Churchmanship does not consist in the acceptance of distinctive conclusions 
in religion and theology, but rather in the adoption of a point of view from which 
divine revelation is seen to be co-extensive with the whole of life, so that all 
departments of sound knowledge have a right to contribute to the formulation of 
the Christian belief. (C. F. Russell.) 


Modernism consists in the claim of the modern mind to determine what is true, 
right and beautiful in the light of its own experience, even though its conclusions 
be in contradiction to those of tradition. The intellectual task of Modernism is 
the criticism of tradition in the light of research.and enlarging experience, with the 
purpose of re-formulating and re-interpreting it to serve the needs of the 


present age. (Dr. H. D. A. Major.) 


Notice the absence of definite dogma and the insistence instead on “a 
point of view’. Notice, too, that the ultimate court of appeal in matters 
of belief is no longer external, in Bible, Church or priest, but internal. 
It is individualism in religious thought; that is the essence of Modernism. 

Dean Inge is perhaps not the most representative of the Modernists in 
the Church of England, but he is certainly the most scholarly and probably 
the best known outside his own country. Dr. Frauchiger has read and 
re-read all his major and many of his minor writings (though she seems 
to have missed a very illuminating broadcast address printed in a volume 
Points of View, 1930, which gives a succinct epitome of his views on life, 
the world and religion) and in the second part of her book seeks to interpret 
them in the light of Modernism. To her Dr. Inge is the supreme example 
in present-day England of the modern mind engaged in “the criticism of 
tradition in the light of research and enlarging experience, with the purpose 
of re-interpreting it to serve the needs of the present age. She reveals 
him as a combination of the Platonist, the mystic and the rationalist, having 
much in common with Cardinal Newman, Wordsworth and Havelock Ellis. 
In his attempts to harmonise tradition with modern thought, she declares, 
in his condemnation of mob-rule instead of true democracy, in his advocacy 
of eugenics in the name of religion, common-sense and humanity, even 
in. that tinge of cynicism which once earned for him the name of ‘“‘the 
gloomy Dean”, he is essentially of his time and epitomises all that is most 
significant in its outlook. 

In this section of the book the author does appear to have grasped the 
essentials of Dr. Inge’s teaching and to have summarised and interpreted 
it in a masterly manner. There are, however, several points on which the 
present reviewer feels that Dr. Frauchiger is open to criticism. She is, 
for instance, inclined to over-estimate the Dean's following amongst the 
rank and file of Anglicans. No doubt the recent report on Church 
Doctrine can be hailed as a triumph for Modernism, but one gains the 
impression that concessions were made grudgingly, while there are signs 
that the report is by no means acceptable to a large part of the Church, 
both clergy and laymen, who feel that a surrender has been made to the 
Left-wing; and it is not many years, either, since the dispute over the revised 
Prayer Book and the controversy occasioned by two Unitarians being 
allowed to preach in Liverpool Cathedral showed how little the liberal 
spirit had permeated the Church. Again, one finds no mention of the 
influence, on the development of the new spirit, of the writings of Max 
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Muller, James Martineau, Adolf Harnack and Sir James Frazer. And 
thirdly, Dr. Frauchiger has presented the rise of ‘‘modernist’’ thought 
purely as a revolt within the Established Church. True, the particular 
school of theologians who have adopted that name do belong exclusively 
to the Church of England, and if one looks only in that direction one does 
see the movement only as a revolt. But ever since the middle of the 
nineteenth century there had been denominations — like the Ethical Society, 
the Unitarians, and to a lesser extent the Quakers — who had accepted 
and were actually preaching those very heretical doctrines which were such 
anathema to the majority of orthodox Church-folk. Twentieth-century 
Modernism is, to a large extent, the infiltration into the Church of England 
of principles which these bodies had accepted more than half a century 
earlier. These facts are recorded for the sake of setting Modernism in its 
right perspective, and although one could wish they had found a place in 
Dr. Frauchiger's book, no kind of detraction from its merits is implied. 
On the whole it is a capable exposition of a difficult subject. 


Sheffield. FREDERICK T. Woop. 


Brief Mention 


Das Verbum Substantivum im Mittelenglischen. Von Dr. 
Erich BucuHorz. (Diss. Berlin.) x + 70 pp. 1936. 


In his thesis Dr. Buchholz discusses the forms of the subst. verb in Mi.E. He has 
collected his material from the London documents edited by R. W. Chambers and M. 
Daunt (A Book of London English. Oxford, 1931), and from those Mi.E. poems whict 
have been located with some certainty. He summarizes the results of his investigation 
and proceeds to apply them as tests in an attempt to localize some Mi.E. poems of 
uncertain origin. 

What are we to think of a scholar who gathers his material from texts ranging from 
the beginning of the 13th c. to the first half of the 15th c. and uses it quite indiscrimin- 
ately? A look at the meagre “Literaturverzeichnis” shows that not only names like 
Lekebusch and Reaney are missing, but also that present-day English scholars like Mr. 
Wyld and Miss Serjeantson are unknown to thé author. In the “Einleitung’ we learn 
that O.E. forms of the pres. ind. are: sg. is, béop, pl. sinden, béob, aren. The 
occurrence of Mi.E. ys by the side of is seems to trouble Dr. B. constantly. 

The material collected in this little volume may certainly have its use, but only if 
handled by a serious scholar, which the author is not. — E. L. D. 


Man’s Unconquerable Mind. Studies of English authors from 
Bede to A. E. Housman and W. P. Ker. By R. W. CHAMBERS. 
414 pp. London: Cape. 1939. 15s. net. 


Most of these studies have been previously published elsewhere; all of them deserve 
reading or re-reading. The volume as a whole should be put into the hands, among 
others, of advanced students of English literature to save them from getting into the ruts 
of the traditional textbooks. ‘“The Man and the ‘Spirit of the Age’” teaches a wholesome 
disrespect for such catchwords as ‘the Romantic Revolt’, ‘the Renaissance’, etc.; the chapters 


- on Piers Plowman contain a plea for the single authorship, and for a consistent plan, 
of that poem, against the views of disintegrators like Manly; in “The Elizabethan and 


the Jacobean Shakespeare” Chambers shows the fallacy of the assumption that, because 
under Elizabeth Shakespeare wrote his merriest comedies, under James his greatest tragedies, 
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therefore under Elizabeth he was happy, under James unhappy. There are also papers 
on Bede, on Beowulf, on More and Tyndale, and on Byron; in the quotation from the 
latter's Vision of Judgment on p. 338, ‘formal friend’ should be ‘former friend’. The 
concluding chapters contain valuable contributions to the history of English scholarship. 


Introducing Shakespeare. By G. B. Harrison. 184 pp. 
Pelican Books. 1939. 6d. 


Of the many short introductions to the study of Shakespeare this is by no means the 
least recommendable. It was specially written by Dr. Harrison for the Penguin Shake- 
speare, and can be read with pleasure and profit by the-student as well as by the general 
reader. The eight chapters deal with “The Legend of Shakespeare’, ‘Materials for the 
Life of Shakespeare’, “The Modern Approach to Shakespeare’, ‘Shakespeare's Company’, 
"The Elizabethan Playhouse’, “The Shakespeare Canon’, ‘Development of Shakespeare's 
Style’, and ‘Editing Shakespeare’. A short Reading List concludes the little volume. 

We note with approval the high praise given to Granville-Barker’s Prefaces to Shake- 

, and the sly hits at the modern fashion of card-indexing Shakespeare’s images 
(‘one of the few forms of literary research that can be carried on at home’). On the 
editing of Shakespeare McKerrow’s Prolegomena for the Oxford Shakespeare should now 
be consulted. 

The statement on p. 106, that ‘Elizabethan plays were all acted by daylight’ is not 
in agreement with a previous one on p. 89, that in the Blackfriars Theatre plays were 
acted by candlelight. — A name appears to have dropped out in the third paragraph of 
p. 45. — ‘be’, p. 127, 1. 10 fr. below, should be ‘was’; ‘feale’, p. 159, 1. 7, should be 
‘seale’ (with a tall s). — R.W.Z. 


Shelley’s Epipsychidion. A Study. By P. N. Roy. 53 pp. 
Calcutta, 1938. 3s. net. 


The author of this study gives some details about the girl who inspired Shelley and 
tells us among other things that her name was not Emilia (Emily) but Teresa Viviani. 

Mr. Roy traces Italian influences in Shelley's song of songs, especially of the poets 
of the dolce stil nuovo, and he deals at length with Shelley’s ‘appreciation of beauty in a 
setting of terror and of the beauty of terror itself’. 

It is a pity that this booklet has been printed so very clumsily. — L.V. 
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The Old English Inscription on the Brussels Cross 


Joseph Mansion 
In Memoriam 


Some fifty years ago the late Professor Logeman published a pamphlet 
in the forty-fifth volume of the Mémoires couronnés et autres mémoires 
publiés par (Académie royale de Belgique (1891), which he entitled 
L'Inscription anglo-saxonne du reliquaire de la Vraie Croix au trésor de 
Véglise des SS. Michel et Gudule. It had the great merit of drawing 
attention to the Brussels relic and to its Old English inscription. Since then 
several scholars have dealt with this subject, among whom may be mentioned 
Prof. A. S. Cook; 1 and more recently Canon P. F. Lefévre2, Mgr. A. H. L. 
Hensen 3; and Prof. Bruce Dickins and Alan S. C. Ross in their edition of 
The Dream of the Rood.4 

It has been my privilege to see the inscription and my thanks are due 
to the Right Reverend Father Abbot of the Abbaye du Val-Dieu for the 
interest he has shown in this study and for introducing me to the authorities 
of the Collégiale des SS. Michel et Gudule, who very kindly allowed me 
to examine it. 


The Inscription 


The Old English inscription is engraved on a silver lamina 1 cm. broad 
which runs along a wooden cross 4614 cm. in length and 28 cm. across the 
arms. This wooden cross is not the actual fragment of the True Cross, 
as was formerly thought 5. The actual fragment supposed to be the lignum 
Domini was measured in 1925 by Mgr. Hensen: “De afmetingen zijn: hoogte 
14 cM. het dwarshout 7 cM; breedte der balken 2 cM; dikte van het kruis- 
hout 14 cM.”6 I could not see nor find it, but noticed that traces of 


1 The Dream of the Rood, Oxford, 1905; The Date of the Old English Inscription 
on the Brussels Cross: MLR, X, pp. 157-161. 

2 See infra pp. 152-154. 

3 Het Egmonder Kruis, Het Gildeboek, Aflev. 3. October, 1925, pp. 92 ff.; De Abdi 
van St. Adelbert te Egmond, Amsterdam, 1929. 

4 Methuen’s Old English Library, no. 4, 1934. 

5 In this connexion the amusing story may be recalled, that is related by Henne and 
Wauters in their well-known Histoire de la Ville de Bruxelles (Bruxelles, 1845, vol. III, 
' p. 257): ‘Nous avons trouvé dans les archives de Ste. Gudule une curieuse relation par 
le doyen Jacques de Maeyere de la visite que Pierre-le-Grand fit a cette église en 1717 we 
 Lorsqu’on lui montra le morceau de la Vraie Croix, il exprima son étonnement de ce qu'il 
y en efit tant 4 Bruxelles. Le doyen lui dit comment celui-ci avait été donné a |'Eglise. 
- Comme il prétendait qu'il avait 15 pouces de haut et 7 de large, le czar tirant une petite 
mesure de sa poche, voulut vérifier le fait et fit observer qu'il était haut de 18 pouces 
et large de 11.” 

6 Het Egmonder Kruis, p. 92. According to Mgr. Hensen it is ‘het grootste partikel 
yan het kruis des Heeren’ (op. cif. p.-92, and also De Abdij van St. Adelbert te Egmond, 
p. 9). It may be the largest fragment of the True Cross, at any rate in the West. On 
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inlaying were plainly visible in the transom, which may have been the place 
of the actual relic. The measures given by Mgr. Hensen coincide with 
these traces. The wooden cross was broken into two parts by the soldiers 
of Dumouriez in 1793 and handed back to the Clergy of Ste. Gudule, 
despoiled of its reliquary and with its jewelled ornaments wrenched off. 
It was then deposited in a silver ostensorium, which is shown to the 
adoration of the faithful every first Friday of the month, on Good Friday, 
on the day of the Invention of the Holy Cross, and on the day of the 
Exaltation of the Holy Cross. It is to be regretted that the ostensorium 
in which it now reposes hides it entirely, so that inspection of the inscription 
is impossible, unless the ostensorium is opened: a difficult process that 
requires special permission. Not only the inscription, but also the wooden 
cross itself and its silver covering (upon which are beautifully engraved 
the symbols of the Evangelists, and the Lamb, in a medallion in the middle 
of the transom on the back of the cross), are of the highest interest. It 
would be an advantage if an ostensorium could be made that would, with 
due regard to the security of this venerable relic, permit them more easily 
to be seen. 

The silver lamina runs round the wooden cross and its edges, as is 
shown in the accompanying drawing. 


The inscription reads as follows *: 


(1) + RODISMINNAMAGEOICRICNECyNINGBAERByFIGyN 
(2) DE B/ (3) LODEBESTENED / (4) PA | (5) SRODEhET AEPL- 
MER | (6) WyRICAN J / (7) ADE / (8) LWOLDHYSBERobo / 
(9) CRIstETOLoFE - FoRASLFRICESsAVLEhYRABERoboR. = 


On the silver covering of the back of the cross: 


+ DRAHMAL MEWoRHTE -< 
AGNV 
SDI 


Epigraphical Notes. 


1. The engraver used Latin letters instead of runes.7 
2. In four out of six cases the y has a superposed dot. “Most forms of 
the OE. y in the earliest manuscripts are written with a superposed 


the claim of the fragment preserved at Athos, recorded as 13 inches long, see Robert Byron, 
The Station, Duckworth, 1928, p. 257; Dawkins, The Monks of Athos, Oxford, 1935; 
G. da Costa-Louillet, La Vie de St. Paul de Xeropotamos et le Chrysobulle de Romain 
ler Lécapéne, Byzantion, 1936. 

Ina document (now lost and quoted by Logeman, op. cit. p, 21, from Thirion’s study 
and entitled Synopsis monumentorum, p. 425) mentioning the Egmond Cross bequeathed 
to Ste. Gudule by the Archduchess Isabelle (see infra p. 154) we hear of ‘magnam partem 
sanctissime crucis ... habentem in altitudine stipitis recti pollices 3, in crassitie pollicem 
Sar com diversis characteribus argento insculptis.. On the ‘Egmond Cross’, see infra 
p. 154-155, 

* (4) and (7) are-not reproduced in the photographic facsimile. 

* Other than the two letters of runic origin, b and P, which were used in the normal 
Old English orthography. 
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dot which is also a feature of the y in contemporary manuscripts of 
Latin texts. The dot fell out of use towards the end of the eighth 
century, but was revived towards the end of the tenth.”8 If this 
statement could be trusted, it would provide a terminus a quo (the 
end of the 10th century) for the inscription, a date which would 
accord well with other evidence. But it appears improbable that the 
dot on g can in fact be used as a test of date, ruling out the ninth 
and tenth centuries. In any case it is easy to find in the tenth 
century. The dot is employed, for instance, in Athelstan’s charter of 
A.D. 933 and, also in the will® attached to his charter of 93119, On 
the other hand, it is sometimes wanting in the eleventh century.11 

3. Beropo, line 8. Logeman remarks that: ‘‘il doit se lire Beropor, l'r 
final ayant indubitablement existé: il a été brisé.” 12 This comment 
requires further explanation. Inspection of the inscription, or of the 
photographs here reproduced, shows that the engraver had no space 
left to engrave R and the lamina round the edge was broken.13 

4. Mixed with the larger ‘capital’ letters appear several minuscule forms: 
h, p, 7, here transcribed h, s, t; to which should probably be added 
the smaller forms of o and y appearing in lines 1, 8, 9. This mixture 
may perhaps be due to the influence of a written draft of the 
inscription which the engraver had before him. For epigraphical 
purposes in the Anglo-Saxon period the written forms of ‘capital’ 
or initial letters were usually employed or imitated. The square C 
and G, and the shape of A appearing in the inscription were the usual 
shapes in Old English manuscripts. 


5. Note also the cases of ligature in AE, NG, ME. Such ligatures 
are frequent in Latin and runic inscriptions. 


Interpretation and translation of the inscription 
On examination the inscription is seen to consist (a2) of two lines of verse: 


Rod is min nama; geo ic ricne cyning 
ber byfigynde, blode bestemed. 


‘This is followed by (6) the dedication: 


Das rode het Aiplmer wyrican J Adelwold hys beroho[r] 
Criste to lofe for AZlfrices savle hyra beropor. 


8 N.E.D. s.v. Y introduction note (1). 

9 A document that appears to be of early date. For this opinion and for reference 
to this document I am indebted to Mr. A. Campbell. ‘ , 

10 Yet “The charter of ZZbelstan dated 931, must be dated 941,” so Napier & Steven- 
son, The Crawford Collection of Early Charters and Documents, Oxford, 1895, p. 88 note 7. 
11 This can be verified by examination of the British Museum Facsimiles of Ancient 
‘Charters; or of Wolfgang Keller's Deizehn Tafeln zur Angelsachsischen Palzographie, 
Berlin, 1906. 
12° op. cit. p. 11 Foot-note. 

13 See however, infra p. 152. 
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On the back of the cross is given (c) the name of the engraver: 
Drahmal me worhte. 


On the left side of the transom close to the engraving of the lamb appears 
(d) Agnus Dei. 

The Old English words may be rendered thus: 

(a) Cross is my name; of old I, trembling, drenched with blood, bore 

a mighty King. 

(b) This cross Atthelmer and Athelwold his brother ordered to be 
made, to the glory of Christ, for the soul of Aélfric, their brother.14 

The two lines of verse are a reminiscence of the Old English poem, The 
Vision of the Cross (or Dream of the Rood) known from the runic 
inscription on the Ruthwell Cross in Dumfries and the longer version 
contained in the Vercelli MS. The following quotations15 will make 
this clear. 


Ruthwell Cross, 44-48 : pe 
Aan ic riicne 16 kyninc 
héafunees hlafard heelda ic ni_ dorstez 
bismeeradu unket men ba etgad[re] ic [wes] mip 
blode [b]istemi[d]. 
I [lifted up] a mighty King, the Lord of Heaven. I dared not bow. Men 
mocked us both together. I was drenched with blood. 


Dream of the Rood, 42-49: 


Bifode ic ba me se Beorn ymbclypte; ne dorste ic hwedre bugan fo eordan, 
feallan to foldan sceatum. Ac ic sceolde feste standan. 

Rod wes ic arered; ahof ic ricne Cyning, 

heofona Hlaford; hyldan me ne dorste. 

Burhdrifan hi me mid deorcan neglum; on me syndon ba dolg gesiene, 

opene inwidhlemmas. Ne dorste ic hira wnigum sceddan. 

Bysmeredon hie unc butu etgedere. Eall ic ws mid blode bestemed, 
begoten of bes Guman sidan ...... 

I trembled when the man embraced me; yet I dare not bend to the earth, or 
fall to the level of the ground. But I had to stand firm. As a cross I was 
raised up; I lifted up a mighty king, the Lord of heaven; I dared not bow. 
They pierced me with dark nails; in me the hurts are plain to see, gaping 
wounds of malice. I dared not harm any of them. They mocked us both 
together. I was all drenched and wetted with blood from the man’s side. 


The longer version of The Dream of the Rood is contained in the Vercelli 
MS, generally ascribed to the second half of the tenth century. It is 
written in the normal language of Old English verse: late West Saxon 
with occasional survivals of the forms or words of older dates and 
different dialects. 


14 Since Logeman’s translation remains the best known and most available in France 


and Belgium, it may be observed that OE. rice means not rich but mighty, powerful. 
The participle byfiggnde refers to ic, not as Logeman thought to blode (humectée de 
sang tremblant’). This is shown not only by concord but by reference to The Dream of 
the Rood, 42, (see below.) 

15 The Old English lines are here cited from Dickins & Ross, The Dream of the 
Rood (see supra p. 145). 

wes See infra ny 32; 
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The date of the Ruthwell Cross has been (and is still) much debated; 
but the artistic, epigraphic and archeological evidence has led the best 
authorities 17 on the subject to favour a date between 670 and 750. The 
most recent expression of opinion is that of R. H. Hodgkin,18 who would 
date the Ruthwell and Bewcastle crosses ‘somewhere about 700’. On 
linguistic grounds H. Sweet dated the inscription c. 680. But as Dickins 
and Ross rightly remark: “The date c. 670 appears to us to be unduly 
early, since the language is very slightly less archaic than that of the 
earliest monuments of English, which probably go back to the late seventh 
century. Taking into consideration both the linguistic and the non-linguistic 
evidence, it may be said that the first half of the eighth century — the 
Golden Age of Northumbria — is the most probable date for the Ruthwell 
Cross..19 In any case the Ruthwell Cross is older than the Brussels 
Cross inscription, in which we must recognize a reminiscence of the longer 
and more famous inscription. Both no doubt draw on phrases common 
to traditional verse language concerning the Holy Rood, and are doubtless 
only chance survivors of a body of verse on this subject now lost. 

As for the Brussels cross: this must be assigned to the eleventh century. 
The art, the epigraphy and the language of the inscription all point to 
this century. 


The language of the Brussels inscription 


The language is later West-Saxon with the dialectal(Anglian) form 
bestemed preserved in a traditional verse. A few words require some 
comment : 


(1) byfigynde stands for bifigende, pres. pple. of bifigean, bifian, to tremble. 
This is the West-Saxon form (without back-mutation) of biofian, 
beofian (Middle English beven). The spelling byf with y for i is a 
late feature dependent in part on the tendency of y > i in late Old 
English with consequent orthographic confusion, in part on the inter- 
changeable use of y/i in Latin (as distinct from vernacular) orthography. 
But since [y] for i is specially frequent in words such as the present, 
where i is in a markedly labial context, the spelling may be phonetic 
and show a pronunciation [y], the ancestor of Middle English buuien 


(biivien) found in the later version of Layamon. 
As for the second y: Dickins and Ross take this as an ‘orthographic 
variant for ie’ (presumably because older ie often became y); but here 


17 See on the subject: G. Baldwin Brown, The Arts in Early England, London, John 
Murray, 1921, vol. v; W. G. Collingwood, Northumbrian Crosses of the Pre-Roman Ages, 
London, Faber & Faber; 1927, and A Pedigree of Anglian Crosses, Antiquity, March, 
“1932; O. E. Saunders, A History of English Art in the Middle Ages, 1932; Francoise 
Henry, La Sculpture Irlandaise, Paris, 1932. 
18 History of the Anglo-Saxons, Oxford, 1935, vol. I, p. 363. On the other hand 
‘Helmut Arntz would place the runic inscription of these crosses after 900. See his 
Handbuch der Runenkunde, Halle, 1935, p. 208: ‘Die beiden beriihmten Runenkreuze 
von Ruthwell und Bewcastle wenden die neuen Runen an und gehéren frithestens in die 
‘zeit um 900.” But he has since retracted and returned to the common view of the matter. 
19 op. cit. pp. 7—8. Quite recently (Anglia, Band LXII, Heft 1/4 (1938), Zur 
Chronologie der AE. Runen, p. 30) Wolfgang Keller, on epigraphic grounds, dated it 
““spatestens im Anfang, oder doch in der ersten Hialfte, des 8. Jahrhunderts”. 
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we have probably nothing more than an orthographic attraction 
aided by the growing confusion of vowel-qualities in subordinate 
syllables. In any case y for e is frequent in such cases. [y] in 
unstressed or weakly stressed syllables frequently became e, and 
orthographic confusion resulted: e.g. giestlidnysse, Genesis, 2448, ic 
lyffytte (second y) glossed ‘adulor’ in Aflfric’s Grammar 25, and 
again lyffetyndra (tungan) and (dlecunga) lyffetyndra (geferena) 
in AAlfric’s Homilies, Th. I, 492,28; 494,6 (cited from Bosworth-Toller’s 
dictionary); wintrys wylm, Beowulf, 516, h&lynd, feedyr, belocyn, 
bityr for h&lend, fader, belocen, biter. See Sievers, §44, note 2. 
Among the forms here cited lyffetyndra.and wintrys wylm provide 
probable parallels for the orthographic attraction of neighbouring 
letters suggested as a contributory cause of such spellings. 

In any case the evidence of the spelling of this word points to a 
date in the neighbourhood of A.D. 1000. 


hyra, hys. These y’s go with y in bgfigynde. In both y may be 
merely graphic. But Ahyra may also represent the regular later 
development of hiera. This hiera may conceivably owe its ie to other 
parts of the declension (i.e. hie, acc. fem. and plural for all genders) 
but was probably a phonetic development in weak stress, where ie 
may represent a retracted [i] or unrounded [u] that later became 
identified with [y]. This ie, y was frequently developed from i + r, 
in fact i + r + consonant normally became ie, y in West-Saxon: 
e.g. birb > bierp, byrp; birnan > biernan, byrnan. 


bestémed is a dialectal form, doubtless because poetic and traditional. 
The word occurs only in verse: 8 times (6 in connexion with bléd or 
its synonyms: dreor, swat) and in all cases with dialectal form, except 
Beowulf, 486: blode bestymed. CE. especially mid wetan bestemed, 
Roud, 22; usses dryhtnes rod blode bestemed, Crist, 1086. 

In any case no deduction of date can be drawn from this spelling 
in this inscription, though it provides confirmation of its connexion 
with the Dream of the Rood. 


het. Here on the contrary (since with bestemed we pass from the 
verse to the prose) we have the normal West-Saxon form, for the 
Anglian heht still found sporadically unaltered in verse, and notably 
in the inscription on Aélfred’s Jewel: 4Zlfred mec heht gewyrcan. 


savle for sawle, that is the use of v (= u) for w (Pp) before consonant, 
is a late feature and important for the dating of the inscription. The 
same can be said of A for g in Drahmal.20 


berohor. Logeman*1! was puzzled by the intrusive vowel in beropor. 
Dickins and Ross remark that ‘a paragogic vowel between an initial 
consonant and an r such as that in Berobor (twice) is without parallel 
in OE. Forms such as berest ‘breast’ occur sporadically in ME. and 


See infra pp. 159. 
op. cif, pp. 10-11. 
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the form under consideration may be an early example.’ 22 Cases of 
intrusive vowels in initial groups23 are more common in inscriptions 
than in MSS. The reason must probably be sought in a slow and 
strong pronunciation accompanying the process of hammering out 
letters. In the runic inscription of the Coffret de Mortain 24 we find 
the form gewarahte; and in the runic inscription of the Kirkheaton 
Stone 25 in Yorkshire: eoh worohte. In Old Norse inscriptions such 
forms are more common still. Examples are: bariutib, breaks (Sten- 
tofta, Sweden, 7th. cent.)26 and barutR, breaks (Bjérketorp, Sweden, 
? 8th. cent.)26 instead of brgtr; buru, bridge for bro 27 (Olc. bra, Dan. 
& Sw. bro); waritu, I write (Jarsberg, Sweden, 6th. cent.),26 warAit 
writes (Istaby, Sweden, 7th. cent.),26 worahto, (he) wrote (Tune, 
Norway, 5th. cent.).28 Close parallels to berobor are to be found in 
byrypr, brothers for bropr, nom. pl. in the runic inscription of Salna 29 
(now Skanelaholm) in Uppland, 11th. and 12th. cent., and in burupur, 
brother, acc. sg. for brddor in the Tanberg 2° inscription. It is to be 
observed that in Old Norse certain initial groups, notably br, wr, 
favour this syllabic development or representation. In Middle English 
similar spellings are found in manuscripts. for example in Pearl appear 
bereste, breast, 854, boro3t, brought, 628 (where, however, metrically 
bréste, bro3t are indicated). In the same texts dw is frequently 
treated in the same way, as in dewyne, dowyne found in Pearl 11, 326 
for dwyne (OE. dwinan). On the other hand the intrusive vowel in 
wyrican is a not uncommon feature in late West-Saxon.31 Cf. 
Birihtwine, (in which the second i is intrusive), Crawford Charters, 


IV, (1018). 


The explanation, then, of berobor is to be sought in a combination 
of phonetic tendency (b + voiced r tended to become syllabic in slow 
pronunciation) and the circumstances of laborious inscription. Though 
speed is often a cause of error, slowness has also its own liability.32 
The errors of bookbinders’ titles are nearly as frequent in proportion 
as those of typists. Such errors are specially apparent when the 
spelling is not familiar to the inscriber, and it has to be remembered 


op. cit. pp. 15-16. ; me. 
Cases of intrusive vowels in non-initial groups are still more common in inscriptions: 


e.g. the Whitby inscription: God aluwaludo helipe kyn. _ 
24 Maurice Cahen et Magnus Oslen, L’Inscription runique du Coffret de Mortain, 


Paris, 1930. 
25 See Stephens, IV, 51. 
26 A. Johannesson, Grammatik der Urnordischen Runeninschriften, Heidelberg, 1923, 
21 
- 27 A. Noreen, Altschwedische Grammatik, Halle, 1904, § 160, 2a. 
28 A. Johannesson, op. cit. p. p 
29 J. G. Liljegren, Run-Urkunder, no. 485. 
30 A. Noreen, Altislandische Grammatik, Halle, 1923, p. 141. 
31 See Luick, § 348; Dickins and Ross, op. cif. p. 15 note 4. E 
32 This is specially seen in the frequent use of double vowels which is so remarkable 


a feature in many inscriptions: e.g. in the runic inscription of the Coffret de Mortain: 

good, piiosne, kiismeel for god, piosne, kismel; or riicnee for ricne in the runic inscription 

of the Ruthwell Cross (see supra p. 148). The same slowness of hammering out letter may 

be responsible for the use of the two runes [S$ N = ea instead of the rune MY (which 

is found in the Ruthwell Cross) in the Mortain inscription. If so the chronology proposed 
by Cahen and Oslen (op. cit. p. 36) needs revision. 
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that the spelling of words was never so fixed, even in the mind of an 
Anglo-Saxon scholar, as it is in the minds of modern Europeans who 
have learned to read and write: variation was not in those days 
necessarily a fault. Moreover considerations of appearance and 
spacing may have played a part, especially with on unskilled letterer. 
The Jast BERopoR looks like the work of a man who had left too 
much space for BRoboR. But the reverse can be said of the first 
BERobo, where too little space 33 was left for the hammering out of 
the whole word, and where by leaving out the intrusive vowel e the 
word would have appeared in its normal form. 


The study of the language of the Brussels inscription reveals that it is 
written in the literary predominantly ‘Late West-Saxon’ language, which 
was used almost exclusively at the end of the Old English period. Already 
in 1887, Sweet in the Preface to his Second Anglo-Saxon Reader noted 
that “the dialectal element in these later Charters [i.e. the Post-Alfredian 
Charters] is often mixed with — if not almost entirely supplanted by — 
literary Saxonisms.” 34 Chambers (commenting upon the passages in the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle that give divergent accounts of the quarrel between 
Earl Godwine and Edward the Confessor) remarks: “Yet, here, a few 
years before the Norman Conquest, we have a man of Canterbury and a 
man of the North (for he speaks of ‘all these Northern parts’), both 
apparently writing in the standard King’s English, and showing few, if 
any, peculiarities of local dialect.’.35 The Brussels inscription is written 
in the late standard Old English with the non-West-Saxon bestemed 
preserved in a traditional line. Its linguistic date must be about A.D. 1000 
(or later). For localization the language provides no evidence. 


Attempt at identification of the relic and of the persons mentioned 
in the dedication 


(a). The relic. 


The epigraphy, as has been seen, is Anglo-Saxon. The iconography and 
the art of ornamentation, as will be seen later, are also Anglo-Saxon. The 
language is Old English. The three brothers mentioned have Anglo-Saxon 
names. Accordingly we are justified in supposing that Das rode ‘this cross’ 
(i.e. the original reliquary in the shape of a cross that ‘4ithelmer ordered 
to be made’) containing the lignum Domini.came from England. How and 
when did it become the possession of the Church of SS. Michel and Gudule 
in Brussels? In other words what does a study of the muniments reveal ? 

Canon P. F. Lefévre, who has studied the history of this Cross on the 
Continent, has generously allowed me to use his material on the subject. 
I may summarize his views as follows: 


338 Aiplmer for Aipelmeer may (or may not) be another case, although it should 


be noted that the medial vowel was regularly syncopated in such cases: e.g. 42blwul, 
in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (MS. A) s.a. 823. See further O. von Sere “rhe 
Pre-Conquest Personal ‘Names of Domesday Book, Uppsala, 1937, pp. 102-103. 

34° Oxford, p. IV. 


35 R. W. Chambers, On the Continuity of English Prose, Oxford, 1932, p. lxiv. 
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The divergence of views concerning the relic 36 has its origin in the fact 
that Ste. Gudule possesses two crosses reputed to preserve a fragment of the 
True Cross, both bequeathed by the Archduchess Isabelle to the Church. 
Documentary evidence begins at Dodewaard (Holland) in 1315. Among 
the muniments of Ste. Gudule, connected with the relics preserved in the 
church, there is a genuine charter (no. 1) dated 9th October 1315 by one 
Guy, bishop of Utrecht. The charter approves, while banishing him, 
a decision of Reynold, Earl of Gueldre, by which the Chapter of Tiel 
are allowed to leave Tiel and settle at Arnhem, in one of the Earl's castles. 


The Earl adds: 


Ceterum revocantes ad memoriam qualiter dudum advertentes sanctam et venerabilem ac 
pretiositate famosam crucem in ... ecclesia parochiali villule nostre Dodenwerde existentem, 
loco videlicet humili ef minus securo, ac inhabitatoribus paucis culto; quodque propter 
viarum impedimenta pluribus anni temporibus christifideles, causa peregrinationis et 
venerande Crucis, ipsum locum nequeunt commode visitare, nos eandem Crucem ad locum 
alium, sollempnem, securum, populosum et visitabilem transferri desideravimus, ubi, ex 
ipsius Crucis condigna et frequentiori veneratione, susciperet in devotione populus 
incrementum; quod et fieri non ambigimus si, translato ad dictum opidum nostrum prefato 
collegio, ad ejusdem collegii ecclesiam dicte translatio crucis non fiat. 


From this evidence, Canon Lefévre drew the conclusion that: ‘“La présence 
de ce document a Sainte-Gudule n'a d’autre raison que de servir de piéce 
d’authenticité 4 une relique qui y a été transférée dans la suite.”37 And 
indeed there exists at Ste. Gudule (Archives de l’Eglise, fonds des reliques, 
nos. 116-117) a document cited by Logeman,?8 stating that the Archduke 
Albert bought from the Abbot of Steinfeld (Germany) with the kind 
permission of Ferdinand, Archbishop of Cologne in June 1617 portio aliqua 
ligni Sanctissime Crucis et Spinee Domini que pridem fuerint Ecclesie 
Collegiate Arnemiensis quam quidem de consensu Apostolici Vicarii per 
Hollandiam et Prepositi Arnemensis redemerint prout Nobis [i.e. Arch- 
bishop Ferdinand of Cologne] per litteras patentes restitutionis Venerabilis 
nobis devoti Christophori Abbatis Steinfeldiensis de data decima, quinta 
hujus mensis Junii Anni presentis.®9 

On the other hand in the collection of muniments (fonds de reliques, no 4) 
there exists a document stating that: ‘‘l’Abbaye norbertine de Steinfeld avait 
acheté cette croix en 1582 au chapitre d’Arnhem’.38 That this 
documentary evidence refers to the Cross with the Old English inscription 
is made clear by the correspondence of Grammaye, last provost of Arnhem, 
which was discovered by Canon Lefévre in the Archives Générales du 
Royaume, in Brussels (fonds de l’Audience,.carton no 1437). There it is 
stated that all the relics possessed by the Arnhem Chapter were handed 
over to Grammaye, among which was insignem quamdam crucem argenteam, 


36 For another view on the subject see Mgr. Hensen (op. cit.); H. Velge, La Collégiale 
des Saints Michel et Gudule 4 Bruxelles, Bruxelles, 1925, pp. 363-366; with excellent plates 
of pas rode; J. de Sturler, Les Relations politiques et les échanges commerciaux entre le 
Duché de Brabant et l'Angleterre au Moyen-Age, Paris, 1936, p. 68 note 4; who agree to 
identify our cross with the famous ‘Egmond Cross’. See further pp. 154-155. 

37 “The passages quoted in French are from his unpublished paper: A propos d'une 
relique de la Vraie Croix conservée 4 Sainte-Gudule. 


op. cit. Appendice C. 
oY Ta’ the Bene dedics C, Logeman quotes the letter of Christopher Pilleman, Abbot 


of Steinfeld, mentioning quatenus pdrcionem Crucis et Spine Domini argento, auro 
gemmisque ornatam et pridem pro trecentis imperrialibus oppignoratam a Capitulo 


Arnhemiensi. 
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gemmis ornatam, in qua de ligno sancte Crucis. Seeing that Grammaye 
was involved in the history of the Arnhem Cross, Canon Lefévre turned his 
attention to his faits et gestes, and was rewarded by discovering in the 
Collection des procés plaidés devant le Conseil privé espagnol (Archives 
Générales du Royaume, a Bruxelles), “un dossier important relatif a une 
cause intentée contre le dit Grammaye vers 1625 ... L’accusé communiqua 
toute sa correspondance au tribunal ... Parmi ces documents, figure une 
lettre adressée, le 9 avril 1617, par Miweus 4 Grammaye. II y est question 
de deux reliques de la Vraie Croix, une grande et une petite. Grammaye 
est chargé de procurer une copie authentique d’un acte de Reynold, comte 
de Gueldre;49 Miweus ajoute que les Archiducs sont préts a payer les 
600 florins nécessaires a racheter istam partem majorem sancte Crucis 
oppignoratam et demanderont 4 l’ordinaire de Cologne l’autorisation d’en 
faire le transfert.” The documentary evidence asked for and the two 
crosses came into the possession of the Archdukes. Besides the document, 
cited by Logeman, has been mentioned 41 in which the word oppignoratam 
occurs again, which settles the problem. 

The Archduchess Isabelle bequeathed the ‘Brussels Cross’ with other 
relics to Ste. Gudule.42 Among these mention is made of “une grande 
croix en argent doré, contenant un morceau de la Sainte Croix, de 18 
pouces de haut dans les bras, 10 pouces 4 de large, enrichie de 24 rubis et 
14 diamants; sur le dos sont gravés les instruments de la Passion.” 43 The 
measures correspond to those of fas rode i.e. the wooden cross along whose 
edge the silver lamina with the Old English inscription is to be found, and 
on which cross traces of nail-holes are to be found. After ‘de longs 
pourparlers du chapitre avec les exécuteurs testamentaires de 1’Archi- 
duchesse’’,44 the Cross was deposited at Ste. Gudule on the 8th of January, 
1650. It remained there till 1793 when it was stolen by the soldiers of 
Dumouriez and dicta sancta crux turpiter arrepta margaritis, aliisque, quibus 
decorabatur, ornamentis aureis spoliata, et in duas partes confracta fuerit.45 
The wooden cross (i.e. pas rode) is indeed broken in two parts held 
together by two red ribbons which were fastened by the genuine seal of 
the Church when it was handed back to the Clergy by Dumouriez, and 
recognized as the genuine relic. It was then deposited in a silver 
ostensorium in which it is still now enclosed.46 

Mgr. Hensen, on the other hand, identifies the ‘Brussels Cross’ with the 
Egmonder Kruis, the famous crucem auream, given to the Egmond Abbey 


of St. Adelbert by St. Egbert, Archbishop of Trier between 979-993,.47 


40 See supra p. 153. 

41 See supra p.153 note 39: oppignorata fuerit portio aliqua ligni Sanctissime Crucis ... 

42 See on this Henne et Wauters, Histoire de la Ville de Bruxelles (op. cit.), vol. III, 
pp. 23-39, note 1: “Etat des reliquaires et reliques, tableaux et autres objets de I'Oratoire 
de ae Sérénissime infante Isabelle, enregistré le 27 juillet 1639 et légués a l'église Ste- 

udule’”’. 

43 Henne et Wauters, op. cit. p. 237. The silver plate on which Drahmal me worhte 
is engraved, is placed on the inner side of the back of the present ostensorium on which 
Say elles oy ate of the Passion. 

anon Lefévre (op. cit.) quoting the Actes capitulaires, Archives de l'Egli 
Ste. Gudule, reg. 877, Hes a5. . ; bh ae 

45 Logeman (op. cit.), Appendice E. p. 29. 

46 See supra, p. 146. 

“7 Mgr. Hensen (op. cit.) p. 92, and note 1: Het Adalbertsboek bijv. zegt: [Ekbertus] 
honoravit eundem locum Ecmundensem, offerens Deo et sancto Adalberto crucem auream 
(Bijdr. v. d. Vad. Gesch. Reeks III, deel 5, blzd. 191); en Van Mierlo: crucem vestitam 

. auro et argento (Bijdr. bisd. Haarlem, II blzd. 403). 
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But the ‘Brussels Cross’ was not a gold cross, but a silver cross. It was 
not an ‘altaarkruis’ but a processional cross.48 Besides, even if we accept 
the identification proposed by Mgr. Hensen, we must admit that a certain 
lapse of time was necessary between the moment when Athelmer had the 
cross made and engraved, and the moment when it came into the possession 
of St. Egbert. This gives a terminus ad quem (for the inscription): The 
beginning of the tenth century. But this is impossible from a linguistic 
point of view. On the other hand the documentary evidence to be found 
among the Muniments of Ste. Gudule are all in favour of Canon Lefévre's 
theory.49 

If there are good reasons 5° for thinking that the ‘Brussels Cross’ came 
ultimately from England, can we trace in England, before 1315, any 
fragment of the lignum Domini? 

In the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 51 we find two entries mentioning it: 


(1) In 883 (MS E.): Marinus papa sende ba lignum domini Ailfrede cynge, Pope 
Marinus sent the lignum Domini to King Alfred; (MS F.): Marinus se mere papa 
sende Ailfrede cinge of Cristes rode, The great Pope Marinus sent King Alfred 
[a fragment] of the cross of Christ. 


(2) In 885 (MSS A & E.): Dy ilcan geare forbferde se goda papa Marinus, se gefreode 
Ongelcynnes scole be Ailfredes bene West Seaxna cyninges, and he sende him micla 
gifa and bere rode del he Crist on browude, The same year departed the good 
Pope Marinus who freed the English school (at the request of Alfred, King of the 
Saxons) and who sent hi:: great gifts and a fragment of the cross on which Christ 
suffered; (MS. F.): plura donaria, scilicet de cruce Domini et de reliquiis sanctorum. 


Pope Marinus went frequently to Constantinople. Did the precious relic 
come from that town? 

Or was it a fragment of the lignum Domini, that is, the portion of the 
Holy Cross that had been brought to Rome by the Empress Helena? 
This relic had been preserved there for over five hundred years, until it was 
thrown in the mud during a riot in the year 864.52 It was rescued by 
English piety, for it was English pilgrims in Rome who collected the 
fragments and restored them to the clergy.53 

In any case the gift of the lignum Domini to King Alfred is recorded 
in 883, and when the Pope dies in 885 the gift is recalled. At this point 
it is necessary to consider the Charter of the Reconstruction of Westminster 
Abbey, ostensibly given to the monks by Edward the Confessor. The 
document is a forgery 54 of the twelfth century, but it probably records facts 
drawn from older (and lost) documents, or traditions. Among the reliquias 


48 Tt should, however, be noted that St. Egbert ‘heeft aan de abdijkerk een altaar- 
kruis geschonken, dat tevens bij processies dienst deed, met zilver en goud beslagen.” 
(Mgr. Hensen, De Abdij van St. Adelbert te Egmond, op. cit. p. 9.) 

49 Mgr. Hensen, says Canon Lefévre, “du reste par lettre du 25 juillet 1928 s'est 
rallié A notre facon de voir.” And yet he observes the same view in 1929 in De Abdij 
van St. Adelbert. 


50 See supra p. 152. . 
51 Charles Plummer, Two of the Saxon Chronicles Parallel, Oxford, 2 vols, 1892. 


52 Hincmari, Annales Bertiniani: In quo tumultu et crux mirabilis et veneranda a 
sanctee memorize Helena decentissime fabricata, in qua lignum vivifie crucis posuit et 
- ‘sancto Petro munere maximo contulit, cunfracta et in lutum proiecta est, unde a quibusdam, 
ut fertur, Anglorum gentis hominibus collecta et custodibus reddita est. 


53 R. H. Hodgkin, A History of the Anglo-Saxons, Oxford, 1935, vol. II, p. 635. 
54 See infra: Appendix. 
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quas Marinus papa et Leo qui eum consecrauit dederunt Alfredo regi it 
mentions duas partes crucis Domini.55 Are we, then, to see in the second 
entry of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle the record of a second gift of a 
fragment of the lignum Domini? In Old English the words in the 885 
entry, and he sende him, could be rendered either: (a) and he sent 
him ... (then, in that year, or as a result of some bequest carried out when 
he died)”; or (6) “and who had (in 883) sent him’’ — 885 being no more 
the date of gift, than it is of the liberation of the Angelcynnes scole. This 
second (permissible, but on the whole linguistically less likely) rendering 
does not, of course, rule out the possibility that Marinus gave King Alfred 
two relics of the Holy Cross, the less so as it-is expressly stated that he 
gave him micla gifa. In any case, for what it is worth, the Westminster 
Charter mentions two fragments of the Holy Cross given by Pope 
Marinus to King Alfred, and these two relics were still, it seems, in the 
possession of Westminster Abbey at the time of the forging of the Charter, 
ie. c. 1100 (if not later). What happened later to these relics, it is hard 
to say. Mr. L. C. Tanner, Keeper of the Westminster Abbey muniments, 
very kindly wrote to the following effect when answering my inquiries: The 
relic mentioned in this Charter can, I think, be traced in the medieval 
Inventories of the Relics which exist among the Muniments. In the 
Inventory of 1520, for instance (printed in Westlake’s Westminster Abbey, 
II, p. 499), there is noted ‘a grete parte of the holy Crosse’ which probably 
Peters to it.. sn. nothing is known of its history after the Dissolution of the 
Monastery, and presumably it was then destroyed.” 

Concerning the second fragment nothing appears to be known. But, 
although the Charter says that it could not be sold or alienated, we may 
suppose that in the confused period of the Norman Conquest one of the 
fragments went to Flanders and later reached Dodewaard. This would 
not be surprising, if one considers the strong links which united pre- 
Conquest England and the ruling family of Flanders. Moreover William 
the Conqueror himself married Mathilda, the daughter of Baldwin V, 
Count of Flanders, a descendant of King Alfred through the marriage of 
King Aélfred’s daughter,Zlfthryth, with Count Baldwin II. When 
Archbishop Ealdred (one of the witnesses of the Charter) went to Rome 
for his pallium in 1061, he was accompanied by Tostig, Godwine’s son, and 
his wife, Judith of Flanders (the aunt of William the Conqueror's wife). 
In the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle we find the record of this under the year 
1061: Her for Ealdred 6 to Rome efter his pallium, and he hine underfeng 
et bam papan Nicole; and se eorl Tostig, and his wif eac foron to Rome, 
this year Archbishop Ealdred went to Rome for his pallium, which he 
received from Pope Nicholas; and Earl Tostig, and his wife also, went to 
Rome. Commenting upon this entry, Plummer says: ‘‘besides the request 
for the pallium, the mission had another object, to obtain papal confirmation 
for Edward's refoundation of Westminster.” 56 

But there may be other English Churches that claimed possession of that 
fragment of the Holy Cross. Hodgkin speaks of ‘the lignum Domini, a 
relic valued above all gold and silver, preserved in later centuries at 


55 See facsimile. 
56 Two of the Saxon Chronicles (op. cit.), vol. II, p. 269. See Freeman, The History 
of the Norman Conquest of England, Oxford, third edition, 1877, vol. II, p. 463. 
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Canterbury.’57 This statement he derives from ‘a forged post-Conquest 
charter attributed to King Edward the Confessor’ 58 and printed in ‘Thorpe, 
Diplomatarium, p. 402’. But this charter is nothing else than a fourteenth 
century coj y, enrolled in MS Faustina III, (also published by Kemble in his 
Codex Diplomaticus Aivi Saxonici, vol. IV, no. 824) of the very Charter 
of the Refoundation of Westminster Abbey already mentioned above.59 
The Charter is said — in both versions — to have been written and 
delivered apud Westmonasterium. None the less reputed relics of the 
Holy Cross were formerly to be found in Canterbury. In answer to my 
inquiry Mr. Charles Cotton, deputy librarian of the Cathedral, said: ‘There 
were five or six pieces of the True Cross, set in processional or other 
crosses surrounded with jewels, in possession of this Cathedral in pre- 
reformation times, as may be learnt from St. John Hope's Inventories of 
Christ Church Canterbury, issued in 1902, and in the Appendix to Dowt's 
Canterbury, fol. 1727, pp. 48-50; but there is no mention of any of the 
pieces coming from King Alfred. All relics were demolished by Henry 
VIII.” The Canterbury relics cannot, then, be connected with the second 
Westminster fragment. 

In the list of gifts 6° bequeathed by Canon Leofwine to the Cathedral of 
Exeter in the twelfth century there is noted: 


eee, crucem nrocessiona 
lem argénteam & deauratam. lapidibus pretiosis ornatam. in qua 
istas recéndidit reliquias, De ligno domini ...... 


In Dugdale’s Monasticon Anglicanum (vol. II, p. 528) among the 
documentary evidence concerning Exeter Cathedral, I found a document 61! 
entitled De Reliquiis ab Aithelstano Rege collatis, ex veteri MS in Bibl. 
Bodleiana Auct. D. 2.16. Among the relics mentioned therein (and the 
first recorded) is the lignum Domini: Eorst (sic): of bam sylfan. deorwyrpan 
treowe bere halzan rode Se Christ (sic) on browode and us ealle ber on 
of bere deofles onwalde alysde, first [a fragment] of the very precious 
tree, of the holy Cross on which Christ suffered and redeemed all of us 
from the power of the devil. 

But this lignum Domini could not be the fragment of the Holy Cross 
which AEthelstan inherited from King Alfred, for the Westminster Charter 
expressly states that the relic in question passed from A%thelstan to Edgar: 
reliquias ... quas Marinus papa et Leo qui eum consecravit dederunt 
Aulfredo regi ... queque ab ipso ad successorem eius Aithelstanum deinde 
ad Edgarum ad ultimum ad nos peruenerunt. But if we compare the list 
of relics given by AEthelstan to the Cathedral of Exeter with the list of the 
gifts of Canon Leofwine to the same church we are struck at once by the 


57 op. cit., vol. II, p. 636. 

53 op. cit. vol. II, p. 708, note 6. 

59 The original, or what purports to be the original, is in the possession of the 
Ear! of Winchelsea. ; : 

60 The Exeter Book of Old English Poetry, edited by R. W. Chambers, Max Forster, 

in Flower, 1933. 
Nee On this document see Max Forster, Die Heilige Sativola oder Sidwell, Anglia, 
Band LXII, Heft i (1938), p. 36 note 3, with whom I entirely agree in stating that: 
“Veroffentlicht ist a. -e. Reliquienliste recht fehlerhaft bei Dugdale,”, a view which I 
already expressed in 193° (see infra p. 158, no, 65). 
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the agreement both in the nature of the gifts and in the order in which 
they are enumerated. ee 

I inquired concerning the later history of the lignum Domini at Exeter, 
but apparently nothing is now known of it. “As keeper of the Cathedral 
Records”, Canon Charter wrote to me, “I am of course aware of your 
reference to Leofwine’s Lignum Domini in the Exeter Book, but I do not 
know of any other reference to it in our Records’. And he mentions a 
fact which may (or may not) help later investigators in the problem of the 
‘Brussels Cross’: Ste-Gudule was said to possess two candlesticks that 
originally stood on the high altar at Exeter. There is, however, no longer 
any record or trace of these candlesticks in Ste-Gudule. 


(b) The persons mentioned in the inscription. 


The names of the three brothers mentioned in the inscription are of 
common occurrence. A glance at Searle’s Onomasticon Anglo-Saxonicum 
and at Olof von Feilitzen, The Pre-Conquest Personal Names of Domesday 
Book 62 reveals them as among the most frequently used Anglo-Saxon 
names. An attempt at identification is thus at once in difficulties. No 
successful identification has in fact been made. Professor Cook 63 wished 
to identify Aipfe]lmer, Ailfric and A®pelwold with Agelmarus, Alfricus, 
and Agelwardus, the names given by the chronicler Florence of Worcester 
(under the year 1007) to three of the six brothers of Eadric Streona. 
But this identification involves equation of the initial elements 4pel- and 
Latinized Agel- in two of the names, and emendation of the final element 
-wardus to -waldus in the third name. Though the equation of the elements 
agel/zpel (ultimately quite distinct in origin) can be parallelled, and such 
errors as confusion of wardus/waldus are occasionally found,64 these 
discrepancies between the names in the chronicle and the names in the 
inscription would be sufficient to throw doubt on the identification, unless 
it was highly probable on other grounds. It is not. There is a complete 
lack of connexion between the family of the ignoble and despicable Eadric 
and a relic so pre-eminently valuable and venerable.65 

It remains the most probable guess that this venerable relic, the ‘Brussels 
Cross’, is one of the fragments given to King Alfred; in which case the 
three brothers must in all likelihood be supposed to have been members of 
the royal house of Wessex (in the nomenclature of which the elements 
epel- and elf- were frequently employed). It may be noted that there 
is a gap in the list of the royal possessors of the lignum Domini, given 
by the Westminster Charter which reads: reliquias ... queque ab ipso 
[ie. Ailfredo] ad successorem eius Aithelstanum, deinde ad Edgarum ad 
nos peruenerunt, ‘There is a gap between Edgar [+ 975] and Edward the 
Confessor [+ 1066], at the very time, that is, to which on other evidence 


62 op. cit.; see also Gésta Tengvik, Old English Bynames, Uppsala. 1938. 

88 The Date of the Old English Inscription on the Brussels Cross (op. cit.) p. 158 ff. 

84 Olof von Feilitzen, op. cit., p. 189 cites from Domesday Book the form Aluualdus, 
So 92 (Ex Ailuuardus 268'°, 513). 

6° Eadric was according to Florence a man of low origin who “‘surpassed all his 
contemporaries in malice and perfidy, as well as in pride and cruelty.” Here I must retract 
my former opinion, expressed in a paper read to the Société pour le Progrés des Etudes 
Philologiques et Historiques, May 1937. 
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the Brussels inscription may be assigned. Aiblmer may (or may not) 
be identified with AEthelmer, the son of Ethelweard dux (probably the 
Chronicler who recorded his descent from king A&thelred I, eldest brother 
of King Alfred,66 who founded monasteries at Cerne (987) and Eynsham 
(1005). It was to these two powerful nobles that AElfric dedicated his 
Homilies and Lives of the Saints. A&thelmer was called the king’s kinsman 
in 993 (See KCD. III. 267; IV, 174). 

The name of the engraver, Drahmal, presents a problem. Logeman 
concluded his study of the word by stating that “ce mot parait plutét 
scandinave qu'anglais.67 With this conclusion recent investigation agrees. 
Dr. A. H. Smith, discussing the name Dromonby (E.PI.N. Soc. V), of 
which the form in Domesday Book is Dragmalebi, came to the conclusion 
that it was the by founded by a certain Dragmal. He quotes the Howden 
Charter (959) where he discovered among the witnesses, one Dragmel: 
“In BCS. 1052 a man named Dragmel occurs among other witnesses to a 
Yorkshire charter of King Edgar.’ And he adds in a foot-note: This 
name may be a by-name from ON. drag-mall, ‘drag-speech’, used of one 
who speaks with difficulty.” If this etymology is accepted, the spelling 
Drahmal for Dragmal offers an early example of the use of h to represent 
the back-spirant value of OE. g, as in early (western) Middle English 
drahen from OE. dragan, or ON. draga. 

The fact that the name Dragmel is found in the North of England in 
the second half of the tenth century is important for the present study. 
It is to the North, or to the craftsmen deriving from the North, that one 
would naturally refer the ‘Brussels Cross’. The art and iconography point 
to the tradition established by the earlier Northumbrian School. The 
interlacing to be seen on the silver lamina is closely related to the ‘entrelacs 
a noeuds’ of the fragment of the Ruthwell Cross from the Churchyard 
reproduced by W. G. Collingwood,®8 in which Mlle. Henry saw ‘une 
preuve que les sculpteurs étaient des Northumbriens.’ 69 Moreover the 
‘spatulated’ form of the cross-head seen in the ‘Brussels Cross’ is that of 
Hoddam and Ruthwell.7° Whoever Drahmal may have been, he had been 
trained in the tradition of the Golden Age of the Anglian art which 
produced that remarkable and unique handiwork The Lindisfarne Gospels 
‘ce produit de cette annexe de I'Irlande qu’était en Ecosse Occidentale le 
territoire des Dal Riada,’71 and the tall stone crosses which “were made 
continuously from the seventh century until after the Norman Conquest’,72 
among the more complete and better known of which are the Bewcastle 


and Ruthwell crosses. 


be ier & Stevenson, op. cit. pp. 87-88, p. 118; The Exeter Book of Old English 
Be cies, K. Sisam, “Elfric’s Catholic Homilies, R.E.S., 1931, 1932, 1933; Dickins 
and Ross, op. cit., p. 15; E. V. Gordon, The Battle of Maldon, Methuen, 1937, p. 15. 

67 op. cit. p. 18. It should be mentioned that the reviewer of Logeman s pamphlet for 
The Academy, Jan. 2. 1892 has “little hesitation in believing it [i.e. the name Drahmal] 
to be Irish, though he cannot cite any instance of its actual occurrence. 

68 A Pedigree of Anglian Crosses, Antiquity, March, 1932, p. 47. 

69 Francoise Henry, op. cit. p. 65 note 2. 

70 W. G. Collingwood, op. cit. p..45 and fig. 5, 6 pp. 46-47, 

71 Francoise Henry, op. cit. p. 61. 

72 RH. Hodgkin, op. cif. vol. I, p. 362. 
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The views expressed in the course of this monograph on the ‘Brussels 
Cross’ may be summarized as follows: 


(a) 


(b 


~— 


(c) 


(1) 


The lignum Domini reputed to be in the possession of the Collegiate 
Church of SS. Michel and Gudule and enclosed in has rode, came 
ultimately from England. 


It was given to King Alfred by Pope Marinus in the second half of 
the ninth century. 


It descended in the Wessex royal family: 
1. It remained in the direct line up to the death of King Edgar (975). 


2. After 975 it left the direct line. Its new possessors (of royal 
descent) had it enclosed in a new reliquary made and decorated 
by Drahmal, circa A.D. 1000. 


It was presented to Westminster. 


In circa A.D. 1100 the gift was (? falsely) attributed to King Edward 
the Confessor. 


It is likely that it left Westminster Abbey in the disturbed reign of 
Stephen — when great bodies of Flemish soldiers were about in 
England and formed a prominent element in the armies. 


It went to the Low Countries and ultimately it came into the possession 
of the parish church of Dodewaard (Holland) where it is stated to 
be at the beginning of the 14th century. 


In 1315 it is said to be in the possession of the Collegiate Church of 
Tiel and was transferred with the body of canons and prebends to the 
Collegiate Church of Arnhem where it remained until the suppression 
of the Society in 1582. 


In 1582 the Abbey of Steinfeld (Germany) bought the Cross from 
the Collegiate Church of Arnhem. 


In 1617 the Archduke Albert bought it from the Abbey of Steinfeld. 


The Archduchess Isabelle bequeathed it with other relics and reliquaries 
to the Collegiate Church of SS. Michel and Gudule, Brussels. She 
died in 1639 but the Cross came into the possession of the Church in 
1650 where it remained until 1793. 


In 1793 it was stolen and broken into two parts by the French soldiers 
of Dumouriez and handed back to the Clergy by Dumouriez, despoiled 
of its reliquary and with its jewelled ornaments wrenched off. 


(m) It was then deposited in a silver ostensorium in which it is still now 


enclosed. 


Appendix 


The Charter of the Refoundation of Westminster Abbey. 


This charter purporting to be the original charter of the re-foundation 
of Westminster Abbey has always been considered spurious. Hickes, long 
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ago, gave good reasons for this judgement in the Preface to Thesaurus: 
e.g. the unusual use of miles, the mention of hereditary throne. 

Sir Frederick Madden who examined it de visu in 1862 gave ‘a discourse 
of unusual interest’ on it to the Archeological Society in which ‘he entered 
into a critical investigation of that [charter] now exhibited, pointing out 
the simple character and peculiarities of expression in grants by the Saxon 
princes, and explaining the points of internal evidence by which the spurious 
nature of the charter under consideration seems proved beyond question. 
It was probably executed not long after the Conquest, in order to secure 
certain immunities and privileges, especially in regard to coronations and 
to the right of sanctuary, which appears to rest solely on the fictitious 
authority of these spurious charters. It is very remarkable that the seal 
which is attached by silken cords, a mode of sealing unusual in the earlier 
times, when seals where appended by parchment labels is undoubtedly 
genuine, and the impression was made at the time when the charter was 
written.”74_ This charter has been photographed by kind permission of 
the present owner, the Earl of Winchelsea, at my request. The date of 
the hand is early post-Conquest. It may have been made c. 1085 (that 
is to say at the time of the Compilation of Domesday Book) to secure, or 
rather to assert, the immunities and privileges which the Abbey actually 
enjoyed.75 Vinogradoff tells us that ‘royal grants or private grants 
confirmed by royal seal and writ in favour of ecclesiastical institutions were 
recognized after the Conquest on the strength of the ancient deeds.” 76 
Since ‘‘a grant of King Edward was admitted in a court of King William 
as sufficient evidence of title’’,77 it is easy to understand that many deeds 
produced by the monks were forgeries written in a language which the 
Normans could read and in many cases produced to replace lost 
documents.78 

The question of the seal is curious but perhaps of no great importance. 
Many of King Edward’s genuine charters have no seals. Edward the 
Confessor has been reputed to have possessed a ‘Great Seal’ (all examples 
are at Westminster except the Cottonian coilection from Westminster; 
a fine example is seen in one of the show-cases at the British Museum). 
In any case the ‘seal’ seems to have been at Westminster, for there are 
other spurious charters with a genuine seal. Among these mention should 
be made of a twin and relative of our charter printed by Dugdale and 


73 G. Hickes, Linguarum Veterum Septentrionalium Thesaurus, Oxford, 1705, vol. I, 


p. XXXV (footnote). 
74 The Archeological Journal, vol. XIX, p. 176. 
75 A conspicuous example is to be found in the charter: King Edward is there 


represented as stating that he gives Rofteland cum omnibus ad se pertinentibus post mortem 
Edgithe Regine aes abs In an earlier charter printed by Kemble (CD. no. 863) 
he states: Jc habbe gegifen Criste J sce Petre into Westminster Roteland ane iceannep, 
eadgid seo hlefdige hit on hande habbe swa lange swa heo libbe ... bere p munster 
perof gegodige. Ekwall, The Oxford Dictionary of English Place-Names, s.v. Rutland, 
says: “In its origin Rutland was a large soke. It was administered in OE. times, and later, 


_ for successive queens of England”. 


76 English Society in the Eleventh Century, Oxford, 1908, p. 222. 
3) 


Puacidk pe 223: 
Os That the Westminster Clergy were not free from the suspicion of forging charters 


is seen for instance in Domesday Book s.v. Phantuna [i.e. Fentune mentioned in The 


REPS He SS, 


a. 


Charter of the Refoundation of Westminster] co. Essex. fol. 17v: “hec terra calumpniata 


est ad opus regis quod per falsum breuem uenerit ad ecclesiam. 


E. S. XXI. 1939. 
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Kemble (Codex Diplomaticus no. 823), the lists of signatures are closely 
related and both are preserved in MS Faustina III. Both record the 
ravages of the Danes and make other historical allusions which, though 
interesting, are suspicious in such documents. 

But there is internal evidence which points to the spurious character of 
the Re-foundation Charter: 


(a) There is some discrepancy between Domesday Book and the 
Charter. For instance in the list of the grants given to Westminster 
Abbey by the Saxon princes it will be noticed that one A®gelricus gave 
Kijleuuendun cum omnibus ad se pertinentibus. Domesday Book s.v. 
Kelvenduna, Exsessa, tom. ii, fol. 14v, mentions, indeed, that Kelvendunam 
tenuit Ailricus T.R.E.; but there is a discrepancy between the two accounts 
of the manner in which it came into the possession of the Abbey of West- 
minster. According to the Charter, A‘gelricus gave it in the reign of 
Edward the Confessor; as a gift for the re-foundation of the Abbey. 
According to Domesday Book,79 he served on board King Harold's fleet 
against the Conqueror, and on going back fell ill and gave the estate to 
St. Peter of Westminster. The Abbey held it at the time of the Survey, 
but they had no title from King William, neither through a writ nor through 
a message delivered by a king's servant. 

Another contradiction between Domesday Book and the Charter is seen 
in the fact that the charter implies that A¢gelricus gave Kyleuuendun 
(= Kelvedon Hatch) at the same time as Guthmundus handed Kygnleuedene 
to the Abbey, which, we know, happened earlier. In the Charter mention 
is made of three places called Kelvedon, spelt respectively Kygnleuedene, 
Kygleuuendun and Kynleuedene. Discussing these forms, P. H. Reaney 80 
concludes that our Kyleuuendun refers to Kelvedon. Hatch for “In spite 
of this confusion [i.e. Kgnl- and Kgl-] the Westminster scribes seem, on 
the whole, to have assigned the charter forms in Kilewen-, Keleuen- to 
Kelvedon Hatch, and those in Kinleue-, Kenleue- to Kelvedon, these 
agreeing well with the early Kylewendun and Cynlaue dyne or Kinleofedene 
respectively. Though Kylewendun is from a spurious charter, the forger 
would take special care to leave no doubt of the piace intended, and in 
particular to distinguish this from Kelvedon already familiar to St. Peter's 
from earlier gifts of Leofwine and Guthmund.” 

Paclesham stated to have been given to St. Peter’s by one Ingulf in the 
Charter, is recorded in Domesday Book, fol. 14v, as “‘terram dedit 1 teignus 
ecclesiz quando iuit ad bellum in Eueric cum haroldo."’ These cases of 
discrepancy between Domesday Book and the Charter are the more 
striking, since the compilers of the Survey seemed to have known of the 
existence of the present charter: e.g. s.v. Bockinghamscire, fol. 145v the 
gift of Wlstanus is recorded in the following manner: 


*9 Hic supradictus Ailricus abiit in nauale prelium contra Willielmum regem J 


quando rediit cecidit in infirmitate, tunc dedit sancto Petro istud manerium. sed nullus 
hominum ex comitatu scit hoc nisi unus J huc usque tenuit sanctus Petrus tali modo hoc 
manerium et neque breuem neque famulum regis ex parte habuerunt postquam rex uenit 
in istam terram. 

80 The Place-Names of Essex, E. Pl. N. Soc., XIII, p. 59 s.v. Kelvedon Hatch. See 


also, Napier & Stevenson, The Crawford Collecti Early Chart d D ; 
a ise aes f ion of Early Charters an ocuments, 
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Abbas Sancti Petri Westmonasterium tenet Daneham ... Hoc manerium dedit 
Vistanus teignus Sancto Petro de Westmonasterium et ibi in dominio jacuit die 
qua Rex E, fuit vivus et mortuus. 


(b) Another case suggesting that the charter is a forgery, is perhaps 
to be found in the mention of Stana among King Edward's own endow- 
ments, whereas we learn in the Great Charter 81 of King Edgar (another 
spurious charter to be found among the Muniments of Westminster 
Abbey 82) that Cillingtune was given to the Abbey with the monastery 
called Stana and its appurtenances in Tudington.83 


(c) Napier and Stevenson 84 have pointed out the ‘ wonderfully close 
agreement’ between the Westminster charter and the Great Charter of 
Edgar (just alluded to), and “a letter of Pope Alexander II [sic] to 
Edward the Confessor in favour of Coventry monastery, dated 1043’’,85 
agreement which “cannot be explained away on the hypothesis that it 
arises from the use of stereotyped phrases ... it is clear that the phraseology 
of these English papal letters [among which Pope Leo’s bull 86 cited by the 
Charter of the refoundation of Westminster] is not of the ages of the 
popes to whom they are assigned. We may, therefore, conclude that the 
three Westminster and the Coventry bulls are spurious, and that they 
have been fabricated on the lines and in the language of the St. Denis’ 
letter” 83 [i.e. the letter of Pope Nicholas I to King Charles the Bald of 
France in favour of the abbey of St. Denis, near Paris, A.D. 863]. 

It has been argued that “the simple character and peculiaritie. of 
expression in grants by the Saxon princes” 87 prove the spurious nature of 
the Charter. Yet if we look at Edward's 1062 charter 88 we find the same 
sort of Latin style. Though I am not competent in this field to express 
an opinion at variance with learned historians and palzographers, it might 
be suggested that the reign of Edward the Confessor was one of transition, 
in which many changes later effected by the Conquest were already 
anticipated; and that most points indicating forgery: e.g. those mentioned 
by Hickes (hereditary throne); or the use of surnames such as Leofsi de 
Lundonia; or again: the mention of the name of the scribe (unusual in O.E. 
charters) who is called notarius (the first instance known of this word is 
to be found in Edward’s 1062 Charter),89 as well as paleographical reasons 


81 See Napier and Stevenson, op. cif. no. VI. * 

82 Napier and Stevenson, op. cif. p. 91 find good reasons to state that ‘the forgery 
was concocted during the times of these abbots [i.e. the Norman abbots of Westminster 
after the Conquest], but there is nothing to connect any one of these with the forgery ‘ 
But that is precisely the very time of the forgery of the Charter of the Refoundation of 

inster. 
ee in a charter enrolled in Faustina A. III, fol. 104v, we hear that: Edward king 
gret wel mine biscopes and mine eorles and alle thegnes on Barrocsire .. freondlic, 
and ic kithe .. that ic habbe .. gifen Crist and Saint Petre into Westminstre, Windlesoren, 

and Stane (See Dugdale, Monasticon I, p. 298). 

84° op. cif. p. 95. 

85 op. cit. p. 94. 

86 See facsimile p. 

87 Sir Frederick epee op. cit. p. 176. 

= , IV, no. 813. 

58 Hae be noted that in KCD no. 809, a forged charter attributed to Edward the 
- Confessor and dated 1060 (from Reg: Ramsey in Scacc. fol. 336) mention is also made 
of Reinbaldus, cancellarius and Switgarius, notarius. 
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(a Norman hand) — all these points might conceivably be due to the 
Francification of the Court and offices under Edward the Confessor. — 

It might be argued that the doubt which is attached to the possession 
of lands casts doubt on the relics. But whatever the authority of the 
charter may be, it is an indubitable fact that King Edward the Confessor 
not only rebuilt the monastery but endowed it with numerous lands and 
relics. The record of Domesday Book, the Confirmation of lands by 
William the Conqueror and later on the Confirmation of lands in Henry 
VIII's Comput. Ministrorum Domini Regis prove the extent of its possessions 
circa 1100 beyond any doubt. The relics (among them the two fragments 
of the Holy Cross) were certainly at Westminster circa 1085 (date of the 
forgery), but exactly how they had been acquired was probably no longer 
remembered in A.D. 1100 (or later). The gap between the work of 
Drahmal and its dedication, and the forging of the Charter may be as 
much as a century. 


Liége. S. T. R. O. p’'ARDENNE. 


Notes and News 


Wine, Poetry, and Milton’s Elegia Sexta 


It has been generally assumed by scholars that when Milton draws a 
distinction in his Elegia Sexta between the poet inspired by wine and the 
poet who lives a spare and abstinent life in order to prepare himself for 
high heroic themes, the emphasis is to be placed upon the latter as indicating 
the sort of poet that Milton himself aspired to be, and that the references 
to wine are merely jocular allusions to a traditional association of wine with 
poetry. Certainly no one would be inclined to dispute that the chief interest 
in the poem is found in the description of the abstinent poet, but to dismiss 
the references to wine as a pleasantry or as mere passing allusions to a 
traditional association is to misread the poem and obscure the force of the 
contrast on which it is built up. 

Milton's assertion that wine was the inspiration of a certain kind of poet 
was soundly grounded in contemporary literary theory. Scaliger writes 
in a significant passage in the Poetics: 


The poets invoke the Muses, that the divine madness may imbue them to do 
their work. Of these divinely possessed ones, two classes are to be recognized. 
The one class are those to whom the divine power comes from above, with no 
mental effort on their part except the simple invocation. Hesiod classes himself 
in this category, and Homer is placed there by universal consent. The other class 
is aroused by the fumes of unmixed wine, which draws out the instruments of the 
mind, the spirits themselves, from the material parts of the body. Horace said 
that Ennius was such a poet, and such we consider Horace himself. Tradition 
says the same of Alcaeus and Aristophanes.1 


a Select Translations from Scaliger’s Poetics, tr. F. M. Padelford (New York, 1905), 
Pp,’ 
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Similar notions about wine as a source of poetic inspiration appear in 
Minturno’s De Poeta.2) When Piers summons Cuddie to heroic themes in 
the October eclogue of The Shepheardes Calender, Cuddie replies with a 
eulogy of the poetry-producing powers of wine.3 In his “Farewell to Sack” 
Herrick asserts that Horace and Anacreon would have “‘lost their fame” 
without vinous inspiration. Further statements of the same nature can 
be found in the Mythologiae of Natalis Comes,5 John Eliot's Fruits,6 
and the essays of Owen Felltham.7 Moreover, Milton himself alludes to 
poetry produced by wine in the autobiographical passage in The Reason 
of Church Government.8 

But it is not only the attribution of poetical inspiration to wine in 
Renaissance theory that is significant for the Elegia Sexta. There is 
clearly discernible in several of the passages I have cited a disposition to 
set up a contrast between poets inspired by wine and those inspired in 
some other manner. This is notably true in the passage I have quoted 
from Scaliger and it appears also in Felltham, who opposes to the poet 
inspired by wine ‘the sober Muse and fasting’ and by thus suggesting 
the same conception as that found in Milton’s abstinent poet, makes not 
only a contrast between the two kinds of poets, but also the same kind 
of contrast that one finds in Milton's poem. Moreover, Milton himself 
in the remarks in The Reason of Church Government contrasts the kind 
of poem he intends to write with that raised from “the vapors of wine.” 9 

When the Elegia Sexta is read in the light of its background, I think it 
is clear that Milton is not merely playfully alluding to wine as a means 
of inducing poetic inspiration, but seriously, albeit jocularly, advancing 
the idea in accordance with well-defined poetic theory of the age, and that 
the contrast in the poem is, in part at least, that between two clearly 
differentiated types of poetic inspiration which Milton recognized. This 
is not to say that Milton wrote the Elegia Sexta because he wanted to 
develop a Renaissance commonplace; it is to say that in this poem he 
expressed himself in terms of ideas which were common in his age. 


Northwestern University, Z. S. Fink. 
Evanston, Ill. 


H. B. Charlton, Castelvetro’s Theory of Poetry (Manchester, 1913), p. 20. 


LI. 113-18. : 
Ll. 31-32; cf. also “The Apparition of His Mistress Calling Him to Elysium,” Il. 32-38. 


Frankfurt, 1596), V, xiii, p. 506. 
I oo the CRs to Eliot and Conti to Professor Merritt Y. Hughes's Paradise 


ained, the Minor Poems, and Samson Agonistes (New York, 1937), pp. 166-67. 


Resolves (London, 1677, tenth ed.), p. 108. rs. 
8 Prose Works, ed. Bohn, II, 481. It is clear from this passage that his estimate 


of the value of such poetry had changed materially since the Elegia Sexta. 
9 Ibid. 


Be 
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Reviews 


Die Literarasthetik des europaischen Mittelalters. Wolfram — 
Rosenroman — Chaucer — Dante. Von H. H. Gtunz. Bochum- 
Langendreer, Verlag von Heinrich Péppinghaus o. H.-G. 1937; 
Pp. xvi-608, 12 plates. (Das Abendland, Forschungen zur Ge- 
schichte europaischen Geisteslebens herausgegeben von Herbert 
Schéffler, Zweiter Band). Price RM. 20.—. 


The same objections may be raised against Prof. Glunz’s comprehensive 
attempt to show that mediaeval literature cannot be understood from the 
standpoint of modern (romantic) aesthetics, as Croce has recently made 
(in La Critica, Vol. XXXVII, no. 2, March 20th, 1939, p. 137) to Prof. 
M. Casella’s work on Cervantes (Cervantes, il Chisciotte, Firenze, Le 
Monnier, 1938), whose premises agree with Prof. Glunz’s theory. Croce 
denies the existence of special aesthetics, according to different periods; 
there is for him only one aesthetic doctrine which has laboriously evolved 
through history, and consists of all the truths that the human mind, from 
Aristotle, Plato and Saint Augustine down to Kant and the moderns, has 
found out about art. Moreover, Croce maintains that an aesthetic theory 
is incapable of producing poetry or even of informing it with its character: 
this he considers just as absurd as the hypothesis that a treatise on the 
physiology of the sexual organs may give birth to a child. According 
to Croce, therefore, the study of any literary work, whatever its period 
may be, is to be conducted uniformly along the lines of his own book on 
Dante, which distinguishes in the Divine Comedy a ‘theological novel” 
and a body of inspired verse, and disentangles the latter from the former, 
or his other book on European literature which has the tell-tale title Poesia 
e non poesia, ‘‘not poetry’ being whatever is not warranted by Croce’s 
taste, which is assumed to coincide with modern taste. i.e. with Taste as 
it has evolved in the course of history. Such method is dubbed empirical 
by historians like Glunz and Casella, whereas to a philosopher of Croce’s 
school it appeals as the only one worth the name of aesthetics. Croce’s 
method comes dangerously near the fallacy of the 18th century 
“enlightened” critics of poetry, who condemned as bad whatever failed to 
correspond with their own standards, with the difference that whereas Pope 
and his contemporaries thought it legitimate to alter works of previous 
ages according to their perfected taste, Croce is prevented from doing 
so by a century-old tradition of respect for historical facts: he therefore 
would not approve of an attempt at re-writing the Divina Commedia as 
Pope re-wrote the Iliad, and is content with breaking up the unity of the 
poem into an immortal portion and a romanzo teologico inspired by 
considerations of another kind than poetical. 

Now there is no doubt that an aesthetic doctrine cannot produce poetry, 
but it certainly can direct inspiration to choose certain channels rather 
than others; it cannot persuade us to enjoy what does not agree with 
our present taste, but it can help us to understand what otherwise may 
seem preposterous. When we know the precepts of mediaeval rhetoricians, 
we see why Chaucer indulged in dilutions and repetitions; we may even 
appreciate such processes as good specimens of a recognized technique, 
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instead of laughing at their seeming awkwardness. Croce’s requirement, 
qua philosopher, of a universal truth has led him to contradict the results 
of his own researches qua historian; as may be seen in his volume on 
L’eta barocca, where, in order to save the face of his aesthetic theory, 
he condemns that very taste which his historical studies had established 
for the seventeenth century. 

An aesthetic theory cannot produce poetry, but, while containing some 
principles which are common to all ages, it is coloured with the taste which 
is peculiar to a period; in the Middle Ages, owing to the special position 
achieved by religion, an aesthetic theory derived from religion could dictate 
taste and control poetry to a greater extent than it has done ever since 
until the State control of literature in certain parts of the modern world. 
Nor can it be said that in such conditions poets produce poetry in spite 
of the prevailing doctrine, because the finished product has up to a point 
assimilated the conditioning factors. The Divina Commedia may well be 
a “theological novel’; many of its beauties would have been inconceivable 
without the direction which the theological premises gave to Dante’s mind: 
no doubt the ethereal harmonies of the Paradiso are peculiar to Dante's 
genius, but can we deny that the theological upbringing sharpened Dante's 
sensibility towards certain modes of experience and imagination ? 

Therefore a study like Prof. Glunz’s is fully justified, the more so in that 
the poet’s function in the Middle Ages was under the close influence of 
a religious theory. Briefly stated in its essential outline, Prof. Glunz’s 
contention is that literature in the Middle Ages went through two phases, 
a first one culminating in the 12th century poets, who, from the standpoint 
of Saint Augustine's neoplatonism, believed in the possibility for man 
of reaching the supreme Reality through a progressive elevation, by using 
the manifest world as a series of steps, gradus analytici, to the pure Idea; 
and a second phase, dominated by scholastic theology, which denied that 
poets could ever transcend terrestrial limitations, acknowledged only one 
poet, God, and one work of art, the allegory of the Bible, which men could 
interpret and make accessible to the crowd, for man, according to this 
conception, is incapable of creating, he only combines or separates what 
already exists, his art is an imitation of Nature, which, in its turn, is but 
a shadow of the Divine: an ars adulterina, or mechanica (a word which 
a contemporary etymology derived from moechus). The gradualism of 
the first phase, which found its expression in the courtly love of the knights, 
was succeeded by the dualism of the second; the poets, who believed in a 
moral code instinct with Christianity though adopting an outward garb 
derived from the classical authors, were superseded by the rhetoricians, © 
whose function was essentially the same as that of the preachers, whose 
technique was, accordingly, modelled, like that of the preachers, on the 
rhetoric of the lawyers. Theologians took a hostile attitude to the 
neoplatonic aesthetics of the Christian poets who went to school to the 
classical authors; the claim to a spiritual elevation achieved outside the 
strict method prescribed by the Church, smacked of heresy: the battle 
between the two conceptions took place in the land where the neoplatonic 
poetics and the gnostic heresy (Catharism) coincided: Provence. Alanus 
de Insulis, who also wrote against the heretics, was the first versifier to 
embody (in the De planctu naturae) the new aesthetics sponsored by 
scholasticism; mediaeval poets henceforward thought their art an operatio, 
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not a libera creatio; they were not actually poets, because there was only 
one poet, God, but authors of poetria. Until a new turning-point was 
reached with the reappearance of neoplatonic currents in Hugh and Richard 
of St. Victor, and the treatise by Andreas Capellanus which gives a cut 
and dried exposition of their teaching of the grades of love. The highest 
grade, the amor rationalis or spititualis, becomes the leading motive of a 
new school of poets, the stil nuovo, which rises in 13th century Italy and, 
in a way, harks back to the tradition of the Provengal poets: the poet 
speaks of his lady, meaning hereby all the forms of the ars divina which 
fall under the senses. Stil nuovo, contrary to scholastic allegory which 
aimed at an art that would be understood by all, imitates the supreme 
characteristic of divine art: obscurity; Dante’s poetry is, in fact, the first 
to need a commentary, like the Bible. The Divine Comedy, on the one 
hand, gives a reflection of divine art according to the principles of the 
schoolmen, on the other intends to signify the ineffable, the beautiful, 
immediately, through a direct experience: thus the personal factor, 
introduced by Dante who had learned how to analyse himself on the model 
of Saint Augustine, overthrows the very foundations of scholastic poetria 
and initiates the self-centred attitude of the Renaissance poet. Because, 
according to Prof. Glunz, it is the attitude of the poet to his art which 
decides whether we have to classify a work as belonging to the Middle 
Ages or the Renaissance. The autonomy of the poet, thus achieved, is a 
parallel phenomenon to philosophical nominalism: Okham’'s separation of 
revelation and science finds a counterpart in Dante's separation of 
metaphysical and poetical beauty. The dawn of personality is also 
noticeable in Piers Plowman, where the Bible is brought down to a 
modern, individual level of experience. Finally Petrarca aims at giving 
in his poems, as in a mirror, the godlike image of the soul: a purpose 
which to Prof. Glunz seems akin to that of Flemish portrait painters (van 
Eyck, etc.) about 1400, who, through a minute rendering of naturalistic 
details, strived to capture the ideal essence of a personality. This very 
striving after personality was the urge which pushed scholars to rediscover 
the classics: Humanism found ideal men in the ancient authors. 

This, deprived of its many illustrations, more or less apposite, is the 
outline of Prof. Glunz’s study. Like all theorists, Prof. Glunz has been 
unable to resist the desire to prove his point to the minutest details, but 
what seems to us arbitrary in some of his minor inferences will not make 
us call in question his main conclusions. His analysis of Orrmulum and 
his strictures on Matthes’ research-work on its sources, his study of Piers 
Plowman, are among the most convincing minor aspects of this book; 
Chaucer's reduction of Italian sources to mediaeval patterns has been much 
more brilliantly studied by C. S. Lewis in the essay What Chaucer really 
did to Il Filostrato (1932), and now in The Allegory of Love (reviewed in 
English Studies for April 1939); and as for Prof. Glunz’s idea that the 
Canterbury Tales illustrate the scholastic principle of the artist as an 
intermediary between divine poetry and the various classes of society, we 
fail to see the cogency of this point of view, and our doubts are increased 
when Prof. Glunz calls the well-known picture of MS. Cambr. Corp. Chr. 
no. 61, containing Troilus: “Chaucer liest vor Vertretern der Stande aus 
den Canterbury Tales”, as if that frontispiece, instead of showing Chaucer 
reading to the court of Richard II, was a symbolic representation of 
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Chaucer's position as a mediaeval poet. Equally unconvincing are Prof. 
Glunz’s quotations of mediaeval religious writers (Peter of Blois, Ailred 
of Rievaulx) as the prompters of the most spontaneous of Dante's feelings 
(his brotherly attitude to the ancient poets in the fourth Canto of the Inferno, 
his compassion for Paolo and Francesca), whose presence is adequately 
explained when attention has been called to the personal factor in the 
Commedia. And as for this personal factor, and Glunz’s contention that 
the real centre of the Commedia is Dante himself, it is perhaps amusing, 
though not quite edifying, to think that T. S. Eliot, in his essay on Dante, 
contrasted the poet with modern writers mad about “personality”, in this 
manner: “Now Dante, I believe, had experiences which seemed to him of 
some importance; not of importance because they had happened to him 
and because he, Dante Alighieri, was an important person who kept press- 
cutting bureaux busy; but important in themselves; and therefore they 
seemed to him to have some philosophical and impersonal value’. Here 
T. S. Eliot derives from a greater authority than himself on Dante, Prof. 
Grandgent; and both cite Dante as a model of “dignified impersonality’’! 
Such is the risk of analysing poets with an eye to a particular theory: 
they lend themselves to diametrically opposed interpretations. 


Rome. Mario Praz. 


Prolegomena for the Oxford Shakespeare. A Study in Editorial 
Method. By R. B. McKErrow. xiv + 110 + two specimen 
pages. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 1939. 6s. net. 


What promises to be the ideal edition for the scholarly student of 
Shakespeare is being prepared by Dr. R. B. McKerrow for the Oxford 
University Press. It will give the plays and poems in the original spellir.g, 
with only such corrections as eliminate obvious errors. In his Prolegumena 
Dr. McKerrow explains the principles that have guided him in his treatment 
of the texts, and in the selection of the most authoritative text in cases 
where more than one early edition had to be considered. To read this 
essay is to gain some impression of the various and complicated problems 
that confront an editor of Shakespeare, and of the methodical learning 
that Dr. McKerrow brings to their solution. 

In nearly every instance Dr. McKerrow’s rulings appear to be entirely 
sound; it is only occasionally that one would venture on a marginal query, 
or suggest an explanation where he has merely mentioned a fact, or 
compare his views with those of other experts. Thus on p. 20, n. 4, it is 
stated that “in deference to current (though I think, wrong) opinion s 
is ubstituted for [."° Why an editor should defer to wrong opinion is 
- ¢ clear; and in this case he deprives himself, by doing SO, of the advantage 
set out on p. 79 in regard to confusion of u and n. “Supposing,” the 
author observes, “for example, that in a certain passage Fl and F2 had 
‘fine’, whereas F3 and F4 had ‘five’ and the latter was obviously correct, 
I should print in the text ‘fiue’, and not ‘five’, both because this is how 
it would have been spelt in the copy-text if the compositor had not chanced 


> the misreading is a much more 
e of n for tu, not n for v." 


to misread his manuscript, and | 
intelligible one if it is remembered that it is a cas nn for v. 
But the same argument applies even more forcibly to a misprint like faile 
for ‘saile’ or vice versa, which becomes intelligibl 


gible only if emembered 
that ‘saile’_was printed ‘faile’, and that long s and f resembled each other 
in writing as well. 

As to possible explanations, one wonders whether the frequent 
omission of the apostrophe when the final e of the definite article is 
elided: e.g. ‘i’th heele’, ‘i'th bill’, ‘ith right’ (p. 25), may not have something 
to do with the presence of another apostrophe immediately before 
the article in the examples given; and whether the use of the plural verb 
(p. 33) in 


i 


"Tis loue I beare thy glories make me speake 


may not have been influenced by the plural noun immediately preceding. 

Perhaps the principal difference between Dr. McKerrow’s text and that 
of the Quartos and the First Folio will be that he adopts the modern division 
into acts and scenes, which, as is well known, many of the plays in their 
original form partly or entirely lack. In doing so, he has considered the 
convenience of the reader; besides, “that breaks of some sort in the 
performance were recognized is clear enough. As we have no means of 
ascertaining where Shakespeare intended these breaks to occur, it seems 
best to place them in those positions which the consensus of critical 
opinion has decided to be the most suitable.” (p. 50.) How is this to be 
reconciled with the opinion of such a Shakespeare expert as Dr. Granville- 
Barker, who, in his ““Preface’’ to Antony and Cleopatra, expresses himself 
as follows: 


A producer must not only start afresh from the untouched text, he must read it in 
the light of a clear understanding of the stage of its origin. — To begin with he 
must free the play from act and scene divisions. The Folio gives none. The first 
five-act division was Rowe's. (Prefaces fo Shakespeare, Second Series, pp. 126-127.) 


In Antony and Cleopatra, at any rate, Granville-Barker observes, there is 
no dramatically indicated act-division at all. Later editors, as the 
theatre of their day moved ever further from Elizabethan freedom, 
elaborated Rowe's arrangement, until they had turned his Act III and IV 
of eight localised scenes each into the absurdity of a third act of thirteen 
scenes and a fourth of fifteen. ‘“What of Shakespeare’s stagecraft is left ? 
What dramatic purpose of any kind is conveyed by this?” — Clearly, we 
have here the widely different viewpoints of the critic and producer who 
thinks of a play in terms of boards and players, and of the scholar and 
editor who thinks in terms of paper and print. But would not Shakespeare 
himself have been rather on Granville-Barker’s side? — In any case, Dr. 
McKerrow’s edition will not allow us to dispense with the use of facsimiles. 

Let me finish by expressing the hope that we shall not have to wait 
long for the appearance of the first volumes. It is clear from the 
Prolegomena that they will be of very great value to all those who are 
more than mere readers of Shakespeare; not least to the student of 
Shakespeare's language. In the Introductions to the several plays, 
we are informed, the editor has not attempted anything of the nature of 
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aesthetic criticism. How surprisingly near qo ‘ism may 
come fo aesthetic criticism, however, will app ror ie following 
quotation, with which this review n e fittingly concluded: 


There are also cases in which, while th ypy-text has a punctuation which gives 
the sense probably intended her texts have one which though differing slightly 
is not impossible — those cases, in fact, in which though the general sense is clear 
the exact weight to be given to the clauses is obviously a matter of opinion. An 
example of this kind is to be found in J Henry VI. I. iv. 73, where Talbot exhorts 


the dying Salisbury as follows in the Folio: 

Speake Salisbury: at least, if thou canst, speake : 
Here Pope and later editors omit the comma after ‘canst’, rendering the line in my 
opinion so commonplace that I fee! bound to retain the reading of the copy-text. 


(p. 89.) - 


Groningen. R. W. Zanpvoorr. 


Harrap’s Standard French and English Dictionary. Edited by 
J. E. Mansion. Part Two. English-French. XII-1488p. 
London: George G. Harrap & Co. 1939. 


The first part of this important work (French-English) appeared in 
1934 and was immediately hailed as a splendid lexicographical achievement. 
Now, within a reasonable lapse of time, comes the second part (English- 
French) which completes it. That it fills a gap, there cannot be the 
slightest doubt. No up-to-date work of the kind, conceived and realised 
on the same broad lines, had been on the market since the dictionary of 
Fleming and Tibbins published nearly a hundred years ago (and therefore 
antiquated). And yet, during that period, lexicography, on the French, 
and especially on the English side, has been very active. The completion 
of the Oxford English Dictionary, the appearance of many minor but 
reliable works dealing with technical terms or of the bilingual dictionaries 
of Elwall, Bellows and others paved the way which made such a compilation 
as the present one not only possible but, to a certain degree, easy. Yet 
the amount of work that went to the making of it is formidable: we are told 
that this dictionary has taken twenty years to compile and has cost over 
£60,000 to produce. 

Compared to the French-English part, the English-French one appears 
much richer: some 88000 entries as against 58000; this greater wealth is 
partly due to the extent of the English vocabulary; indeed Mr. Mansion 
confesses in his Preface that this volume ‘‘might well have run to twice 
the size of the first Part, had he not limited the entries. to what seemed 
essential.” To be sure, cavilling about what is and what is not ‘‘essential”’ 
would be futile. And yet we cannot refrain from thinking that much 
space given away to geographical names might have been better employed. 
Is it really worth recording in an English-French dictionary that Belle- 
Isle-en-Mer is in French Belle-Ile? Would it not also have been possible 
to cut down words or phrases which have no French equivalent? We 
incline to think so. A bilingual dictionary is no encyclopaedia. As is very 
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well expressed in the “Plan of the Dictionary’, “the immediate business 
of a bilingual dictionary is to supply translations”. Now, it is obvious 
that those who will use this Dictionary have certainly access to other works 
of reference. What is the use then of entries such as “Belgravia, quartier 
aristocratique de Londres’, or the nine lines allotted to an explanation of 
Limerick (including an amusing attempt at a French imitation)? The 
difficulty of course is where to draw the line (musical chairs, which I 
looked up, is missing) for there will always remain words which although 
they are untranslatable must be included in a bilingual dictionary. But 
mixer “‘garcon du bar des cocktails” or lock-up shop “magasin fermant 
a clef” are both awkward explanations. Who ever heard in French of 
a “bar des cocktails’? And a tentative definition of a “lock-up shop” 
would be some unwieldy sentence such as “petite boutique sans 
communication avec l'intérieur de l'immeuble”’. As is only too well known, 
such words are the bane of the bilingual lexicographer ! 

On the other hand we should expect a work of this importance to give 
us most of what can be translated, of the terms which really have an 
equivalent. Judged from this point of view unstinted praise must be given 
to Harrap’s Standard Dictionary. The reader will find in its pages an 
uncommon wealth of phrases (extending, for instance, to four columns 
under way, to six under get) and this dictionary deals fully with technical 
terms and recent additions to the vocabulary. Here are for instance, culled 
from a few columns, words or senses some of which are not always to be 
found in the Shorter: Oxford English Dictionary: spread-over, squadron, 
squadron-leader, squandermania, squiffer, squish, squit, stabilisation, statics, 
supechet, trafficator, wiriness, cytology. Names of animals and plants are 
for the first time adequately and completely treated. Commercial, radio, 
engineering, naval and military terms are recorded in great numbers; 
americanisms have not been forgotten. 

Through three month's daily use of this dictionary, the following errors 
or omissions are the only ones which have come under our notice: cliff- 
swallow “hirondelle de rivage’’ is missing. — under coracle add ‘‘cayak’’. — 
container does not record the French use of the English word along with 
the recent coining “‘conteneur’’. — For double room ‘chambre a grand lit’’ 
is a wrong translation. — dame is not very complete. — under flivver 
I miss the phrase he is a flivver ‘il porte guigne’. — the official equivalent 
of to floodlight is, I am told, “embraser (un monument)”. — gin-pahit 
is missing (although gin-sling is recorded). — haircloth ‘‘haire”’ is missing. 
— I have not found lone wolf (Amer.), mitral regurgitation “insuffisance 
mitrale’’, nub-sugar “‘sucre concassé”, prep “préparation d'une lecon”, 
reclining-board (Shaw, You never can tell, Tauchnitz Ed. 265), stone-chat 
“tarier patre’’ (in spite of the cross reference to it under chat). — red 
start given as “rouge-queue” is rather “‘rossignol de muraille’. — under 
redshank(s) read ‘“‘chevalier gambette’ and under wheatear “traquet 
motteux’’. — under stack I miss the meaning of “‘épi” (in a library). — 
under steak, ‘‘entrecéte’’ is given as feminine; although this is true of 
current usage it should be stated that the word is regularly masculine. — 
I miss stressed-skin structure “‘revétement métallique” (aviation). — I have 
not found tops ‘bundle of combed wool prepared for spinning”’ ( Priestley, 
English Journey, Tauchnitz ed. 170). 

Though the reader is impressed by the formidable array of technical 
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terms contained in this dictionary (for instance under gauge and gear) I 
confess I am unable to test their reliability. I must add that the technical 
vocabulary of linguistics, so far as I have checked it, has disappointed me. 
phonemics, a recent coinage, is missing. — ablaut is not well defined as 
“alternance de la voyelle radicale du verbe”. — The best rendering of 
umlaut would be “‘inflexion”. — Under philology must be given its (only 
too frequent) English use for “‘linguistique’. — phonology should not be 
given as “‘phonologie” (= phonemics) but as ‘‘phonétique historique’, — 
accidence is “morphologie” but certainly not “lexicologie’. — For spirant 
consonant, “‘consonne soufflante’’ is a very bad rendering. — The best 
equivalent of stop is not ‘‘plosive’’ nor even ‘‘explosive’, but “occlusive”. 
— Instead of “(consonne) continue’’ which is seldom used, better translate 
continuant as “spirante”. — For click I have never heard ‘‘clappement 
(de la langue)”; French linguists always use “clic”. 

This shows how difficult it is to be very accurate when dealing with 
technical terms, yet as far as linguistics is concerned it might have been 
easy to consult the Lexique published by J. Marouzeau. 


This Dictionary claims as “an important feature” that “the archaism 
of phraseology met with in previous dictionaries has been jettisoned. 
Every word and phrase has been translated afresh into the idiom of to-day”. 
Whoever has smiled over the obsolete phrases and quaint renderings which 
passed from good old Boyer of XVIIIth century fame into nearly every 
bilingual dictionary of the XIXth cannot but approve of this attitude. Yet 
as a matter of fact, I am inclined to question whether the “modernization” 
has not been carried a little too far. The English student who uses this 
dictionary must be cautioned against accepting too easily some of the 
renderings of terms marked P(opular) or F(amiliar). Many of them 
should have been labelled ‘‘not in decent use’. Mr. Mansion wrote in 
the preface to the first part that French is a ‘‘free-spoken language”. True 
but within certain limits. The compilers of this dictionary appear to have 
a very wide command of popular French and they have a marked tendency 
to multiply the synonyms. Thus to give only one example to be in a 
(blue) funk is translated ‘‘avoir une peur bleue; avoir la peur au ventre, 
avoir une frousse de tous les diables, avoir le trac, la frousse, la venette, 
la colique, les foies, les grelots, les avoir 4 la retourne, saigner du nez, 
caner, foirer’; for a Frenchman this is superfluous, to an Englishman I am 
afraid that it may seem bewildering. 

The general get-up of the book is excellent; the different types selected 
make the columns compact but very readable; misprints seem to be few 
and far-between, and the system of indentation, once you are accustomed 
to it, is easy to follow. 

We are - last in possession of a trustworthy English-French dictionary: 
let us hope that it may run through many editions and be constantly revised 
and kept up to date. For any serious student it is and will remain for 
many years to come the indispensable reference work. 


F. Mossé. 


Paris. 
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Current Literature: 1938 
Il. Criticism and Biography 


Of those branches of letters which fall within the scope of the present 
survey themost noticeable feature, during the year 1938, has been the 
exceptional number of autobiographies and memoirs which have appeared. 
Even writers who as yet have scarcely reached middle-age seem anxious 
to tell their life-story, and they find a ready sale. At present, in fact, 
next to fiction, autobiography appears to be one of the most popular forms 
of literature with the English reading-public. Works of criticism and 
literary theory have attracted proportionately less attention and their 
number has decreased in consequence; but nevertheless several important 
contributions have been made in these fields. 

Three books of general interest are The English Genius (Eyre & 
Spottiswoode, 8/6), a series of essays on various aspects of English life 
and character, collected and edited by Hugh Kingsmill, We Are Observed, 
by W. J. Blyton (Murray, 7/6), and Being Geniuses Together, by Robert 
McAlmon (Secker & Warburg, 12/6). Of the three the first is the best, 
though not all of the essays are concerned directly with literature. Hilaire 
Belloc writes on English verse and its relation to the English character 
and temperament, and though it may not be possible for all to agree that 
“a man must have but a poor critical judgement who does not admire 
Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome”, or that ‘“‘Mr. Chesterton's Ballad of 
Lepanto is the best piece of modern verse in our language’, there is a good 
deal in his essay that is illuminating. Then there is Hesketh Pearson on 
Humour, a clever, enjoyable paper, which attempts to show that ‘‘our true 
patron saint is not St. George but Sir John”; under the title “Moral 
Indignation”, Rose Macaulay treats another aspect of literature, and in an 
essay on the sea Alfred Noyes examines the influence of England's insular 
position on her prose and poetry. Other contributions, which are not 
directly concerned with letters — such as Dean Inge’s on Religion, Rebecca 
West's on Snobbery and Brian Lunn’s on Dissent — are also well worth 
reading for their bearing upon those peculiarities of temperament and 
character in which the literary heritage of the English people has its roots 
and which, to some extent, it reflects. Taken as a whole the book is an 
excellent introduction to English life in all its important aspects. 

Mr Blyton’s book is rather different from this. Its aim is to trace out 
the depiction of English life and English character in the literature (mainly 
prose fiction) from the early eighteenth century up to the present day. 
The period from 1832 naturally looms largest. The writers dealt with 
are ds diverse as the character-types they represent, and on most of them 
Mr Blyton has something instructive to say, while he quotes at considerable 
length to illustrate and substantiate his points. His knowledge of his 
subject is wide, his style lucid and witty, and frequently he comes out 
with a point about a novelist or his creation that is a revelation to us, 
though it seems so plain when our attention is drawn to it that we wonder 
why we had not noticed it before. Mr Blyton has thus written a book 
which is essentially about the human side of literature. About the future 
of that side, however, he is not over-sanguine. He admits that there are 
observers and listeners amongst our writers today as brilliant and as capable 
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as any in the past; but have they the same variety of human material to 
observe? It is doubtful. Life has become more standardised, and with 
it human character and behaviour. “We do not seem likely to see another 
Falstaff, Shallow, Adams, Partridge, Captain Costigan, Mr Tulliver, Mrs 
Poyser, Chadband, Podsnap, Micawber. They and their creators lived 
when there was elbow-room for character, oddity and the uncommon 
qualities. Routine was less all-grasping, local traits more distinct, the 
human mind and emotions less nationalised." That is rather a melancholy 
prediction, and if it is fulfilled literature will be the poorer. Still, there 
is one consolation, as Mr Blyton reminds us in the closing words of his 
book: “The spirit of man, always menaced, has never yet wholly been 
beaten.” 

Robert MeAlmon is an American who came to London in 1920 and very 
soon became associated with that circle of writers who, in the years 
immediately following the war, made their headquarters in Paris. He 
himself set up a publishing business in the French capital (whence he 
issued many of the early works of Ernest Hemingway) and afterwards 
travelled to most of the European countries. Being Geniuses Together 
purports to be a combination of autobiography and reminiscences, but taken 
as a whole it is a disappointing work. It is discursive, disconnected, 
gossipy, and written in very slip-shod English. It has a certain interest 
for the student of modern literature in that there is scarcely one of the 
better known post-war writers who does not appear in its pages; but how 
much reliance can be placed upon Mr McAlmon’s opinion of them is very 
doubtful. Often he appears to speak from a superficial acquaintance, and 
too frequently his aim seems to be to display his own brilliance and 
frankness by belittling everyone with whom he came into contact. Thus 
T. S. Eliot is dismissed as “‘liverish’, James Joyce as a religious crank 
addicted to drink and high-sounding language; Sinclair Lewis is described 
as ‘“‘touchy’”’ and “not even a second-rate writer’, Ronald Firbank as shy 
and nervy, Ezra Pound as possessing intellect but inclined to be pedagogic. 
Gertrude Stein is labelled ‘‘conceited’, Sisley Huddlestone ‘austere and 
kingly’, George Moore “cantankerous and inconsiderate” and W. B. 
Yeats a garrulous person who liked to hear himself talk. So one could 
go on. It is easy enough to write criticisms such as these, but they are 
of very little consequence. The most valuable part of the book is that 
which’ tells of the difficulties, both physical and financial, under which 
Ulysses was written and published. 

Though the three Sitwells are well known as creative writers it is 
not often that they have collaborated in the production of a volume of 
critical essays. Trio, Dissertations on Some Aspects of National Genius 
(Macmillan, 7/6) contains the text of six lectures delivered in the University 
of London during 1937. Osbert Sitwell contributes two papers on the 
modern novel, in which he has a good deal to say not only about the 
moderns but about the greater Victorians also. In fact, the first of his 
two discourses, though it is entitled “Dickens and the Modern Novel ; 
is really a vindication of Dickens against the charges of recent critics and 
biographers. It is, perhaps, somewhat overloaded with lengthy quotations 
and occasionally the vindication tends to become adulation; but it is a 
salutary antidote to much that has recently been written in the opposite 
direction. In his second contribution, “The Modern Novel, Its Causes 


and Its Cures”, he recurs to Dickens and reveals most present-day 
novelists as being far smaller figures, by comparison, than is generally 
allowed. Edith Sitwell’s two lectures concern “Three Eras of Modern 
Poetry”, the era symbolised in Whitman, Browning and Hopkins, that 
represented by the Georgians, and finally the contemporary era. She 
alternates between praise and condemnation, between pity for the critics 
that can be taken in by so much that passes for poetry with some of our 
younger writers, and indignation against those writers for the degradation 
of their art to the purposes of political propaganda. In particular that 
school represented by Messrs Auden, Day Lewis and Spender comes in for 
severe castigation, while many of the Georgians — amongst them Rupert 
Brooke — are dethroned and marked out for censure. On the other hand 
Miss Sitwell cannot find too high praise for the war poetry of Wilfrid 
Owen and is very angry with the critics and the public for their failure 
to appreciate in the way that they ought the writings of herself and her 
brothers. There is a marked contrast in tone, as well as in subject, between 
these lectures and the two that follow by Sacheverell Sitwell, on “Palladian 
England” and “George Cruickshank.” The latter of these is particularly 
illuminating, and should be read alongside the essays on Dickens, since 
Cruickshank did pictorially for mid-Victorian London what Dickens did 
in writing. Altogether this is a notable volume by a notable family and 
will have to be taken into account in any estimate of the Sitwells’ 
contribution to English letters. 

Still another interesting and informative miscellany is Ford Madox 
Ford’s Mightier than the Sword (Allen & Unwin, 10/6), which contains 
essays on Henry James, D. H. Lawrence, Joseph Conrad, John Galsworthy, 
Thomas Hardy, Ivan Turgenev, H. G. Wells, W. H. Hudson, Stephen 
Crane, Theodore Dreiser and A. C. Swinburne. To make comparisons 
is a difficult task. The best of the batch are perhaps those on Conrad 
and D. H. Lawrence, but all are portraits which reveal as much of the 
author as they do of the subject. All, moreover, are based on first-hand, 
personal knowledge, though none suffers from the common defects of this 
type of writing — hero-worship on the one hand and prejudiced 
condemnation on the other. Mr Ford is frank but he is fair. There 
is not a great deal in his book in the way of literary criticism as such, but 
the sidelights which he throws upon the writers and their characters go 
far towards giving one a more intelligent and more complete understanding 
of their works. Each essay, moreover, has literary merits of its own 
and makes as delightful reading as anything Mr Ford has written. 

Herbert Palmer is one of the major English poets living today, 
but he belongs to a generation which is passing away, and this fact can 
be seen reflected in his recent critical work Post-Victorian Poetry (Dent, 
12/6). In one sense it is an advantage, for it has enabled him to look at 
the Georgians and their immediate predecessors rather more sympathetically 
than a younger man could have done. He knew these people and their 
world; he is of their generation and he feels quite at home amongst them. 
Because of this, the part of his book which deals, with poetry up to the 
close of the war is by far the most satisfying, for it is pleasantly written 
and characterised by sound, if independent judgement. Mr Palmer is 
not afraid of being considered unorthodox. He shows a firm grasp of 
the various tendencies and movements at work under the surface of English 
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poetry during this period, and his estimates of individual writers are usually 
most fair and free from strong prejudices. Watson, Newbolt, Bridges, 
Flecker, Chesterton, Francis Thompson, W. B. Yeats and others are 
treated with sympathy and understanding, while Masefield and Kipling 
are vindicated against certain current criticisms of their works. When he 
is writing of this older generation of poets (as he is in more than three- 
quarters of his book) Mr Palmer shows himself a critic of discernment, 
tolerance and broad sympathies. But it is when he comes to the modern 
period, the spirit and outlook of which he does not share, that his critical 
faculty deserts him. He is most scathingly sarcastic of what he calls 
“Sitwellism”, he passes lightly over that modern trio Day Lewis, Auden 
and Spender, considering them scarcely worth a reader's attention, and he 
fails completely to understand the significance of T. S. Eliot. When, for 
instance, he declares that The Waste Land must not be taken seriously, 
that it is all a hoax, and that “it cannot be understood because it was 
never meant to be understood’, one can only wonder at Mr Palmer. 
True, he admits that it contains poetry in patches, and that occasionally 
it lapses into lucidity (also in patches), but he concludes, ‘‘I’d rather drive 
a pony and trap round the crater of Vesuvius than emulate T. S. Eliot 
by driving a motor-car in Hell”. 

Curiously enough many of the features of contemporary verse which 
Mr Palmer condemns as modern barbarisms, to an Indian author, Amiya 
Chakravarty, are not specifically modern at all but can be traced back to 
the more orthodox nineteenth century. His book The Dynasts and the 
Post-War Age in Poetry (Oxford University Press, 7/6) falls into two 
parts. First of all the author examines in considerable detail the structure 
and the ideas of Hardy's epic drama, and then goes on to show how the 
principal tendencies observable in Hardy’s play have become prominent 
features of the poetry and poetic drama of the post-war years. He has 
gone to great trouble in working out and expounding his theories, but for 
all that, a reader will find the book somewhat confusing. Only too 
frequently one feels that Mr Chakravarty tries to make Hardy out as more 
of a mystic than he really was; and sometimes, too, he obscures his meaning 
beneath such an array of ornate and figurative language that it is difficult 
to make head or tail of it. It is rather surprising, again, to find such 
writers as the trio which Mr Palmer so roundly condemns, here held up as 
the modern exemplars of the Hardy tradition. True, there are certain 
superficial resemblances both in technique and thought, but the fact is that 
many of the ideas and conceptions that found expression in The Dynasts 
have since become commonplaces of thought and discussion, part, as it 
were, of the intellectual atmosphere which any modern writer breathes, and 
which therefore is bound to affect his works. In any case, pieces like 
Noah and the Waters, The Dog Beneath the Skin and The Ascent of 
F. 6. are so different in spirit, scope and general atmosphere from Hardy’s 
epic that any real comparison between them is impossible. 

Louis MacNeice is one of the most promising of our younger 
English poets, who has already gained for himself a considerable reputation 
with two volumes of verse. His Modern Poetry, A Personal Essay 
(Oxford University Press, 7/6) is on the one hand a statement of the 
author's beliefs about poetry, together with an examination of the various 
influences which have gone to the making of his own verse, and on the 
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other an expression of opinion upon the chief trends observable amongst 
his contemporaries. The subject is treated under such heads as The 
Personal Factor, Imagery, Rhyme and Rhythm, Diction, and Obscurity, 
while a chapter is added on light verse and recent poetic drama. There 
is a good deal of suggestive and constructive criticism here, albeit also a 
certain amount that is personal and peculiar to the author and with which 
the reader will probably disagree. But it can at least be said that Mr 
MacNeice is fair; while giving the moderns their due and recognising their 
merits as well as the difficult conditions under which they are working, 
he does not descend to mere unqualified praise. Nor does appreciation 
of the moderns imply contempt for the older and more traditional writers 
— an attitude not unknown in some recent treatises. On the whole 
Mr MacNeice is optimistic about the future of English poetry. It is, 
he feels, becoming more lucid and less esoteric. The poet is gradually 
finding his feet in the society for which he is writing, and so the obscurities 
complained of a few years ago are vanishing. Writers are coming to 
adopt once again a system of beliefs which have relation to the texture 
and the problems of their age. 

Herbert Read's Poetry and Anarchism (Faber & Faber, 6/—) is 
concerned far more with anarchism than poetry. Anarchism, of course, 
is not to be confused with anarchy. As Mr Read uses the term it denotes 
a form of society the direct opposite of the totalitarian, in which the 
individual's first and highest loyalty is to himself as an individual, in 
which government is decentralised, in which the State as we conceive of it 
today (i.e. as a coercive force) is non-existent, and where “mankind has 
reached a stage of development at which it is possible to abolish the old 
relationship of master — man (capitalist — proletarian) and substitute a 
relationship of egalitarian co-operation’. Only in such a society, declares 
Mr Read, can the poet, and indeed the artist of any kind, really flourish. 
Soviet communism is just as inimical to true art as is German Nazi-ism, 
Italian Fascism and English democratic capitalism. Hence, though the 
poet should not be a politician in the narrower sense, he cannot remain 
wholly indifferent to political issues, for he is the “agent of destruction’’ 
in society. 


“I believe”, writes the author, “that the poet is necessarily an anarchist, and that he 
must oppose all organised conceptions of the State, not only those which we inherit from 
the past, but equally those which are imposed on people in the name of the future. 
In this sense I make no distinction between fascism and marxism.” 


Something of the same, one recalls, was the belief of Shelley, with whom, 
incidentally, the author of the present work has a good deal in common. 
Mr Read admits that his confession of faith is a personal one and that his 
ideas relate essentially to himself, though he believes that in working out 
this ‘‘personal equation” he has arrived at certain universal truths. In this 
spirit his views are worthy of careful consideration, though they might not 
be acceptable to all his fellow-poets. 


On the purely critical side poetry has attracted more attention than any 
other form of literary art; but one or two noteworthy contributions to the 
history and criticism of fiction have also appeared. With the publication 
of the ninth volume of his History of the English Novel (Witherby, 
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16/—), which he entitles “The Day Before Yesterday”, Dr E. A. Baker 
has come near to completing the task on which he embarked some years ago. 
The outstanding figures of the present volume are Hardy, Gissing, George 
Moore, R. L. Stevenson and Henry James, each representative of a 
particular type of novel or method of approach, and each is accorded fairly 
extensive treatment. At last, too, Mark Rutherford, who so often is passed 
over with a mere mention in the average history of nineteenth century 
literature, has received the recognition due to him. But the figure which 
really dominates the book is Thomas Hardy. Two very long chapters are 
devoted exclusively to a consideration of his works, and frequently the 
author recurs to him when he treats of other writers. It is true that a 
certain amount of what Dr Baker says has been said several times before, 
but that does not diminish the value of this fresh presentation, the real 
achievement of which lies in a shifting of emphasis. For instance, in these 
two chapters, rather surprisingly, we frequently come upon the phrase 
“Hardy's essentially religious nature’, for to our author the pessimism of 
the Wessex novels is born of religion, not of paganism. Hardy, in fact, 
is revealed as the child of the Victorian conflict between science and 
orthodox Christianity, a philosophical novelist in spite of his frequent 
avowals to the contrary. To the usual charge that Hardy relies too much 
upon co-incidence and chance Dr Baker replies that it was part of his 
creed that the novelist should find his material in the unusual in life; and 
incidentally his few paragzaphs on Hardy's imitators give him an opportunity 
to inveigh against “that charlatan Hall Caine.” 

Perhaps even more interesting, because their subjects have had less 
written upon them, are the sections on the other major figures. The main 
thesis of the chapter on George Gissing is his depiction of working-class 
life and his evolution from an advocate of socialism to an outspoken 
anti-democrat. Henry James is ‘the novelist’s novelist’, while R. L. 
Stevenson appears in the rél2 of a belated romantic with a smattering of 
the Puritan about him. Many of the lesser novelists, who rarely find 
mention in the shorter histories of fiction, are here, too, while we come 
nearer to our own age with Israel Zangwill, Kenneth Grahame, Richard 
Whiteing, Maurice Hewlett, Stanley Weyman and W. J. Locke. 
Altogether this is a well-balanced and competent treatment of a difficult 
period. 

Despite his own excursions into their field, Thackeray had no very high 
opinion of biographers and gave instructions that when he died no life of 
him should be published. This prohibition has, of course, several times 
been disregarded, and now, in his recent work The Art of Thackeray 
(Longmans, 12'6) Mr H. N. Wethered has attempted to build up an 
intellectual and spiritual biography — which is really all that matters — 
from the novels and the essays themselves. Thus ultimately his book 
becomes a treatise on the development of Thackeray's mind and personality 
as reflected in the development of his art. Let it be said quite frankly 
‘that Mr Wethered is an admirer of Thackeray, and treats him throughout 
‘with sympathy and even. occasionally, with adulation. He was, he 
declares, one of the few really honest novelists of the Victorian age, who 
‘spoke without fear or favour. He saw through the shams of his day as 
few others did, and yet he was charitable enough to make allowances for 
‘human failings, so that his satire was never of the savage type of Swift 
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before him and of Samuel Butler after, while even his greatest snobs and 
humbugs have some saving graces about them. “He concealed nothing”, 
he declares; “not even the idlest thoughts lurking in his consciousness. 
Though he was in motley, he was also in sackcloth. This is neither the 
description of a hypocrite nor a humbug. It was the rare combination 
of humility and audacity in his constitution that justified his indictment 
against society.” 

In a little book George Meredith as Champion of Women and of 
Progressive Education (Blackwell, 2/6) Alice Woods examines Meredith's 
novels for their criticism (both destructive and constructive) of the English 
educational system of his day, and holds.him up as one of the greatest 
forces in the literature of the late nineteenth century making for feminine 
emancipation and sex equality. Each of his best known women characters 
is discussed in turn, and the conclusion is reached that Meredith believed 
that “the beginning of a motive-life with women must be in the head, 
equally with men”, though the author admits that in certain respects his 
works show the typical Victorian limitations; e.g. he never treats a middle- 
aged spinster sympathetically. This book is well worth reading, though 
here and there it is marred by crudities of style. 

Amongst living English novelists a place of honour must always be 
given to Miss Rose Macaulay, whose name has already been 
mentioned at an earlier stage in this survey. She is not only a writer 
of stories; she is also a distinguished stylist, a sound critic, a scholar and 
a humanist. All these qualities equip her admirably for the interpretation 
of an immediate predecessor with whom she has a great deal in commen, 
Her book The Writings of E. M. Forster (Hogarth Press, 7/6) is what it 
purports to be, not merely a consideration of Forster as a pre-war novelist 
(for all but one of his novels were written before 1914) but an assessment 
of his merits and his significance as a writer of fiction, criticism, essays 
and biography. It is the first attempt to do justice to an author who is 
coming iucreasingly to be recognised as one of the more important amongst 
the moderns. With steady care and precision Miss Macaulay takes us 
through work after work, analysing it, weighing it up, separating the 
significant from the unimportant, and finally drawing her conclusious from 
the inquiry she has conducted. The book is far too wide in scope and 
contains far too much material of prime importance to justify even a brief 
summary of it here. It is already as condensed as it could be. But there 
are one or two important facts that stand out and which may be commented 
upon. For an understanding of Forster as a novelist Miss Macaulay insists 
(and quite justifiably) upon the necessity of a detailed study of his book 
on the art of the novel, which is actually an exposition of his own works 
and is therefore more valuable than the opinion of any critic. Then, again, 
she points out that, humanist as he was, though he had his head in the 
clouds he always had his feet upon earth; though he was, perhaps, a little 
obsessed with what the author terms ‘‘liberology’, he was never blind to 
the fact that he was living in an imperfect world and that allowances must 
be made for that fact. With a passion for truth and a reverence for the 
more human sides of character, he had the gift of seeing through all 
shams; and his philosophical and ethical turn of mind led him especially to 
detect the pretentious values set up by the Caesars and Alexanders of all 
ages. By temperament he was a scholar and a critic; even in his original 
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creative work these characteristics stand out. An artist of meticulous 
accuracy and unerring taste, he was also an idealist, a philosopher, a 
student and a philanthropist. This is the impression left by Miss 
Macaulay's book, which, it is to be hoped, will lead to a revival of interest 
in Forster's writings. 

The first part of what is likely to be the most comprehensive and most 
fully documented biography of Coleridge yet published has appeared in 
The Life of S. T. Coleridge, The Early Years, by Lawrence Hanson 
(Allen & Unwin, 21/—). Carrying the story up to the year 1800, Mr 
Hanson deals in considerable detail with the poet's infancy and schooldays, 
his first excursions into journalism, his period as a Unitarian preacher, his 
early associations with Wordsworth and his sojourn in Germany, and 
concludes with the removal of himself and his family to the Lake District. 
Hitherto the standard biography has been one published by J. Dykes 
Campbell in 1895; but since then a vast amount of research has been 
carried out on the history of old Unitarian Chapels and Meeting Houses, 
which has shed numerous and valuable sidelights upon the period of 
Coleridge's life when he was so actively associated with that denomination. 
A number of family papers, now in the possession of the Rev. G. H. B. 
Coleridge, have also been discovered, and a certain amount of information 
has come to light at the Dr Williams Library in London. All this new 
material has been investigated by Mr Hanson and incorporated in his 
biography to make it as detailed and as authentic as possible; and in his 
extensive notes, which run in themselves to 150 pages, he has sought to 
identify even the minor persons who are mentioned in Coleridge’s letters 
or with whom he came into contact during this first stage of his life. 
The book is a most painstaking and thorough piece of work, which should 
be of value to all scholars and students. It is obviously for this class of 
reader that it is primarily intended, though the vivacity of the style and 
the absence of any pedagogic appearance should recommend it to others also. 

Since the publication in 1937 of R. H. Sherard’s work, a new interest 
has been created in Oscar Wilde. The latest study is one by Boris Brasol, 
a Russian writer living in America. Oscar Wilde, the Man and the Artist 
(Williams & Norgate, 16/—) is in many ways the best biography of the 
poet and dramatist that has yet appeared, though in course of time it will 
probably be superseded. Mr Brasol tries to be as fair as possible both 
to Wilde and the English public who condemned him. Unlike both Sherard 
and Frank Harris, he has no axe to grind, and he seeks neither to blame 
nor to vindicate, but to look at his subject from a detached, disinterested 
point of view. Mr Brasol can have left few stones unturned in his search 
for material which will help to illumine the life and personality of Wilde; 
yet in spite of that he does not add much of first importance to the actual 
facts of the biography. What is new is his interpretation of certain of 
these facts. He enters in some detail, for instance, into the question of 
the influence of heredity and early environment on Wilde's character, he 
speculates on the extent to which parental differences may have affected 
his temperament as a child, and he dwells with some insistence upon the 
significance of his youthful religious doubts, as well as his classical training 
and education. In the later part of the story the trial and imprisonment 
loom large. as they must inevitably do; but, to Mr Brasol Ss credit, they 
are narrated with perfect candour and without excessive sentimentality or 
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sensationalism. There is no attempt to gloss over Wilde’s guilt, but at the 
same time there is no attempt to belittle the mental and spiritual suffering 
which his two years in prison meant for him. Taken as a whole, the 
biography is a level-headed and balanced one, though the style is sometimes 
apt to be over-flamboyant and figurative; and it is the more valuable in 
that it is the work of a foreigner, who can look at his subject free from the 
prejudices which are still apt to hamper an English critic. 

To the average person of today Wilfrid Scawen Blunt is probably better 
known by name than through his writings, though he died as recently 
as 1922. Edith Finch has written a study of his life, character and 
achievement under the title Wilfrid Scawen Blunt (Cape, 5/—). Her book 
makes pleasant and interesting reading, mainly because Blunt, in spite of 
his shortcomings, was an interesting personality. Miss Finch displays him 
as something of an enigmatic character. Born to be a country squire (the 
only réle, she feels, which he really succeeded in filling), he had a craving 
for publicity and an almost childish desire to become the centre of attention 
wherever he went. He had a varied career, becoming by turns famous, 
notorious and unendurable. He came forward as a champion of the 
oppressed and downtrodden, he denounced imperialism in an age when 
England was in its most imperialist mood, and though an aristocrat himself, 
he was unsparing in his criticisms of artistocracy. Perhaps Miss Finch is 
inclined to take these too much at their face value, without making allowance 
for the showman that it is evident from other parts of her biography was 
always present in Blunt. One can understand people looking upon him 
as a humbug in his day; but for all that, he has made a place for himself 
in English literature, and it is as well that we should get to know what kind 
of a person it was that wrote those poems which have been included in 
modern anthologies, and what kind of experiences they sprang from. 

Two more of the early moderns — Hardy and Sir James Barrie — 
continue to attract the attention of the biographer. Thomas Hardy by 
W. R. Rutland (Blackie, Order of Merit Series, 5/—) is pleasantly written 
and embodies all the essential facts of Hardy’s life, but there is very little 
criticism of his writings, It is purely and simply biography, in which his 
works fall into their place in the story. The same is true of W. A. 
Darlington’s J. M. Barrie, in the same series. Patrick Chalmers’ The 
Barrie Inspiration (Peter Davies, 8/6) is also a somewhat disappointing 
book. It takes the author a long time to get under way, and even when 
he does come to his real subject he rather obscures it by much padding and 
a number of digressions. Nor is the style always so clear as it might be. 
There is, nevertheless, a great deal in it of real interest, particularly upon 
Barrie's humour and his achievement as a playwright, which the author 
regards as his real sphere; but it is a pity that this more valuable part should 
be buried beneath so much that could have been dispensed with. 

Edith Olivier is one of the most distinctive of our novelists at the 
present-day, even though she is not one of the best known. She is, too, 
the centre of a most interesting literary coterie and a short time ago 
produced a biography of Alexander Cruden, the compiler of the 
concordance to the Bible. In her girlhood her one wish was that she 
might not reach the end of her life “without knowing Mr Walkley” (Mr 
Walkley being A. B. Walkley, the famous dramatic critic). Her ambition, 
perhaps fortunately, was never achieved; instead of going on the stage 
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she lived the life of a country rector’s daughter, gained a scholarship to 
Oxford (much to the surprise of her parents), organised the Women's 
Land Corps during the war, and then turned to writing. Her autobiography 
Without Knowing Mr Walkley (Faber & Faber, 12/6) tells, in most 
delightful fashion, the story of these years as she sees them in retrospect. 
Perhaps “autobiography” is the wrong description to apply to it, for that 
suggests something rather formal, and there is nothing of that about this 
book. It is rather a series of memories from a full and rich past, told 
with that grace and charm of which Miss Olivier has so frequently shown 
herself the possessor. It never lags, and the reader, once he has picked 
it up, will find himself unable to put it down until he has reached the last 
page, so cleverly does it re-create the atmosphere‘of Wiltshire before and 
during the war, and particularly of life at the rectory — a life more 
restricted than any young people would tolerate today, yet never lacking 
in interest and variety. Miss Olivier is an adept in the art of character- 
drawing, particularly when the characters are slightly out-of-the-way or 
eccentric. Her book is full of anecdotes, and in the later chapters there 
are illuminating pen-portraits of eminent literary figures of today and 
yesterday — Lewis Carroll, Anne Douglas Sedgwick, Lord David Cecil, 
Osbert and Sacheverell Sitwell, Lord Ponsonby, Siegfried Sassoon, G. M. 
Young, Rex Whistler and A. G. Street. Nor should the illustrations to 
the book be forgotten. They complete an altogether charming work which 
is a piece of literature besides a record of reminiscences. 

W. Somerset Maugham was, some few years ago, recognised as 
one of the most important of contemporary English dramatists. Today, 
perhaps, his plays do not attract quite the attention that they did, though 
criticism, particularly in France, has begun to take notice of them. 
Mr Somerset Maugham’s latest contribution to letters is a volume of 
memoirs, The Summing Up (Heinemann, 10/6). It is not really an 
autobiographical work any more than is Miss Olivier s, but rather, as its 
title suggests, a survey of his development as man and artist and an 
assessment of his success and his failure. There is, too, a good deal 
of self-revelation in it. He confesses, for instance, to an innate shyness 
and lack of sociability, and he does nof hesitate to admit to a desire for 
fame and recognition; but he is, on the other hand, willing to concede 
that luck has played a large part in his life. About the future of the 
theatre he is pessimistic. The concluding part of his book is devoted to 
philosophical speculation and an attempt to work out an interpretation of 
life which will satisfy his own temperament; but he never really succeeds. 

Amongst the better known English poets of today stands Humbert 
Wolfe. In The Upward Anguish (Cassell, 10/6) he writes the story 
of his youth during the years immediately preceding the war: of how he 
won a scholarship from Bradford Grammar School to Oxford, of the 
disillusion and disappointments of his undergraduate days, and finally of 
his departure from the University to go out into the world. In many 
ways it is a curious book, and not what one would expect from Mr Wolfe; 
yet having read it we can approach his other works with a new and fuller 
understanding, for we feel that we know a great deal more about the 
man than we did before. There is tragedy in it and there is comedy, 
there is cynicism and an almost naive optimism; it is characterised by a 
defeatist psychology and something of an inferiority complex, yet at the 
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same time a certain exuberance and dogged indomitability is not lacking. 
From adolescence the young Humbert Wolfe seems to have had an 
ambition to make his mark in life, if possible, as a scholar and a poet; 
yet from the first moment of his contact with the world outside Bradford 
(a contact which he made on a train journey to Oxford, to sit for his 
scholarship examination), partly because of his Jewish race, and partly 
because he did not belong to one of the great public schools, he felt that 
he was marked out for social ostracism. His over-sensitive nature in those 
youthful days probably exaggerated the idea, but it dogged him all through 
his years at the University. The result is that underlying his story there 
is a subdued note of bitterness and resentment. But for all that, the book 
makes good reading. The style is vivacious and witty, and we get 
revealing glimpses of several noted literary figures of the pre-war years, 
in particular James Elroy Flecker, Compton Mackenzie and Walter Raleigh. 

In The Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting Man, published in 1928, Siegfried 
Sassoon gave us what was virtually an account of his early years, 
though it appeared in the form of fiction and all the chief characters were 
disguised under fictitious names. Now, in The Old Century and Seven 
More Years (Faber & Faber, 8/6), he has written an autobiography. It is 
not a complete narrative of his life, since it only carries us up to 1907, 
but there is enough of it to make us long for more. Roughly his book falls 
into three parts: first his boyhood at his home in the heart of Kent; then 
his schooldays at Marlborough, and after that the beginning of his career 
at Cambridge, when he first devoted his attention seriously to literature. 
Mr Sassoon is one of the most delightful of modern English writers, and 
all the charm of his prose style, all his skill in character-portrayal, all his 
descriptive power, appear at their best in this work. There is present, 
too, a superb sense of humour, and there is no trace of the egotistical note 
which is apt to intrude in so many autobiographies. This is certainly a 
book worth reading, alike for the purity of the English style as for its 
human interest. 

The title of John Van Druten’s The Way to the Present (Michael 
Joseph, 12/6) is indicative of the standpoint from which the author presents 
his past life. It is, of course, as a playwright that Mr Van Druten has 
made his reputation, and there is a good deal of the playwright in his 
manner of writing autobiography. Looking back over his childhood, his 
youth and his early manhood, he sees them as stages in a methodically 
unfolding plot, steps, as it were, on the way to the present. Actually his 
narative never reaches the present, for it stops short at the success of 
Young Woodley, when he first won recognition as a dramatist of promise; 
but whether he deals with his early years at home with his parents (he 
was Dutch by origin, though born in England), his schooldays, or his 
first entry into the world, he seeks to pick out the significant details and 
episodes, throwing them into relief against a more ordinary and monotonous 
background. It is as if he were dramatising his early life. Yet despite 
this we cannot feel that he has really revealed himself. He has at least 
the virtue of being candid and honest, and indulges in no hypocrisy for 
the sake of standing well in the eyes of the world. For instance, he makes 
no secret of his dislike for his father and the feeling of relief he experienced 
when he died; and this in spite of the fact that the elder Van Druten had 
always been fond of his son and had treated him kindly. Nor does he 
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mind confessing, in despite of all fashion, that he prefers the suburbs 
to the country. He concedes, too, that so far as this world’s goods are 
concerned he has been tolerably comfortable and fortunate. Yet throughout 
the book one detects a sense of melancholy, disappointment and frustration, 
as though life had failed to give Mr Van Druten all that he desired. It 
may be partly temperament; but perhaps too it is the disillusion of middle- 
age looking back at the successes and achievements of youth and realising 
that they were not all they appeared at the time. 

In contrast with this, R. H. Mottram's Autobiography With a 
Difference (Robert Hale, 12/6) is a straightforward account of a varied 
life without any regrets or repinings. Literary success did not come so 
easily to Mr Mottram as to Mr Van Druten, and the result was that 
when finally it did come he knew what value to set upon it. By becoming 
a successful writer Mr Mottram has not ceased to be an ordinary man; 
that is the main thing that stands out clearly from his book. There is 
nothing spectacular about his life as he tells it; apart from his literary 
activities it could be matched by many other middle-class men of his 
generation: a happy and contented childhood in a provincial town, 
attendance at a respectable dissenting chapel, business, the war, and then 
business again. That, in broad outline, is the story. It is pleasantly 
written and is free from any kind of posing or introspection. Then there 
is also Lord Dunsany’s Patches of Sunlight (Heinemann, 15/—). Like 
some of the others that have been mentioned, this is not a complete 
autobiography, but rather a book of reminiscences and an account of the 
author's literary development, which, on his looking back over a long life, 
appears as a series of bright patches on a rather chequered background 
of feverish activity in studies, sport, war, business and politics. The style 
is somewhat chatty, and now and again we are conscious of a lack of 
unity; but that is in the nature of the work. 


We have now covered the chief publications of the year 1938 in the 
fields of criticism and biography, but a few of less importance may be given 
a brief mention. Die Auffassung von Liebe und Tod in Swinburne’s 
Tristram of Lyonesse, by Anne-Marie Miiller (Wirzburg, Konrad Triltsch; 
Ziirich diss.) is an examination of the views on Love, Life and Death 
which Swinburne advances in what Dr Miiller holds to be the most 
important of his poems, first because it appears to her to give the poet's 
final views on these matters, and secondly because it provides a key 
to the philosophical dilemma in which many of the Victorian writers found 
themselves. Mary Shelley, by R. Glenn Grylls (Oxford University Press, 
18/—) provides us with a certain amount of new material about Shelley's 
wife and indirectly about the poet himself, while Sir Charles Firth’s 
Commentary on. Macaulay's History of England (Macmillan, 21/—) 
reveals, in rather damaging fashion, the inaccuracies and weaknesses of a 
work that, in its day, was a best-seller. Evelyn White’s Winifred Holtby 
As I Knew Her (Collins, 8/6) is the first attempt, and perhaps a premature 
one, to estimate the achievement of a writer who, had she lived, would 
probably have made for herself a permanent place in English literature. 
Miss White was obviously both a friend and an admirer of Winifred 


a Holtby; but unfortunately these two facts have betrayed her into extravagant 


adulation instead of considered criticism. David Daiches'’ Literature and 
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Society (Gollancz, 5/—) gives a survey of English literature against its 
social background from the time of the troubadours to the present day. 
The section on the nineteenth and twentieth centuries breaks no new 
ground, but is interesting in that it presents well known material from a 
new point of view. And finally there is Frank Swinnerton’s The Georgian 
Literary Scene, which was noticed in these pages in December, 1936. 
A cheap edition, well printed and unabridged, has now been published 


in the Everyman Library (Dent, 2/—). 
Sheffield. FreDERICK T. Woop. 


Brief Mention 


Annual Bibliography of English Language and Literature. Vol. 
XVIII. 1937. Edited for the Modern Humanities Research 
Association by M. S. SERJEANTSON, assisted by L. N. BROUGHTON. 
xii + 311 pp. Cambridge University Press. 1939. 8s. 6d. 


Work in Progress 1939 in the Modern Humanities. Edited by 
J. M. Osporn and R. G. SAwyErR. xiv + 337 pp. Modern 
Humanities Research Association. Bulletin No. 17 A. May, 1939. 
Free to members. 


The Modern Humanities Research Association continues to lay students of English 
and other modern languages and literatures under obligation by its bibliographies. In 
addition to those mentioned above it publishes The Year's Work in Modern Language 
Studies (Vol. IX, 1939), which does for French, German etc., (though in a more compact 
form) what the English Association's Year’s Work in English Studies does for English. 

Volume XVIII of the A. B. is the last to have been edited by Miss Serjeantson, whose 
place will be taken by Mr. Angus MacDonald. It contains all the features to which 
we have grown accustomed, and reaches the usual high level of accuracy and completeness. 
‘Forcing of Spirants’, however, in 776, should be ‘Voicing’; nor had the present reviewer's 
lecture on ‘De Taak der Nederlandse Anglistiek’ anything to do with Comparative 
Literature. — It is to be hoped that the new editor will be able to speed up publication; 
one should not have to wait till 1939 for a survey of work done in 1937. 

Work in Progress consists largely of titles of dissertations to be submitted for a degree 
at various universities, side by side with forthcoming publications by maturer writers. 
It reveals, among other things, that there is in preparation an Oxford History of English 
Literature, whose several volumes (that on the 16th c., e.g. is to be vol. IV) have been 
entrusted to such scholars as R. W. Chambers, E. K. Chambers, C. S. Lewis, H. J. C. 
Grierson and L. Cazamian, This will probably hasten the end of the old CHEL, 
surely long overdue. 

Some of the items listed (e.g., 337 and 665) have appeared before the publication of 
Work in Progress; on the other hand, there are some important omissions. Under Chaucer 
one looks in vain for a reference to the eight-volume “Text of the Canterbury Tales’, to 
be published in the autumn (see TLS, July 8); nor is McKerrow’s Shakespeare edition 
included. The editors in their preface boast that their net “has been as tightly woven as 
we can make it, and world-wide in its sweep.’ Yet there must be something wrong, if 
it lets such big fish escape, while catching hundreds of small fry. Misprints in non- 


English nape are rather numerous. Still, on the whole, the volume may render useful 
service. — Z. 
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The Year's Work in English Studies. Volume XVIII. 1937. 
Edited for The English Association by F. S. Boas and M. S. 
SERJEANTSON. 290 pp. Oxford University Press. 1939. 10s. 6d. 


Like the Annual Bibliography of the M.H.R.A., the English Association's Year’s Work 
is among those aids to research that no ‘Anglicist’ could now do without. One merely 
wishes that both publications would appear a little sooner. American English is dealt 
with in C. L, Wrenn’s excellent chapter on “Philology: General Works’ (which is chiefly 
about special works, though); American literature continues to be ignored, a book on 
Emerson having evidently been included for its connection with Carlyle. There is a 
remark in the Preface which at first sight may seem a little startling, but which carries 
a faint echo of the England of the summer of 1939 into this work by specialists for 
specialists: “At the present time attention may be specially drawn to the fact that there 
are many evidences in this volume of the increasingly widespread Continental study of 
English language and literature.” — Z. 


English Pronunciation through the Centuries. Selected Extracts 
from Anglo-Saxon, Middle English, and Later English recorded 
on double-sided 12 in. Gramophone Records. Spoken by H. C. 
WyLp, B. Litt., M.A. Linguaphone Institute. Price for Holland 
fl. 15.—. 


It was a good idea of the Linguaphone Institute to publish a set of records of the 
pronunciation of English in former ages as an aid to the historical study of the language. 
The fragments selected are, for Old English, extracts from /Elfric’s Life of King Edmund, 
the Gospel of St. Matthew, VII, 24-7, and Beowulf, ll. 1473-1491 and 2794-2820; for 
Middle English, Chaucer’s Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, ll. 1-50 and 68-72, and 
seven stanzas from the Prioress’s Tale; while Early XVIIIth Century English is represented 
by extracts from Congreve’s Way of the World and from Pope's Epistle to Robt. Harley. 
Each record is accompanied by a booklet containing notes on the pronunciation, the texts 
recorded, and, in the case of Middle and Early XVIIIth Century English, a phonetic 
transcription. 

The reading of the extracts by Professor Wyld is far from flawless. Especially on 
the records from Chaucer, Congreve and Pope it makes a mechanical impression, as if 
the speaker had not sufficiently familiarized himself with the texts beforehand. Slips are 
frequent, and in many cases what is spoken does not conform to the printed text or to 


the phonetic transcription. Where, e.g. the transcription reads wan dat aprille, the record 
°o 

has wan Sat April; Séuy becomes Sdu, parfit is pronounced pérfit. ‘art thou sure’ in 

Congreve is transcribed #(r)t 5a fia(r), but pronounced &(r)t dau fia(r); ‘neither’ is 

transcribed néde, but recorded as naide. These are only a few instances out of a 


great many. a ‘ 
In spite of these shortcomings, the records will be useful for Seminartibungen. It is 


a pity that there are not also one or two extracts from Shakespeare. But that would 
' probably have rendered the price prohibitive. — Z 


Adjectives from Proper Names. By R. W. Cuapman. (S.P.E. 
Tract No. LII.) Pp. 49-90. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1939. 


2s. 6d. net. 


“My subject has its foundations in the classica 
are borrowed or adapted.” But “our own -ish” is 


] languages, from which our suffixes 
discussed on p. 82, which might lead 
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one to speculate on the difference between ‘our’ and ‘our own’. Nor does the author 
confine himself strictly to adjectives, witness Londoner, New Yorker and Yorkshireman 
on p. 72. The rules for the traditional English pronunciation of Latin are usefully 
summarized and illustrated in the introductory section. §7 deals with Modern Place- 
Names; it contains three misprints (p. 71), the only ones in the pamphlet. Cumbrian 
might have been added at the bottom of p. 72. No attempt is made to distinguish between 
attributive noun and suffixed adjective (Kent Messenger beside Kentish Express) when 
both occur; in fact, the phenomenon is never mentioned. Isaac D'Israeli used Elizabethean, 
not Elizabethan, in 1807; the latter form was not employed by him until 1817 (cf. TLS, 
June 2, 1932). What is said about Herculean is contradicted by Jones's English 
Pronouncing Dictionary, which, besides, agrees with the OED. in giving Lucullian, not 
Lucullan. — Z 
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On Artistic Unity in Hamlet 


Le sépulcre solide ot git tout ce qui nuit, 
Et lavare silence et la massive nuit. 


Stéphane Mallarmé 


There are several means of achieving unity in a play. Some are mainly 
technical and concern, above all, its structure; they can be conveniently 
formulated and even set down as rules; they are essentially negative, 
inasmuch as they tend to eliminate or suppress the elements which are 
likely to impair that unity. thus proceeding towards greater simplification. 
Of such kind, for instance, is the convention of the single plot in French 
Classical tragedy. A variety of incidents and action often persisting at 
the expense of unity, the most obvious way, therefore, to escape that 
danger is to reduce that variety; and in a sense we can say that those 
means consist mainly in achieving unity by suppressing variety. Yet, 
unity may be achieved in variety. But here, the process is far more delicate 
and subtle; the means whereby it is, or may be, achieved, can hardly 
be formulated, and, to be successful, require a much higher artistic power. 

I shall no longer use here the word “means” by which unity is performed, 
but rather the less obnoxious word “factor” contributing to the unity of 
the play, thus deliberately avoiding any connection with the problem of 
how far the process was entirely conscious in the poet’s mind, a thorny 
question which does not concern us here. 

Now, if there is a play in which variety and plenty of action have been 
preserved, it is Hamlet. Hardly is it necessary to emphasize the diversity 
and number of incidents in it, between the warlike apparition of the ghost, 
and the appearance, armed ‘‘cap-a-pie’, of victorious young Fortinbras. 
Indeed, there are few plays in which there actually “happen’”’ so many things 
as in Hamlet. How, then, has unity been preserved? 

Here a warning is perhaps not superfluous. There are some people, 
especially those who regard Hamlet as an artistic failure, who will deny 
the very existence of the problem, and contend that the drama has, in fact, 
no unity. Let us first remark that there exist many intermediate: degrees 
between flawless unity and total absence of unity; and it is rather safe to 
assume that a play as effective as Hamlet has some unity of its own, an 
impression which one finds decidedly confirmed after one has assisted at 
a performance of. the play in its entirety. Besides, my purpose is not to 
study all the implications of the problem of Hamlet's unity, but simply 
to examine one of the main factors which account for that unity.1 


1 Among other factors contributing to the unity of the play (and with which I shall 
not deal in this paper), the following might be mentioned. First of all, in spite of the 
complexity and entanglement of the situations, the main plot is of a relative simplicity, if 
we consider, with Prof, Kittredge, the subject of Hamlet as the tragedy of a group, and 
aot of an individual; the structure of the tragedy is then “balanced ... between two great 
personages — Hamlet and the King. It is a duel to death Detweer well-matched 
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Mr. Knight, in his Wheel of Fire, contends that the theme of Hamlet 
is Death. Without going so far, it is certainly obvious that it is the one 
theme, “variations” of which (in the musical sense) are to be found 
throughout the whole play, in almost every scene, and which has been 
most elaborately, and, we think, successfully worked out. The importance 
of the theme is of course well illustrated by the famous soliloquy, by the 
graveyard scene, or by vivid descriptions of “casual slaughters and deaths 
put on by cunning and forced cause” leading to the final massacre. It is 
so obvious that we need not insist on that point. But in many a scene 
where death is not in the foreground, or seems to be entirely forgotten, 
there are a certain number of references, by no means conspicuous — 
often just a very slight touch — which vaguely remind us of its existence, 
or make us feel dimly, perhaps, its presence somewhere, only in a flash. 
Such are references to the “time of night When churchyards yawn’ 2; 
and ‘‘the orb below As hush as death’ 3; such is the ‘dead dog, being a 
good kissing carrion” 4; such is the pregnant “quintessence of dust”. 

Let us turn, moreover, to the very first scene which has rightly been 
described as ominous in its atmosphere, and its forebodings of “some 
strange eruption to [the] state”. It is ominous, too, in respect of the 
theme of death. A faint feeling is conveyed that death lurks somewhere 
“in the rear’: we hear of the king ‘‘that’s dead’’5, of the “warlike form 
... of buried Denmark”’ 6; the ghost itself is addressed as one of the spirits 
that “walk in death’7; and the very time of the night in which the scene 
takes place is called “this dead hour’’8. The chord is already harped 
upon; the touch is slight but unmistakable. 

The magnitude of the ‘embassy of Death” in Hamlet, and the thousand 
repercussions of the theme throughout the play, this alone would perhaps 
be enough to give it some sort of fundamental unity independently of the 
action itself. Much more important, however, is the highly artistic way 
in which the theme is developed and coordinated until the final climax; 


antagonists; so well-matched indeed, that neither triumphs, but they destroy each other 
in the end”. (Cf. G. L. Kittredge, Shakspere, An Address, Cambridge, Mass., 1916, p. 40.) 

Another and very important factor which would deserve a close study, is the constant 
recurrence of parallelisms in the situations, at times very obvious, at times rather subtle 
and elusive. Such, for instance, are the series of detective plans some of the characters 
are devising to find out about others: the King, suspecting Hamlet, uses Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern as informers; Polonius uses Ophelia as a decoy, to know more about Hamlet; 
Hamlet uses the players to catch the King’s conscience, and the same Polonius sends 
Reynaldo to inquire about his son’s behaviour in Paris. Then, there is the parallelism 
between the situations of Hamlet and Laertes, both having a father to avenge, so that 
the reactions of the one serve as a foil to those of the other. A parallelism which is 
sometimes carried on in matters of detail. When the ghost leaves Hamlet after the 
revelation of the murder, his last words are: “remember me” (words which have a 
tremendous effect on Hamlet, cf. I. v. 92-112). Now, when Ophelia distributes flowers to 
which a meaning is attached — because there is method in her madness, too ... — she 
gives Laertes rosemary, and her last words to him are: “that’s for remembrance: pray 
you, love, remember” (IV. v. 172-3. References are throughout to the Hamlet text of the 
Cambridge Shakespeare in nine volumes, edited by W. A. Wright, London, 1892), words 
which give an edge to Laertes’ already sharpened purpose! And similar instances could 
easily be multiplied. 

a oy eee 3 IL. ii, 479-80, 4 Il, ii, 180-1. en HF ae 6 I. i, 47-8, 

sinks 3 


8 I. i. 65. Later on, in I. ii, 198, Horatio refers to it as “the dead vast and middle 
of the night”, 
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the poet has woven it into a most delicate and powerful fabric, it is indeed 
a Symphony of Death. And that artistic treatment of a theme is perhaps 
the chief factor to which the play owes its unity. 

But let us begin with the symphony itself. That it may be considered 
as such is mainly due to some important devices as the use of contrast 
and gradation. 

A first and skilful use of contrast may pve observed in the first two 
scenes of the play. As we said before, the first scene gives us the feeling 
of some vague and fearful presence connected with death hovering in the 
background; and this is best conveyed by the atmosphere of the scene, 
restless and oppressive: it is sharply opposed, in the last lines, to the day 
of the Saviour’s birth, where “‘no spirit dare stir abroad”, and “The nights 
are wholesome’ 9. Indeed, this is not a wholesome night, and an apparition 
“like the king that’s dead", a spirit dumb and majestical stalking away 
“in death’, harrows the soldiers with fear and wonder (and the first time 
it is mentioned, they call it “this thing’, and a ‘‘dreaded sight’’.)1° In 
a word, the keynote is that of mystery; a mystery centring around the 
dead king. And mystery and death are emphasized by the allusion to 
the omen: spirits like the one who is the heart of our mystery appeared 
before Caesar's death: 


The graves stood tenantless, and the sheeted dead 
Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets, 14 


In the first part of the second scene, on the other hand, references to 
the King’s death are more explicit, but the atmosphere changes entirely. 
The feeling of mystery seems to have disappeared with the darkness of 
the night (a faint shadow of which just lingers on the prince’s garments), 
and in the brightness of the court, death is presented as something quite 
natural and matter of fact; and this with a fine gradation. From the 
King’s mouth we hear incidentally of “our dear brother's death’, further, 
“our late dear brother’s death”; 12 the subject then drops for a while, and 
reappears more specifically with the Queen urging Hamlet not to seek 
for ever his ‘father in the dust’, for the obvious reason that death is a 
most common thing, ‘““Thou know’st ‘tis common, all that lives must die’’;13 
this gives a cue to the King, who takes up the theme and develops it, 
insisting again on the commonness of death: “as common As any the 
most vulgar thing to sense”, and further, with the more striking phrase: 
“nature ... whose common theme Is death of fathers’.14 These statements 
about death are as clear and commonplace as the impression in the previous 
scene was of an indefinite, lurking and supernatural mystery. 

But this is not all, and here another element of contrast is to be noted: 
irony. Although on a different plane, by its very nature irony implies 
contrast. How powerful and effective it may be, we shall see later, at 
the end of the play. In this part of the scene, the irony is twofold. It first 
arises from the fact that the lines describing death (and more specifically 
the elder Hamlet’s death) as most natural and common, are put in the 
mouth of the man who is guilty of a ‘foul and most unnatural murder”. 
Secondly, that this first and general comment on death (as natural and 
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common), precedes one of the most appalling successions of deaths, 
“bloody and unnatural acts”, which have ever been conceived. At this 
point, however, the irony is only evident if one knows the play; if not, 
part of it at least will be so retrospectively, when one comes to the third 
movement. (if we may call it so), or the counterpart of that passage to 
which it stands again in sharp contrast: the revelation of the murder. 
The third movement does not come in close succession to the second, but 
is separated from it by the little family scene with Polonius and his 
children, which has not the slightest reference to death (one of the very 
few scenes of the kind in our play), and thus diverts our attention for a 
moment from that theme — a kind of relief. The startling revelation 
of the ghost is all the more effective. 

The third movement, then, in opposition to the second, takes up the 
mood and atmosphere of the first, but carries it farther. Death is given 
a larger share; we have the “bones hearsed in death’, the ‘‘sepulchre 
Wherein we saw thee quietly inurned”, the “dead corse’;15 mystery 
and fear are emphasized and find their utmost expression in the lines “So 
horridly to shake our disposition With thoughts beyond the reaches of 
our souls’.16 All this in the first part only. And then comes the climax, 
the description of the murder ‘most foul, strange and unnatural’. Here 
for the first time is felt the repulsive, the loathsome side of death, a motive 
which will be carried on with the cynical remarks of Hamlet on the rotten 
corpse of Polonius, and brought to a vivid and direct representation in the 
graveyard scene. 

But the words of the ghost transcend that aspect of death and bring us 
in contact with the supernatural, the problem of l’aprés mort and _ its 
mystery — the repeated allusions to hell: “‘sulphurous and tormenting 
flames”; ‘confined to fast in fires’’;17 and the mention of “this eternal 
blazon (that is the secret of eternity, which) must not be To ears of flesh 
and blood” 18 — echoes of which we shall meet later on too. 

Lastly - - and this is the link with the following movements in the 
Symphony of Death — with the revelation of the murder, the initial murder 
of a long series, Hamlet has now received the mission of death. Death 
takes the lead and marches hand in hand with fate; the way will be long, 
and death will play as a cat with a mouse with her doomed victims, until 
her final triumph: but then, what a feast! 

Another detail worth noticing, although of minor importance, is the 
appearance of a first hint of some kind of grim humour in relation with 
death, a note which will be struck more than once later on, above all in 
the graveyard scene. At a most dramatic moment, when desperately 
following the urge of the ghost, and throwing every thought of danger 
to the vinds (“I do not set ry life at a pin’s fee’), Hamlet is kept back 
by his friends; but breaking froin them and brandishing his sword, he 
threatens: ‘By heaven I'll make a ghost of him that lets me"!19 That 
kind of humour can only be fully appreciated when we remember that it 
is the first time the word breaks loose in the text; never was it pronounced 
before (as if some kind of awe prevented them from mentioning the ghost 
by his name). 
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Let us now turn back for a moment to the first monologue of Hamlet. 
It is primarily concerned with his grief at the “overhasty” marriage of 
his mother; however, it contains — and this bears more directly on our 
purpose — a secondary motive in the theme of death that will be interesting 
to follow: the motive of suicide. It is indicated here by Hamlet’s wish 
that “the Everlasting had not fix'd His canon ‘gainst self-slaughter”’; 20 
in other words, we may infer so far that Hamlet might have taken his 
own life “with desp’rate hand” if it had not been for God’s veto, for a 
purely religious motive. The next step merely shows us that Hamlet still 


broods on the idea — and the continual recurrence of the thought is 
suggested by the somewhat haunting repetition of ‘except my life, except 
my life .....21 But this is a bare and transitional hint before the famous 


soliloquy brings it this time to full completion. The progression is evident; 
there is no longer any mention of God's canon against suicide, and here 
the problem goes deeper in its implications and reaches, beyond the mere 
limit of religious duty, a metaphysical realm: the mystery of what follows 
death and the dread it throws into the human heart; a feeling stronger 
even than despair. And with that metaphysical aspect of death, ‘‘the 
undiscover'd country from whose bourn No traveller returns’,22 we have 
a kind of spiritual background against which the other various aspects 
of death are thrown into a more dreary light: that is, if at this moment 
death could be thought of as a harbour against all woes, a final sleep 
and rest, its mere material aspect would lose part of its horror at least. 
But when behind the physical repulsion of death (a dominant motive in the 
general theme) there hovers the dread and gloom of mystery, dark 
reminiscences of hell. the mood of pessimism and despair, then how much 
more impressive the effect!22 And only when the whole tragedy has 
taken place, when death has had her fill and her very last victim has passed 
away, is heard a note of peace and hope: ‘‘flights of angels sing thee to 
thy rest’ 24 — yea, this time to sleep, no more ... 

But, considering the motive of suicide only; where is the contrast? It 
comes with the death of Ophelia, and is one of profound irony: it is not 
the one who wishes for it in his inner thought, who speaks of it and 
ponders over it, who here commits self-slaughter, but the one who never 
mentions it, Ophelia, who perhaps never thought of it even when she did 
it, singing herself to muddy death! 

f£ we now turn to the repulsive aspect of death (material corruption), 
we shall find in that important motive a definite gradation, reaching its 
highest point in the graveyard scene. A first hint, as we said before, 
is to be found in the vivid description of the elder Hamlet's murder, 
especially the effect of the poison on his body. Its aim, of course, is to 
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23 But even the Shakespearean representation of death as a final sleep, as an end 
(excluding thus any idea of a future life) might be explained on similar grounds. In fact, 
the question has already been raised by Prof. Schiicking, who wonders whether Shakespeare 
never puts a word concerning future life in the mouth of Brutus, Cassius or Hamlet 
“um sie auf solche Weise die Tragik ihres Endes bis zum letzten Tropfen auskosten zu 
lassen” (L. L. Schiicking, Der Sinn des Hamlet, Leipzig, 1935, p. 13). But thinking that 
the answer can only be found in Shakespeare's imagery, Prof. Schiickiag sums up the 
results of Miss Spurgeon’s study (particularly on that set of images concerning death), and 
seems to imply that they point at Shakespeare's own scepticism (Schiicking, Vcu p. 14): 
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emphasize the horror of the deed; but even so, this first glimpse of bodily 
corruption (“instant tetter barked about Most lazar-like with vile and 
loathsome crust All my smooth body’’)25 is effective by itself. With the 
passage on the lost corpse of Polonius, we are in the presence of an 
important element: the repulsive aspect of death is treated here with a 
grim humour which makes us feel it in a keener way (cynicism certainly 
adds an effect to the unpleasant realistic details). On the other hand, 
two traits are characteristic: the universality of death (worms feeding as 
well on kings as beggars), pictured here in what we may call, in Poe's 
phraseology, the triumph of the worm. Secondly, the nasty smell of the 
corpse in decomposition (ironically alluded to by Hamlet: “if indeed you 
find him not ... you shall nose him’’).26 

Both traits are taken up again in the graveyard scene. The first in a 
more elaborate and subtle manner: the whole effect is conveyed in two 
different ways, contrasting, but completing one another. The first one 
by Hamlet's attitude: how a man is but a ‘quintessence of dust” is vividly 
thrown into light on the one hand, by his ironical reflexions on the first 
two skulls. The fact that the skulls are, if I may say so, anonymous, 
arouses the imagination of Hamlet, who indulges in some speculation as 
to whom they belonged to when alive, and thereby of course, makes us 
realize how completely death reduces us all, in our variety of conditions, 
to one and the same thing, that is, to “nothing”. Incidentally (and this 
has surely been pointed out somewhere), we catch a glimpse of the poet's 
art even in such a matter of pure detail as the choice post-mortem of 
the possible candidates, or retrospective possessors of the skulls: the 
politician, the courtier, the lawyer and the great buyer of land (or 
speculator), are chosen because they all represent in a way “sophisticated” 
minds, and therefore the contrast between their activity when alive and 
what remains of them now, in Hamlet's hand, is sharper and more 
effective than in the case of, say, a plowman or a gardener. Furthermore, 
the contrast is heightened, too, by the fact that these characters are more 
or less associated with greediness for worldly wealth and advantages. 
All this apart from their quality of providing rather a biting piece of satire. 

The lesson conveyed by this situation is partly drawn by Hamlet himself, 
when he exclaims: “there's fine revolution an we had the trick to see’t’’.27 
The word “revolution”, of course, should be taken here in its primary 
etymological meaning, thus pointing to the same idea expressed in the 
phrase ‘‘to dust thou shalt return”; this is indeed a fine revolution — yea, 
but wherefore then the ‘‘breeding”’, i.e. the duration of life? No wonder 
that the question here makes Hamlet's bones ache! 

But this is only one half of the picture. With the first two skulls, the 
effect was produced (leaving aside for a moment the ironical or cynical 
turn of Hamlet's remarks) mainly by Hamlet's suppositions and fancy, 
whereas the third skull is no longer anonymous, it is Yorick’s skull, and 
this involves a slight change in Hamlet's attitude. The emotional quality 
is heightened, because we no longer deal with the mere product of his 
imagination, but with his own actual and personal recollections. It lends 
an almost pathetic touch to his remarks, which was altogether lacking just 
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before. However sharp his wit, we feel the man deeply moved, because 
he loved the fellow of infinite jest: ‘my gorge rises at it..." 28 

Lastly, one more variation of our present motive is taken up again and 
somewhat amplified, which was formulated in the scene on Polonius’ 
corpse by Hamlet’s words “how a king may go a progress through the 
guts of a beggar’.29 Here, the illustration is slightly different, and it 
stands for its own sake (whereas the previous remark involved a rather 
threatening allusion to King Claudius, “Your fat king...”); but the point 
is the same: what death makes of man... Only, in this case, the contrast 
is sharper because we pass from a mere indefinite king, to two of the 
very greatest historical figures of all times, Alexander and Caesar, 
transformed — according to a similar trend of imagination which converted 
a fat king into beggar’s food, after some kind of biological cycle — into 
a stop for a beer-barrel ... How deep the abysm: vanitas vanitatum! 

With Hamlet's attitude is contrasted that of the grave-digger. Hamlet 
makes us feel the néant de la mort because he is keenly alive to it; his 
imagination is excited and leads him almost in a ‘‘daemonic”’ way to grasp 
and set it forth in its quintessence — in a word, the medium here is 
Hamlet’s sensibility (irony and grim humour being often a form of keenest 
sensibility). On the other hand, what makes us feel that nothingness, too, 
is the clown’s supreme indifference, an indifference which is as natural in 
itself as Hamlet's reactions. There is no sacrilege if he rudely knocks 
the skulls with his dirty shovel; it is his job to do so, and he can sing 
thereby and enjoy his stoup of beer, because those skulls do not mean 
more to him than the pebbles on the road. Indeed, his indifference 
somewhat partakes of the general indifference of nature towards life, death 
and human grief; and this again, as we said, helps us to realize, as well 
as Hamlet's remarks — although under a different angle! — how man 
is but a quintessence of dust. 

If we now come back again to the theme of the physical repulsion of 
death, there is one more aspect under which the graveyard scene may 
be considered as the climax of a gradation, and it arises out of the situation. 
In the revelation scene, although the effect of the deadly poison on the old 
king's body is depicted vividly enough, it remains, of course, entirely 
descriptive. In Hamlet's cynical remarks to his uncle there is a corpse, 
and although it is not present on the stage, we actually saw it fall from 
behind the arras and dragged from the room but two or three scenes before. 
Finally, in the graveyard scene, not only are we in the presence of 2 more 
suggestive setting, a cemetery, but skulls are thrown out of a grave before 
us: we see them one after the other rolled on the ground and picked up 
by Hamlet, so that even he, although his wit is sharper than ever and in 
the best macabre vein, cannot conceal a movement of disgust and emotion: 
“Alas poor Yorick ... how abhorred in my imagination it is’!39 And what 
care the poet has taken to make this picture vivid and real, how effective 
and repulsive the minute realistic details: we are shown their sutures, we 
see their awful grinning, they are ‘‘full of fine dirt’, and as to their smell 
a pan! 

Thus the graveyard scene is an impressive climax in the theme of death. 
It is as if almost all the different variations of the theme we followed up 
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before, find in it their converging point. But in some respect it is a static 
climax. Until the moment the funeral procession enters the yard, there 
is a pause in the action, a pause which gives us time to think, even to 
ponder with the hero whose mission is death, on the terrible lesson suggested 
by those remains (which could not even curse him who did not ‘‘forbeare 
To digg the dust enclosed heare’’); it is a wandering in the realm of death, 
and although we felt its omnipresence, it did not play an active part. Now 
we have to see death at work, and this comes in the dynamic last scene, 
the scene of the final massacre. It is the crowning achievement in the 
theme of death, and as such deserves to be dwelt upon at some length. 

One of the aims of tragedy, according to a well known definition, is to 
set forth the calamities leading to the death of the hero. Death is therefore 
an essential condition in tragedy. The first dramatists actually thought 
that the greater the number of deaths — and violent deaths, — the more 
tragic the play. This may partly explain, together with the influence of 
Seneca, some of the characteristics of a drama like Gorboduc, and one 
aspect at least of Tamburlaine and the Spanish Tragedy. It was only 
too natural that death, a necessary condition of tragedy, should have been 
so lavishly and crudely used. Now, at first glance, Hamlet still retains 
some traits of the old crudity, above all in the last scene, with no less than 
.four violent deaths and an attempt at suicide. But to a large extent this 
crudity is only apparent, and a single comparison with what is, perhaps. 
the greatest and most effective of the death-dramas before Hamlet, I mean 
the Spanish Tragedy, will give us one clue toward realizing to what an 
artistic level the use of death has been raised in Hamlet.31 

One of the more obvious differences between the two plays in the 
presentation of death is this: in the Spanish Tragedy, Horatio (ii. iv.), 
and Serberine (III. iii.), are murdered, Pedringano is executed (III. vi.), 
and Isabella stabs herself (IV. iii.), — all on the stage; so that when 
we come to the last scene, although the device of the play within the play 
to carry out Hieronymo’s revenge is very impressive, it loses part of its 
effect, because our senses have already been somewhat blunted by the 
previous deaths and murders we have witnessed. In Hamlet, on the other 
hand, spectacular representations of deaths and murders on the stage are 
spared until the last scene. No one actually dies before our eyes except 
Polonius, and we do not even see him receive the fatal blow and die, since 
he is behind the arras. (As for the dumb show, we can leave it aside 
here.) The murder of the «Ider Hamlet and Ophelia’s death are merely 
narrated, and so are Rosencrantz’ and Guildenstern's deaths, both 
dispatched in two or three lines. Thus, the full effect of the final scene 
is left untouched. This is particularly true, if we compare the treatment of 
Ophelia’s death with that of Isabella. In both plays they are the last 
important characters to die before the final scene, and both quit life in 
madness; but here the analogy ends: Isabella, after the most passionate 
outcry of sorrow and despair, and with a curse in her mouth, stabs herself 


31 The parallel will be all the more conclusive if one chooses a play which is of such 


value and importance as the Spanish Tragedy. As interesting a parallel, however, if 
not more, would be provided (as was kindly pointed out to me by Prof. Bonnard) by 
comparing Titus Andronicus, instead of the Sp. T., with Hamlet. Using Shakespeare’s 
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before us, whereas Ophelia not only ends her life unseen and far away, 
with a song on her lips, “‘as one incapable of her own distress”, but her 
very death is described by the Queen in words of such magic beauty, 
that they make of this picture perhaps the finest piece of delicate poetry 
in the whole play. And such is the spell of that poetry, that notwith- 
standing the poignancy of Ophelia’s death, the scene inspires a strange 
feeling of peacefulness, quite contrary to the too nerve-shattering end of 
Isabella. Furthermore, the glamorous and delicate setting in which 
Ophelia’s death is depicted affords a successful contrast to the immediately 
following scene in the graveyard. 

The feature, however, which above all betrays the powerful touch of 
the artist in the treatment of death in Hamlet, is the masterly use of irony, 
this especially in the last scene. Death not only dallies with her main 
victims, delaying to strike them (think of the King’s narrow escape in 
Act III, Sc. iii, when the sword is brandished above his head: likewise of 
Hamlet’s wonderful escape from death at sea; and what of the refined 
irony, when, within a moment of his death, he seems to avoid a last time 
the fatal stroke unwittingly by refusing the poisoned cup presented by his 
mother ...) as if to spare them for the last moment, — a delay which 
throws into relief the terrible swiftness of the final dash — no, not only 
that, but in the majority of cases, death seems to take pleasure in striking 
the wrong man first. The blow which was destined for the King kills 
Polonius; the letter which was supposed to seal Hamlet's fate, seals, 
instead, that of its beareis, the poisoned sword prepared for Hamlet, first 
kills Laertes with his “own treachery’; and the first victim of the poisoned 
cup devised by the King for Hamlet, is the Queen herself, and the King 
must stand by helpless, before he himself is forced to drain the cup by 
the very man for whom it was prepared (‘‘poison tempered by himself’). 
This “web of criss-cross tragic entanglements’ 3? is indeed the triumph 
of irony. And yet there is another stroke of irony in the last scene, not 
so obvious perhaps, but none the less impressive. Not only does the 
Queen drink from the poisoned cup intended for Hamlet in the presence 
of the King, but, upon doing so, she cheerfully drinks to Hamlet's 
health: “The queen carouses to thy fortune, Hamlet’ !33 The irony of 
such a toast at such a moment makes one shudder ... and that word 
“carouses’, just at the outset of a feast, the feast of death! 

There still remains a last irony to crown the picture of the massacre, the 
last chord in the Symphony of Death, and this is provided by Fortinbras’ 
appearance. It is well known that “Fortinbras and his army, together 
with Hamlet's soliloquy were in the completed Hamlet from the very first, 
but that the soliloquy was omitted from the prompt-book also from the 
first’.34 Thus, for theatrical purposes, the scene was cut in the first Folio, 
and was omitted from well-known stage-versions, such as d’Avenant’s, 
Kemble’s, and Henry Irving’s;35 and quite recently Prof. Schiicking 
accounted for the omission on the ground that the soliloquy ‘vom Gesichts- 


32 Kittredge, I.c., p. 38. 
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punkt der Handlung aus gesehen, wenig Wirkung haben kann’.3¢ But 
now we may realize how essential Fortinbras really is, how justified the 
scene is on artistic grounds, and how those who cut it entirely miss 
Shakespeare’s purpose. It is necessary to recall the first appearance of 
Fortinbras in order to grasp the full meaning of this last one. When . 
Hamlet saw him, on his way to England, Fortinbras was the young captain 
leading his army to the war, the soldier making 


... mouths at the invisible event, 
Exposing what is mortal and unsure 
To all that fortune, death and danger dare.37 


And now that death has destroyed the whole royal family in the brilliant 
court, at the moment when, last victim of the catastrophe, the “sweet 
prince” has passed away, and four lifeless bodies bear witness to the 
terrible tragedy which has taken place, Fortinbras, the soldier, reappears. 
And thus, the very man who, by his profession, is more than any other 
exposed to death, the soldier whom we last saw marching to some merciless 
war, survives and comes to bury them all! This is the final, consummate 
touch. 

For the first time in English tragedy, the poetic and dramatic possibilities 
of death have been used with a masterly hand; death has become an 
inherent part of the tragedy, and Shakespeare has thus created one of the 
most real and magnificent poems ever written on death. If the presentation 
of death has been raised to so high an artistic level, it is mainly due (apart 
from the transmuting power of the poet, the essence of which must always 
escape us) to the use of contrast, gradation and irony. 

Finally, as we said before, we believe that this symphonic conception of 
death pervading the whole play contributes with consummate art, more than 
anything else, to the unity of Hamlet. 
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Left-Wing Poetry 


A Note 


As early as 1925 Robert Graves published a little book entitled 
Contemporary Techniques of Poetry. A Political Analogy (Hogarth 
Press) in which he pointed out the parallelism of traditional and advanced 
poetry with Conservative and Left-Wing politics. The suggestion was 
not taken seriously; Frank Kendon, reviewing the book for the London 
Mercury, called it merely “an amusing analogy between Political and 
Literary parties, which is too much of a joke to be of any serious critical 
value” 1. Mr. Graves may not have expounded his theory with a great 
show of seriousness nor indeed with consistency; his intelligence is less 
that of a scholar than that of a poet and a most whimsical poet at that. 
But the judgment implied in the metaphors of his style or the plots of his 
plays and narratives often spring from deep insight into the modern cultural 
scene and the future may confirm many of them, as indeed some of his 
judgments have already been confirmed. At the present moment, in any 
case, there would hardly be found anybody to deny the fact that poetry 
is deeply concerned with politics. Moreover it has become clear that there 
is an intimate connection between experimental, anti-traditional verse and 
Left-Wing political doctrines. Where this connection seemingly does not 
exist, as in the poetry of Pound and Eliot, we find a peculiar set of 
aesthetic principles which are opposed to generally accepted views on the 
function of art, and this opposition is ultimately much more than a mere 
difference of taste; it is indeed based on fundamentally different conceptions 
of man, society, and the state. We are alluding here to Eliot’s royalism 
and to Pound’s doctrine of Social Credit. Thus we find even in these 
quarters a correlation between an experimental attitude in aesthetic matters 
and an attitude of dissatisfaction with the existing order of things in general. 

If one were to undertake a similar survey to-day it would appear at 
once that the analogy holds good not only in this general way, but that 
there is an exact correspondence between various political creeds on the 
one side and different aesthetic principles on the other. To substantiate 
such a statement for the whole body of contemporary literature is a task 
much beyond our limitations, but it should be possible, even in a sketchy 
way, to give an outline of the parallelism between politics and poetry in 
the sole province of modern Left-Wing poetry. In distinction to Mr. 
Graves’ survey, which is purely descriptive, we intend in this note to 
emphasize the historical aspect of the question. The material in hand, 
in fact, imposes this method. The movement of Left-Wing poetry has 
gone through a number of stages which are characterized by changes in 
subject-matter and in technique. Further, the Left-Wing movement in 
the ‘twenties which Mr. Graves describes in his pamphlet still continues 
to-day, and its relation to the new Left-Wing writers should be examined. 
We shall therefore begin by describing the main features in the growth 
of the school of the “engineer poets’, a growth which to-day seems to be 
arrested or at least temporarily checked. Next we shall go back to the 
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literature of the ‘twenties in order to study those of its elements which 
reappear in ‘advanced’ writing of the following decade. In this manner 
we hope to find not only the chief characteristics of the present movement, 
but also its historical relations to literary currents of the previous epoch. 


* * * 


The contemporary movement of Left-Wing poetry is favoured by 
general tendencies in English thought. It is not necessary to go back 
to Langland and Thomas More to show that in periods of economic strife 
there were major outbreaks of a socialist or even “communist” spirit in 
England. At times of a more equal distribution of wealth this spirit seems 
to be latent or at least tempered. It then coincides with what has been 
termed the moral bias of English literature: a general tendency to stress 
the ethical values and a corresponding disregard of questions of form. 
In the 19th century, from Dickens to Morris, this tendency had been 
particularly strong; but when the reaction against ‘“Victorianism”’ set in, it 
weakened considerably and became again confused with what is known 
as the English tradition of tolerance, individualism, and the belief in 
progress. But its point of least effect was reached in the period immediately 
after the War. Not even the aesthetes of the ‘nineties were so completely 
uninterested in the problems of social justice as the fashionable intellectuals 
of the Post-War epoch. A reaction set in about 1925 when various 
religious, philosophical and political doctrines were proclaimed. They 
did not go very deep, however. They were chiefly restricted to exclusive 
literary circles and sought to bring about an ethical reform by the action 
of a spiritual élite down on the masses. This action is perhaps -best 
represented by the policy of two periodicals, The Criterion and The Adelphi. 
While nobody can doubt the highmindedness and the generous intentions 
of their editors, it is nevertheless obvious that they have been very reluctant 
in descending from their own high moral plane into the realm of practical 
politics and economics. The solutions which they proposed, if they 
proposed any at all, were mostly academic and impracticable, and under 
the strong pressure of adverse circumstances their policy was bound 
to collapse. 

Such circumstances were furnished by the political and economic situation 
of the country about 1930. From 1910 until 1931 the British Labour party 
had steadily increased. But its growth was checked twice: for the first 
time in 1924 when the first MacDonald government was succeeded by the 
Conservative Baldwin government. It suffered a still greater set-back in 
1931 when the crisis scare election led to a sudden drop in the number 
of Labour members. Each time it was in office the party had failed to 
solve the unemployment problem, and it finally showed itself unable to 
avert economic crisis, falling prices, wage-cuts in industry, and poverty 
generally. These repeated failures of Labour governments not only helped 
the Conservatives back into power again, but they discredited the Labour 
party as a whole. The so-called National Government was from the 
beginning really a ‘Tory government, masquerading as a coalition because 
it included renegade Labour and right-wing Liberal politicians. When the 
financial machinery of the city was used to create an economic scare and 
a depreciation of the pound, many people took this as a proof that the 
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real power in England was big business, which ruled whether the Labour 
men were trying to run the government or not. 

Here lies the origin of the Left-Wing movement in politics and literature 
which we are trying to understand. We must distinguish between the 
gradualist socialism of Labour party supporters, reflected in the writings 
of the Fabians such as Shaw and Wells, which in moments of crisis as 
during the War and the Depression ceased to be an opposition movement, 
and the new revolutionary non-constitutional socialism, based on an 
acceptance and not on a rejection of Marxism, which arose during the 
years 1929 to 1931. The earlier English socialism had its left extremists, 
but they were not influential, and the earlier Labour party had in effect 
the same principles as the Social Democratic parties on the Continent. 
Just as the Lenin group in Russia and the Spartakists in Germany split 
away from the constitutional Social Democrats, so the Communists in 
England refused to have anything to do with the Labour party, which 
they regarded as ‘reformist’ and bound to betray the real interests of the 
workers because in moments of crisis they put a mythical national unity 
(which for them really means the interests of the bourgeoisie) first. The 
modern literary movement of the Left is associated not with Fabian but 
with Communist principles, and tends to be scornful of the Labour party 
and the leadership of the trade-unions. The only exception to this is the 
occasional advocation of a popular front government, when Communists 
say that they are willing to .v-operate with the Socialists in order to save 
the country from Fascism. 

It seems that the intrusion of Communism into literature in England 
was at first entirely due to the existence of Communist clubs in the 
universities, such as the October Club in Oxford and the Socialist Society 
in Cambridge. As early as the General Strike in 1926 there were 
university students who had heard of the doctrines of Marx and were 
reading him in American editions. Then th> Communist publishing firms 
(Martin Lawrence and Modern Books) issued English editions of Marx, 
Lenin and Stalin, and these had a large circulation among students. 

But the movement took its decisive turn only later. In 1930 most 
students were interested in poetry and art, and political discussions werc 
comparatively rare. In 1931, however, these topics were abandoned and 
a general interest in politics arose. The failure of the Labour government 
thus increased the number of Communists in England immensely, because 
it appeared clearly that the character and policy of the Labour leaders 
were incapable of any real re-organisation of national life. These leaders 
seemed to use their power for the benefit not so much of reforming the 
flagrant vices of the present system as for the preservation of the actual 
state of things with all its injustices. The students saw that their prospects 
of employment became worse and worse. They wanted a community with 
room for them, which could offer them work to do which they were really 
keen on, and instead it promised unemployment or second-rate jobs which. 
they did not consider equal to their ability. 

The students did not, of course, suddenly relinquish their former 
interests for the sake of politics. Their conversion to Communist ideas 
very often took the shape of endless discussions on the relations 
between politics and literature. These discussions were reflected chiefly 
in the organ of the student societies in the universities, The Student 
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Vanguard, and in such papers as The Outpost, Cambridge Left, The 
Labour Monthly, The Adelphi, and Left Review. The same problems 
were discussed in the American New Masses and the Russian periodical 
International Literature. Similar movements in different countries were 
thus linked together, and the students who were despairing of their nation’s 
future found a new hope in the promise of an international community. 


* * * 


This must be kept in view for an understanding of the whole Left-Wing 
movement in modern English literature: it came out of a definite political 
and economic situation, and not as the development of any previously 
existing literary or even philosophical current. It is most certainly not the 
continuation of that vaguely ethical movement the beginning of which we 
have stated to be roughly the year 1925. That the two movements are 
related by a common root in the national character has been pointed out 
above, but the poetry of the ‘‘advance guard” develops according to its 
own laws. This development comprises, so far, two stages, each of which 
is characterized by a different poetical thought and a different poetical 
manner.? 

The first stage, which lasts from about 1929 to 1932, is inspired by a 
general discontent with the prevailing system and based upon general 
moral doctrines. W.H. Auden’s first two volumes of poetry are a protest 
against tradition and the belief in tradition, against the unquestioned 
authority of ‘less noble men’, against the idea of war, against private and 
civic degeneracy, against selfish individualism, public inertia, sloth, and 
despair. Still less outspokenly political is the poetical début of C. Day 
Lewis. During his first period which culminated in From Feathers to Iron 
(1931) he is grappling with problems of a very personal nature, especially 
with the problem of how to make himself accept the responsibility of the 
individual for society. 

It is the movement at this stage, which is chiefly moral, that impinges 
upon the political doctrines as they were discussed in the students’ circles. 
The poets suddenly find that the things they have been worrying about 
are seen and understood and provided for in Communist theory, and no 
doubt through the persuasion of friends, they accept Communism. The 
prose works of Spender and Day Lewis, and Auden’s diaries, make it 
clear, however, that none of the ‘Communist’ poets accept Communist 
doctrine without reservation, and probably none of them ever entered the 
Communist party and accepted its discipline. The exception to the rule 
seems to be John Cornford who was at Cambridge from about 1932 to 
1934, together with Charles Madge and David Guest.3 

The idea of Communism emerges clearly only a year later, in a number 
of poems by Auden edited by Michael Roberts in the anthology New 
Country (1933). Roberts had collected in 1932 poems by nine young 
writers in his book New Signatures, and he generally seems to be fond 
of playing the part of doyen and editor of new poets. The change in 


”» 


* For a more detailed analysis of the literary aspect of the movement see Dilys 
Powell, Descent from Parnassus (The Cresset Press, London 1934). 

% Madge is the only one of the three who is still alive. In fairness to him it must 
be stated that he has left the Communist Party. The other two poets were killed in Spain. 
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outlook which is effected by the acceptance of Communism appears most 
clearly if one compares Michael Roberts’ preface to New Signatures with 
his preface to New Country. In the first he defined his attitude mainly 
in terms of literary criticism, in the second in terms of economics. 
Roberts’ own poetical work still suffers from “that increasing tendency of 
intellectual implication to take the place of imagination” which is the 
great fault of contemporary poetry4. He asserts, however, that his 
preoccupation with political programmes and economic systems is not a 
sign of inability to reconcile poetry with life. ‘“We can no more forget 
the world of politics than the soldier-poets could forget the wounded 
and the dead” 5, 

Before this, Auden had only advocated a change of heart, a renewal 
of the will. Salvation lay not in a definite creed, rather in a sort of 
general acceptance of the public school spirit. When the Communist ideas 
are introduced into his poetry, the moral impetus which characterises his 
first period becomes particularised. Instead of vague warnings of a 
shadowy enemy's malignant power and the praises of manly courage, 
he now names his opponents which are capitalism, high finance, militarism. 
In this narrowing down — or widening out, according to the observer's 
standpoint — from a general message in terms of ethics to a particular 
political doctrine, we have to see the features of the second stage in the 
development of the school. A similar change to that in Auden’s poetry 
happens to the poetry of C. Day Lewis. In The Magnetic Mountain 
(1933) he has joined Auden: he now utters the same accusations and 
proclaims the same hopes. The two poets even share the same vocabulary. 
A similar process of hardening in doctrine is to be observed in the third 
of the three major Left-Wing poets, Stephen Spender. This becomes 
particularly visible if we compare the two editions of Poems (1933 and 
1934). In Vienna (1934) the doctrinal standpoint of the Left-Wing 
school is reached and fully expressed. The dominant feeling at this stage 
is still that of being in opposition against desperate odds, against the 
accumulated power of authority and tradition. But the introduction of 
a political doctrine threatens to submerge the poetry in propaganda. 
Especially after 1934, when the economic crisis was relieved, the initial 
inspiration began to wane and the lyrical notes of former years sank into 
rhetoric. The latest productions of the school which were mainly written 
for the stage do not seem to be an improvement on their previous work 
in this respect 6. 

The change in subject-matter corresponds to a change in style. From 
being extremely obscure, Auden’s poetical language has become clearer. 
In general, it may be said, the poetry of these writers has undergone a 
process of unification or assimilation, largely through the acceptance of 
a similar political theory. There still exist, of course, great differences, 
Each of them has a very personal idiom, but their common attitude to 


4 Edwin Muir in his review of Roberts’ Poems. London Mercury, June, 1936. P. 168. 
“ “Poetry aa  Peopadanda’ by Michael Roberts. London Mercury, January, 1935. 
: -236. 
3 Goats W. H. and Isherwood, Ch., The Dance of Death (1933); Spender, S., 
Trial of a Judge (1938). The fact that Auden’s work for the stage is written in 
collaboration with Isherwood makes perhaps some difference to it: it is definitely not 
Marxist, though strongly critical of bourgeois life in a satirical way. 
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society is pictured in certain recurrences of images and vocabulary. And 
this uniformity of style seems now to be greater than it was six or seven 
years ago. 

The poetical style of these writers is not entirely original. In many 
respects it continues the style of Pound and Eliot. Eliot's method of 
‘imaginative thought’ is adopted by Auden who also leaves out the 
connecting links of a logical sequence in a poetical argument. Their 
intentions, however, are different. Eliot is striving at something like 
‘pure poetry’, whereas Auden uses omission to create an effect which 
might perhaps best be described as athletic. Both poets introduce private 
allusions. Eliot justifies his doing so with an-elaborate aesthetic theory as 
to how the concrete private detail becomes unconsciously general; Auden’s 
private allusions, however, derive mostly from an exuberant feeling of 
solidarity with those few with whom he shares his experience. Another 
similarity of style may be based on a similarity of poetical temperament: 
the dramatic quality of their verse and their common use of the dramatic 
symbols which Eliot once called ‘objective correlatives’. This trait may 
probably be related to the sharp moral reactions which distinguish Eliot 
as well as Auden. Eliot uses allegory chiefly for the purpose of satire; 
the Left-Wing poets do the same, but their allegories are like satire, 
bellicose or optimistic, not despairing and aesthetically refined like Eliot's. 

In general, however, the Left-Wing writers may be said to be in revolt 
against the poetic technique of their immediate predecessors. From the 
first Auden revolts against the connotative use of words in so far as it is 
erudite and inspired by the worship of literary tradition7.. Stephen Spender 
explains connotation as ‘“‘the trick of the object, or the psychological 
symptom, or the historic parallel, or the apt quotation quickly observed 
and noted down; always the one particular thing uniquely expressed and 
treated as a symptom’’S. Here, Eliot is reproached with subjectivity, and 
his description of low life “does not objectively present the people it 
describes; it merely exists in the mind of the reader, who is made to imagine 
that he is sharing the life of the people. But what he is really seeing 
and hearing is a part of his own mind’’9. Auden’'s poetry, especially in 
his first two volumes, is extremely obscure, but of an obscurity connected 
not with recondite meanings of a learned character; it is on the contrary 
caused by the absence of intellectual significance and by the density 
of an almost animal emotion. 

Another break with tradition consists in the change of poetic imagery. 
Formerly images taken from industrial life were used to produce a grating 


* How early Auden has taken up this view may be seen from a little known book, 
An Outline for Boys and Girls (Gollancz, 1923) edited by Naomi Mitchison, which 
contains a section on “Writing” by Wystan Auden. The final paragraph reads: “But 
whenever society breaks up into classes, sects, townspeople and peasants, rich and poor 
literature suffers. There is writing for the gentle and writing for the simple, for the 
highbrow and the lowbrow; the latter gets cruder and coarser, the former more and more 
refined. And so, to-day, writing gets shut up in a circle of clever people writing about 
themselves for themselves, or ekes out an underworld existence, cheap and nasty 
Talent does not die out, but it can't make itself understood ... What is going to happen ? 
If it were only a question of writing it wouldn't matter; but it is an index of our health. 
Tt’s not only books, but our lives, that are going to pot”. 

8 The Destructive Element (1935), p. 133. 

Peal Doep, 34: 
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effect of hardness or disillusion. This technique is sometimes used by 
Eliot where it has been related with the conceits in Metaphysical poetry. 
But Eliot has not always achieved the desired union of emotion and 
thought, because the modern images do not come naturally to his mind.10 
In Auden’s and Spender’s verse, on the other hand, industrial and military 
terminology is melted harmoniously with the other elements of poetical 
language. 


x * * 


Eliot is the most representative one of those older writers whom the 
modern ‘advance guard’ strives to supersede. With the sole exception 
of D. H. Lawrence they are condemned by the young poets as upholders 
of an art that is emotionalized, introvert, and recherché. They are felt to 
lack moral stamina and intellectual courage. But the fact remains that 
many of them who where refined intellectuals of the Post-War generation 
have undergone a change that has brought them to-day very close to their 
successors. They are suffering that neglect and even contempt which 
seems to be the natural reaction of the son to his father, and the conflict 
of generations is a particularly acute one in this case. But this should 
not blind us to the fact that those of the older men of whom we are speaking 
here have still much to say, and that their support of or opposition to the 
Left-Wing movement in poetry adds considerably to its importance. We 
are thinking especially of three men, Wyndham Lewis (born 1886), John 
Middleton Murry (1889) and Herbert Read (1893), whose work as a 
whole is weightier than that of any of their younger contemporaries, but 
who seem to-day curiously wavering in public opinion. If we endeavour 
now to fix their position with regard to the Post-post-War generation of 
poets we must not forget two things: firstly, that the three of them are 
fundamentally mere critics; secondly, that they are of minor significance 
in the political movements of to-day. Murry’s and Read’s adherence to 
the Left-Wing movement is only partial, and neither of them is or ever 
was consistent as a Marxist ideologist. 

Herbert Read’s development is that of a man who began by seeking 
classical perfection of form and that spiritualisation of feeling that was 
achieved foremost by the Metaphysical school of the 17th century, but 
who has arrived to-day almost at the opposite end, namely at a surrealist 
contempt of form and at the recognition of feeling as an element of 
supreme importance in art. A similar reversal may be observed in his 
political views. Before 1930 he was mainly under the influence of Julien 
Benda and of writers whose political opinions were akin to T. S. Eliot’s 
‘monarchist’ attitude. He showed, therefore, at that time a proud aloofness 
from the affairs of the state. After that date, however, he developed 
a keen social consciousness and even an interest in political ideologies. 
He sympathised with the Communist Party and watched their experiments 
in Russia and in Spain. He has even propagated in England a certain 
economic and political system which had been tried out in parts of the 
Basque country- Jk ae 

This complete reversal of attitude is difficult to explain, because it is 
caused by a number of heterogeneous motives and chiefly, because Read's 


wy) Say F. O. Matthiessen, The Achievement of T. S. Eliot (O.U.P. 1935), p. 29. 


A comment on the opening lines of Prufrock. 
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new position is in itself not at all clear. It is perhaps best understood as 
the result of various aspirations which are partly a matter of temperament, 
partly founded on certain experiences. If we try now to analyse Read's 
attitude towards Communism as it is expressed in Poetry and Anarchism 
(1938), we must distinguish four principal elements. Firstly, he shows 
a general distrust of politics and politicians, and secondly, a strong feeling 
for justice and a spirit of compassion on behalf of the weak and oppressed. 
Thirdly, he betrays a violent desire for liberty and independence based 
on the assumption that individual man is good, but that he is corrupted by 
state organisation and state control. Fourthly, he expresses a utopian 
belief in the ultimate resolution of economic and political difficulties by 
the adoption of a plan that appears as simple as it is probably impossible. 

We have seen that with Auden and his friends Communism was chiefly 
the result of the political situation about 1930, and that it cannot be 
interpreted as the natural outcome of any literary or philosophical movement 
of the preceding age.11 It is now very important to realize that in 
contrast to this Read’s Communism is the development of certain spiritual 
trends that were active long before the economic crisis of 1930. Naturally 
Read's political views are of a mixed origin and cannot all be explained 
in the same manner, but it is evident that they are determined to a great 
extent — not by a new political and economic situation, as with the 
Left-Wing poets — but by pre-existent tendencies in modern Western 
thought with which Read happened to be in sympathy. A clear under- 
standing of this difference is necessary in order to distinguish between 
the various Communist or simply Left-Wing groups in modern English 
literature. 

The distrust of politicians was general among the ex-soldiers. It was 
allayed partly as these men became gradually absorbed again in the 
working process of the nation, but it flared up suddenly when the economic 
crisis revealed the incapacity of the rulers to take drastic steps in the 
way of «conomic reorganisation. Read's descent from peasant stock 
made him perhaps overestimate the value of primitive labour and it 
engendered the suspicion that to-day this labour was exploited more than 
at other times by organized egotism and tyranny. Read's desire for 
freedom, in so far as it is not a desire which is typical of the whole race, 
has its origin and explanation in those general tendencies of the early 
20th century which culminated in such movements as Bergsonism, Psycho- 
Analysis, and in Whitehead's philosophy of organism. In spite of a 
marked preoccupation with medieval universalism, and in spite of certain 
classical preferences in literature and art, Read has always demanded 
complete freedom for the emotions. His Bergsonian belief in the creative 
virtue of unhampered emotion has led him to support the surrealist school 
of art in later years. Lastly, there is a utopian element in Read's political 
thought as expounded in Poetry and Anarchism that should be evident 
to every one who tries but for a moment to imagine Read's programme of 
doing entirely away with permanent administration (which appears to 


't See G. Hellmann, Ideen und Krafte in der englischen Nachkriegsjugend (Breslau, 


1959). The author analyses very convincingly the causes of the discontent that is 
typical of the modern generation: they are biological, economical and psychological. 
The last may be doubtful, but the other two are beyond any question correctly diagnosed 
and explained ; 
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him only in the form and under the name of a ‘parasitic bureaucracy’ ),-and 
having public affairs settled by workers who are “working according to 
their abilities and receiving according to their needs’12, The only 
explanation of this apparent lack of practical sense which seems plausible 
is this, that Read has voluntarily shut himself out from public affairs 
during all the years since the War, limiting his attention to his professional 
and literary activities. 

Middleton Murry’s case is even more difficult to understand. In his 
book God, Being an Introduction to the Science of Metabiology (1929) 
he denied Christianity its reason for existence, opening thus a path for a 
new religion. This new religion was expounded in The Necessity of 
Communism (1932). In 1939, however, Murry took orders and_ has 
returned to an orthodox belief. But there is reason to believe that his 
orthodoxy is of a peculiar kind and liable to unexpected developments. 
On the whole, Murry's Communism shows one important analogy with 
that of Herbert Read: its immediate cause is the same that brought about 
Auden’s and the young poets’ conversion to Marxism, but its informing 
spirit belongs to an earlier epoch. 

Like Murry and Read, Wyndham Lewis thought at first that the future 
belonged to Communism: “‘As one of the assumptions that underlie what 
I write, I believe in the eventual success, in one form or another, of 
Communism’’13, A short time later, however, he prophesied the success 
of Hitler, and in 1935 he thought it an undoubted fact that the general 
trend of European politics was going in the opposite direction. He 
emphasized this idea in order to give greater force to his satire of the 
salon Communists in England: ‘To bear in mind the nature of the European 
background is essential, in order to realize how peculiarly national and 
local is the leftwingism of the English intellectual, student, and newspaper- 
man’ 14, In his book Count Your Dead: They Are Alive! (1937) he 
opposes the sanity of the Fascist countries to the foolishness of the foreign 
policy of the democracies. Wyndham Lewis has always prided himself 
on being an outsider and his support of Fascism is not grounded on a 
clear apprehension of the issues, indeed the facts with which he enforces 
his views are very often inaccurate or exaggerated, but rather on his 
militant individualism. He cannot, therefore, be called a Fascist, he is 
foremost an artist whose deepest convictions are not affected by any 
political doctrines that may be en vogue. He probably still believes what 
he said in 1931, that ‘‘for an artist to be a politician is the worst of all 
possible philistinisms” 15. In this belief he is at one with Murry and Read. 
Their common attitude which distinguishes them from the young Left- 
‘Wing writers is characterised by their insistence on the high place of art to 
which the practical man has no access and by their critical judgment of 
any political doctrine. A precise description of this attitude is given by 
T. S. Eliot who writes: “People are annoyed by finding that you are not 
on their side; and if you are not, they prefer you to surrender yourself 

/ to the other: if you can see the merits, as well as the faults of the parties 


12. Op. cit., p. 87. 
a3 The Diabolical Principle and The Dishpean bie Spectator (1931), p. 147. 
14 “First-Aid for the Unorthodox”. London Mercury, May, 1935, p. 27-32. 


13 The Diabolical Principle, p. 121. 
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to which you do not belong, that is still worse. Anyone who is not 
enthusiastic about the fruits of liberalism must be unpopular with the 
anglo-saxon majority. So far as I can see, Mr. Lewis is defending the 
detached observer. The detached observer, by the way, is likely to be 
anything—but a dispassionate observer; he probably suffers more acutely 
than the various apostles of immediate action. The detached observers are 
in theory the philosophers, the scientists, the artists, and the Christians. 
But most of the people who profess to represent one or another of these 
categories, are more or less implicated in the politics of their time and 


place’ 16, 
x * * 


The Communist ideology as compared with other, less modern sources 
of inspiration, presents a twofold critical interest: as a philosophical 
system pretending to have certain original notions on the nature of the 
beautiful in general and on the social réle of the artist in particular, and 
as an emotional centre of feelings of pity, solidarity, heroism, and courage. 
The case is very much the same as with a great deal of religious poetry. 
The critic has to distinguish between the doctrinal and the emotional 
significance of the poem. In Left-Wing poetry one distinguishes between 
propaganda and art, though propaganda itself, just like religious belief, 
can possess poetical qualities. 

The result, then, of the foregoing survey seems to be this. The 
contemporary movement of Left-Wing literature in England is far from 
being a literary movement of a uniform character. The only element 
common to all of its members consists in the fact that the general situation 
of the country about 1930 made it for each of them necessary to adopt 
an attitude of strong opposition to the prevailing system of economics. 
Apart from this common origin in a concrete historical event, there are 
many differences to be noted. These differences may be grouped most 
conveniently under three heads, differences of age, of political creed, and 
of poetic temperament. 

There is, first, the deep division that separates the older generation, 
here represented by Lewis, Murry, and Read, from the Post-post-War 
generation of Auden and Spender. Although both groups have similar 
political views, they nevertheless differ fundamentally in most other 
respects17, The older men are grounding their opposition to the 
capitalist system on quite different principles from those of their younger 
contemporaries. They cling to individualistic and humanist ideas which 
are rooted in an earlier age and which are rejected by the following 
generation. They are, in fact, trying to make a compromise between the 
old ideals of liberty and cultural refinement of the Post-War period and 
the necessity for practical revolutionary attitudes. They represent the 
type of detached but not dispassionate observer, and they are therefore 
condemned by the younger generation. These younger men, on the other 
hand, are of no divided minds. Of the spiritual heritage of their elders 


16 The Criterion, April 1938. Quoted by H. G. Porteus in a review of the Wyndham 
Lewis number of Twentieth Century Verse, p. 592. 
11 The thesis by Herr Hellmann quoted above distinguishes clearly between the two 


generations (see p. 24), and he illustrates the distinction with a larger number 
books, and facts than it is possible to do here. : ope 
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they have only taken what can be used to direct political action, Their 
revolutionary attitude is one of optimism, virility, and hardness. In many 
instances they have shown an unreflected will to action which seems raw 
and little short of stupid to the older men, if it does not inspire them with 
a secret admiration and bewilderment. 

The second principle of division consists in adherence to a political 
programme. There are, roughly, four groups to be distinguished. Firstly, 
there are those who submit completely to the Communist doctrine even 
if they do not actually become members of the party. Many of them 
have fought in Spain and are dead, others continue to write and to exercise 
a political activity. Secondly, there are those who accept Communism 
with reservations, and give it an individualist interpretation in literature, 
but are willing to support it in politics. This is the group to which the 
most important people belong, namely the young poets. There is a very 
great difference between Cornford and Caudwell, who belong to the first 
group, and Auden and Michael Roberts, who belong to the second. Then 
there is a third group consisting of those who, like Murry and Read, accept 
only a very personal kind of Communism mostly of their own invention. 
And lastly, there are those who, like a great many English writers, adopt 
various socialist theories. These are the malcontents from the Centre and 
even the Right, like, for instance, Aldous Huxley or, at times, J. B. Priestley. 
It would appear that the division between the Post-War and the Post- 
post-War generation separates also groups one and two from groups 
three and four. The adherence to Communism seems, therefore, largely 
a question of age and education. 

A third cause of difference between all these exponents of Left-Wing 
literature is to be found in their individual artistic temperaments and their 
biographies. This division cuts across all other points of similarity. Thus 
we see in Stephen Spender, for instance, a poet whose style is often more 
traditionally ‘poetic’ than that of Herbert Read who, though he is fifteen 
years older and is by so much nearer the time when the romantic tradition 
in verse prevailed, writes in an extremely ‘modernist’ style. 

When it will be possible to survey the whole movement from a greater 
distance in time, the first and the third kind of qualifications enumerated 
above will no doubt be those of greatest importance to the literary historian. 
Differences of doctrine, even differences of practical action on behalf of 
one’s doctrine or belief, will appear negligible, and the only values that 
remain are values of personal achievement in poetry, that is, in the creation 
of new word-patterns, new rhythms, new styles. However, as a preparation 
for the work of the critic and the literary historian, it is indispensable that 
we should examine the whole movement as what it appears to be, that is, 
as a movement of a primarily political and economic significance. 


Geneva. H. W. HauserMann. 
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Notes and News 


Expanded Tenses 


Jespersen’s explanation of the difference between what he calls the simple 
and the expanded tenses in English! seems to me to be not entirely 
satisfactory. He says that the expanded tenses ‘‘call the attention more 
specially to time than the simple tenses, which speak of nothing but the 
action or state itself’; but contains in “this box contains books’ expresses 
clearly present time although not in the expanded form, and other verbs like 
prefer, recognise, resemble, etc. also have this peculiarity. This would 
suggest that it is not the time relation only which makes the difference 
in use. Jespersen himself acknowledges that to sentences like “he was 
always doing that” his theory of frame-time cannot always be applied. 
I should therefore like to offer another explanation for the criticism of 
grammarians. 

Phenomena may be regarded from two aspects, which may be 
conveniently called the static and dynamic aspects. From the static aspect 
phenomena are regarded as complete, absolute, and permanent: from the 
dynamic aspect they are regarded as incomplete, relative, and transitory. 
To take an example, in ‘the sun rises in the east” the phenomenon of the 
rising of the sun is regarded as complete, absolute, and permanent: in 
“the sun is rising’ the phenomenon is regarded as incomplete, relative (to 
each individual observing it), and transitory. The simple form thus 
indicates the static aspect, and the form composed cf the participle in 
-ing conjugated with the verb-to be, the dynamic aspect. 

Some phenomena, however, do not admit of being regarded from both 
aspects. Thus, in the sentence quoted above, “the box contains books.” 
the phenomenon can only be regarded from its static aspect: it does not 
idmit of :completion, nor is it relative or transitory: the box either contains 
books or does not contain books. Again, there arc phenomena which, 
though ordinarily only viewed from the static aspect, can also on occasion 
be viewed from the dynamic aspect. Thus ‘I love’ in I love my wife” 
is. used in the static aspect because the phenomenon is regarded as 
permanent, or, at any rate, not susceptible of constant change. It is 
possible in reference to a very fickle individual, nevertheless. to ask ‘“who 
is he loving now ?” the use of the dynamic form indicating the transitoriness 
of the phenomenon as far as the person referred to is concerned. 

The incompletion expressed by the dynamic form is very prominent in 
all the examples given by Jespersen. Thus, in the examples quoted from 
Palmer's Grammar of Colloquial English, “he hasn't been speaking since 
three o'clock (but only since half-past three)’ and “‘he hasn't spoken 
since three o'clock," it is plain that the first is rather a rougn answer to the 
mild assertion “he has been speaking since three o'clock.” the hasn’t in the 
counter-assertion being stressed as denoting contradiction. This seems to 
have led Jespersen astray, for Palmer's intention was evidently to contrast 
hasnt been speaking in the one sentence with hasn't spoken in the other. 
that is to compare the dynamic and static forms. the first indicating that 


1 Jespersen: Modern English Grammar. Part IV. Ch, XI. NIIL NIV. 
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the speaking is incomplete, i.e. that it is still going on, and the other that 
it is complete. 

The dynamic forms are also used to express repeated action of the 
same kind. Thus, in ‘you're always finding fault with me” the dynamic 
form indicates that the series of phenomena never reaches an end 
(completion), that is the phenomenon is always being repeated. ‘He is 
always doing that” means that he does it again and again without reaching 
an end. In “he is always thinking of other people; he never thinks of 
himself,” the is thinking denotes repeated action, but it would be illogical 
to use the dynamic form in the latter part of the sentence, as the phenomenon 
is there negated and therefore not repeated. It is to be noted that when 
the time of the action is limited, the static form is used. “He always 
asks me to dinner when I meet him.” Here the limiting clause when I 
meet him makes the phenomenon of asking complete and not repetitive 
outside of the limits of when I meet him. Repeated action may also be 
expressed by contrasting phenomena, the dynamic forms being naturally 
used: “When children are doing nothing, they are doing mischief’; ‘“‘when 
Yeobright was not with Eustacia he was sitting slavishly over his books: 
when he was not reading he was meeting her; if he was not walking 
he was working.” 

“Whenever I see him he quarrels with somebody” and “whenever I see 
him he is quarrelling with somebody,” examples given by Palmer, show 
clearly the difference between the static and dynamic aspects. The first 
indicates that the quarrelling is limited to the time “when I see him”; the 
second that the quarrelling is repetitive and never ending. In sentences 
like “he was darning a stocking ... as he darned he smoked a pipe,” the 
phenomenon of darning is regarded from both aspects, first as a transitory, 
incomplete action, and then as an action complete and permanent. 

Jespersen contrasts “you can tell me the story while we eat’ and “‘you 
can tell me the story while we are eating,” the first, he thinks, indicating 
something in the future and the latter something in the present, the eating 
having already begun. The application of my theory of the two aspects 
would here confirm the meanings attached by Jespersen to the two phrases, 
though perhaps it would be to extract too high a degree of refinement from 
expressions having practically the same meaning. This meaning would 
be better conveyed moreover by “you can tell me the story afterwards 
while we're eating’’ and “‘let’s hear the story now while we're eating,” the 
dynamic forms being used in both cases to express transitory actions. 

Examples which Jespersen acknowledges cannot always be fitted easily 
into his frame-time theory can be easily explained by the theory I advance. 
Thus ‘‘you are always thinking of that” expresses by the dynamic form the 
repetition of a phenomenon which is never complete. Compare “you always 
think of everything,” where think of equals remember and is naturally used 
in its static form, since the phenomenon of remembering is not an incomplete 
action. In “ink that was every day losing more and more of its ancient 
blackness” the transitoriness of the phenomenon is expressed by the dynamic 
form. If the frame-time theory were applied the frame would have to 
be so large as to be practically non-existent. 

Again, in the cases where the two aspects are used side by side without 
one fitting into the other, the change of aspect also conveys a change of 
standpoint. In “I am always saying what I should not say; in fact I usually 
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say what I really think,’ we have first the dynamic form used to express 
repetitive action, and then the static form (‘I usually say ) expressing the 
complete phenomenon. (Note that usually seems to be only used with 
the static form as expressing permanent phenomena.) In ‘‘she always 
dreams of running water” we have the static form because the phenomenon 
of dreaming only comes under certain conditions, so that the sentence 
really means “when she dreams, she always dreams of running water, 
the phenomenon being thus regarded as limited to certain times. (Compare 
“he always asks me to dinner when I meet him.) In “‘she is always 
dreaming of running water’ the word dreaming is not meant in a literal 
sense, but indicates thinking in a dreamy manner, thus not being limited 
to any fixed time but resembling a repetitive phenomenon. In “she always 
speaks candidly on such points” the static form is used because the meaning 
is that ‘when she speaks on such points, she always speaks candidly,” the 
time of the phenomenon being thus limited. “She is always speaking 
candidly on such points” would convey the idea of repetitive action and 
would be meaningless in such a context. 

Jespersen says that ‘‘verbs denoting a state which generally lasts for some 
time, like sit, stand, lie, hang are very often found in the simple tenses 
with the same meaning as the expanded forms.” He therefore thinks that 
it matters very little whether stood or was standing is used, or hung or 
was hanging. This does not seem to be quite correct. “He was standing 
by the window when I entered the room” has a different meaning from 
“he stood by the window when I entered the room,” the latter implying 
that the phenomena of entering and standing followed each other, instead 
of one being contained in the other as the first example implies. In the 
example, ‘‘she kept the purse in a bag which hung upon her arm by a 
heavy chain,’” hung may not be equivalent to was hanging as Jespersen 
thinks, but may be meant to convey the meaning that the bag was habitually 
hung upon her arm: that is to say, hung is here used in the static aspect 
as a permanent and not as a transitory phenomenon. 

An interesting example quoted by Jespersen from Macaulay is ‘“‘that 
great Queen has now been lying two hundred and thirty years in Henry 
the Seventh’s chapel.” Why did Macaulay write has been lying instead of 
has lain, the latter form, Jespersen notes, now falling out of use. Perhaps 
this is because of the confusion between lie and lay and the fear of making 
a mistake. However, it seems more probable that Macaulay regarded the 
phenomenon of death from the point of view of Christian theology as 
transitory and therefore used the dynamic form. In “as he sat, waiting 
for his meal, he sat so still that he might have been sitting for his portrait,” 
evidently the first two sats are regarded from the static aspect as complete 
actions, and the been sitting from the dynamic aspect as a transitory action. 

Jespersen says that in speaking of psychological states, such as feel, 
know, like, love, hate, etc., the simple tenses only are generally used. I 
have already pointed out a case where love can be used in both aspects. 
Jespersen quotes “I’m feeling a little cold’ as denoting a transitory feeling. 
The same is the case in “I'm pitying him’ and “it's not a job I'm liking,” 
although Jespersen seems to think that there is nothing transitory about the 
last expression. It might however be paraphrased “I’m not liking it yet 
but I expect I shall get to like it in course of time.” In ‘while I was 
mourning her she was loving another,” we have two phenomena going on 
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contemporaneously, the dynamic form being naturally used to express 
incomplete action. Jespersen notes that “in speaking of a transitory feeling 
we say he is in love with her rather than he is loving her,” but here he 
seems to be mistaken, for ‘he is in love. with her’ does not express a 
transitory feeling. It expresses a permanent feeling just as much as “he 
loves her,”’ and it is because ‘‘he is loving her” expresses a transitory feeling 
that it is only used satirically. Again, if we do not say “she is fearing 
him” it is because we regard the fear as permanent and say ‘“‘she fears 
him,’ of which “she is afraid of him” is a variant. Also we do not say 
“he is desiring praise’’ because we do not regard the desire for praise as 
a transitory but as a permanent feeling, which is expressed by “he desires 
praise,” or by its variant ‘he is desirous of praise.” 

It is noteworthy that Jespersen says that see, hear, smell are generally 
used in the simple forms because “they denote one single act of perception,” 
— that is they express complete phenomena. The list of verbs given by 
Palmer as generally only used in the simple (static) form also express 
the same completeness and permanence, although they can mostly be used 
in the expanded (dynamic) form to express an incomplete series of similar 
phenomena, as in “‘you're always doubting my word”: “he’s always differing 
from his colleagues,” etc. 

To sum up, Jespersen’s theory of frame-time seems to me not to be an 
explanation but only a result of the different aspects under which 
phenomena are regarded. Frame-time occurs when two phenomena 
regarded from different aspects are brought together. But in ‘‘she was 
sewing while he was reading” no frame can be formed. In “‘the sun rises 
in the east,’ where we have universal time and not present time, although 
the forms of the verb coincide in the two tenses, we cannot construct a 
frame because there is no point of time to enclose in it.2 


Himeji State College, THOMAS SATCHELL. 
Japan. 


University Appointments. Dr. H. W. Hausermann, who contributes 
an article to this number, has been appointed Professor of English at 
Geneva. Dr. Hausermann has recently published Studien zur Englischen 
Literaturkritik 1910-30 (Bochum-Langendreer, 1938, 244 pp.) 

Professor S. B. Liljegren, of the University of Greifswald, has been 
appointed Professor of English at Uppsala as successor to the late Professor 
R. E. Zachrisson. 


2 In using the term “aspect” I do not intend to imply that the expanded and 
unexpanded tenses in English coincide with the perfective and imperfective aspects of the 
verb in Russian. There is, however, sufficient similarity to make the use of the term 
Jespersen, in his Philosophy of Grammar (Ch. xx, p. 287), classifying the 
aspects, notes that two of them describe the functions of the unexpanded and expanded 
tenses in English. I can only feel surprised that he did not seek an explanation of these 
tenses in this direction rather than in that of frametime, which he acknowledges does not 


explain all their uses. 


significant. 
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The Battle of Brunanburh. Edited by AtistaiR CAMPBELL. 
xvi + 168 pp. London: William Heinemann. 1938. 10/6 net. 


“This edition of the Battle of Brunanburh aims in the first place at the 
linguistic interpretation of the poem. The readings of all the MSS. are 
fully recorded, and their relationship is studied in some detail. A critical 
text based on that study is presented. The language and metre of the 
poem are fully considered from all points of view in the Notes and in the 
first three sections of the Introduction. It is also attempted to clarify the 
matter of the poem by an adequately documented account of the wars of 
Ethelstan and Eadmund with the Norsemen, to indicate the place of the 
poem in Old English literature, and to assess its literary value. For the 
convenience of readers, many documents bearing on the battle are reprinted 
in the appendices. 

No attempt is made to decide the famous question of the locality of 
Brunanburh. The evidence bearing on that question, is, however, examined 
with some care, and it is hoped that this examination will be of service to 
any who may in the future attempt to solve the problem.” 

These extracts from the Preface indicate briefly the chief contents of 
the volume, and it will be enough to draw attention to some special features 
and discuss a number of special points in it. The book is an excellent 
contribution to the study of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, and it not only 
sums up the results of earlier work on the poem, but also carries the study 
of it a considerable step forward. 

In the Introduction, Section A carries us beyond Plummer in the analysis 
of the history of the Chronicle. We know that a chronicle extending to 891 
was made in Alfred's time, and that copies of it were sent out to various 
monasteries, one to Winchester (A), one to Abingdon, of which B and 
C are copies, one perhaps to Ripon (the exemplar of D). From time to 
time continuations were sent out, one covering the time 892-924, another 
the time 925-975. This second Continuation really consisted of two 
documents, the first covering the period 925-955, and our poem is in this 
first part, which was probably written soon after 955. 

As B and C go back to one common original, we have three texts to 
consider, A, B-C, and D. A comparison shows that though in later MSS.., 
B-C and D in many cases agree on readings better than those of A. The 
original of B and C seems to have been a good copy. The inferior readings 
common to B-C and D (guman for guma |. 18, and brade brimu for brad 
brimu |. 71) cause the editor some trouble. He suggests that the copies 
sent to Abingdon and the North were derived from a copy that introduced 
these errors. May not the Abingdon copy have been sent on north after 
being copied? Both errors are slight and easily explained. Guman may 
be due to anticipation of the n of norberne. Brade is the correct weak form, 
which may have been used alternatively with brad; ofer brade brimu is a 
correct B-verse. Cf. brade rice in Beowulf. . 

The metre of the poem is fully discussed, and all the lines are arranged 
after Sievers’s system. I cannot agree with the editor's analysis of eft Ira 
land 56, which he ‘takes to be a B-verse. I definitely make it a D-verse. 
The adverb surely has a stronger stress than land. 
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Section D deals with the poem as history and the site of the battle. The 
editor correctly takes the Anlaf of the poem to have been Anlaf son of 
Guth frith. For the section dealing with the account of the battle in the 
Annals of Clonmacnoise he would have done well to consult Marstrander’s 
Det norske sprogs historic i Irland, 1915 (e.g. on Sittricke Galey and Aricke 
me Brithe). Of particular interest is naturally the discussion of the site 
of the battle. he editor gives us the complete material, which is very 
valuable to have collected. Naturally one expects the battle to have been 
fought somewhere on or near the west coast, but it is by no means impossible 
that Anlaf's fleet may have sailed round Scotland and attacked the east 
coast, and the statement of Florence of Worcester that Anlaf entered the 
Humber at the beginning of the invasion is conceivably correct. This of 
course renders the localization still more difficult than if we certainly 
had to look for the site in the west. 

The correct form of the name is doubtless Briinanburh, not Brunnanbuch. 
This is corroborated by the alternative name Bruningafeld in two OE 
charters. The editor looks upon these charters as spurious and belonging 
to the 12th century. I see no reason why they may not be genuine, and I 
am inclined to belicve that the battle was known by the two names of 
Brunanburh and Bruningafeld. The latter does not look to me like a 
made-up form. An open space near Brunanburh may have been called 
~Bruningafeld. ‘Vhis alternative name should be borne in mind; it may 
help in locating the site. Aéthelwerd’s Brunandun is doubtless Brendon 
in Somerset, which must once have been so called. Brunan BCS 476, 
mentioned p. 61 note 3, is Brown near Brendon (see my Dict. of Engl. Pl. 
Names, under Brendon). The battle can hardly have been fought at 
Brendon; Ethelwerd seems to have made a wrong guess. 

Of the identifications suggested so far, the most plausible one seems to 
ine to be Burnley in Lancs., though I do not believe it to be correct. Burnley 
very likely has as first element a river-name Brine ‘brown river’ (see 
PNia). Near Burnley is Brownside, and the Brun was very likely once 
Brine. I do not think the identification with Bromborough in Cheshire 
that has been suggested is correct. The early spellings of that name 
regularly show a monosyllabic form, e.g. Brunburg, Brumburh 1155, 
Brombur ¢ 1160, Brunburg 1154-89. Brun-, Bran- is a common early form 
of names containing OE brém, as Branfort 1086 DB, Branfordia 1158-62 
ChR (Bramford Suff.), Brunfelle 1086 DB (Broomfield So).  Brom- 
borough has OE brém as first element. 

The discussion of the account of the Battle of Vinheithr in Egil’s Saga 
seems to me to dispose finally of the Saga as a trustworthy authority for 
the localization of the Battle of Brunanburh. 

A few remarks may be added on the valuable Notes. 

The crux of the poem is the passage ll. 12b-13a: feld dannede secgas 
hwate A, feld dennade (dennode) secga swate BC D. Secga swate is 
clearly the correct reading, but dennade (dennede) remains as obscure as 
before. The editor alters to dunnade ‘became dark’, following Madden 
and others. Dennade or dennode must be the correct reading; the straight- 
forward dunnade would not have been made into a meaningless dennade. 
Moreover dunnade gives no good meaning. The addition sidpan sunne 
up ... glad ofer grundas ... 05 sie epele gesceaft sah to sefle, i.e. ‘from 
sunrise till sunset, does not go with a verb meaning ‘became dark’. The 
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verb must be durative. The best explanation so far is Holthausen’s in his 
Ae. Et. Worterbuch, where he suggests an OE dennian ‘to flow’, related 
to Sanskrit dhanvati ‘flows’. 

The statement that OE Unlaf occurs only once may be literally true, 
but the form occurs in the place-name Anlaby (note on |. 26). — The 
editor takes the form flotan (1. 32) to be a mistake for flotena and changes 
it into that against all the MSS. But flota also means ‘fleet’ and ‘crew of 
a fleet’. The correct explanation is in Bosworth-Toller (Suppl.). — In the 
note on 1. 35 the editor, like some other English scholars, writes Hafsfjord 
instead of Hafrsfjord. 

The book can be heartily recommended as a thoroughly sound and 
scholarly piece of work. It has been impossible in this review to do full 
justice to the store of valuable information it contains. 


Lund. EILerT EKWALL. 


The Mirror for Magistrates. Edited from original Texts in 
the Huntington Library by Lity B. CAMPBELL. 554 pages. 
Cambridge: At the University Press, 1938. 42 sh. net. 


The Complaint of Henry, Duke of Buckingham. Including the 
Induction, or, Thomas Sackville’s Contribution to the Mirror 
for Magistrates. Edited from the Author's Manuscript with 
Introduction, Notes, and Collation, with the first printed edition 
by MarcurritE Hearsgey. VIII + 139 pages. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1936. 9 sh. net. 


Since Joseph Haslewood edited the Mirror for Magistrates in 1815, no 
further edition has appeared, though no publication of the 16th century 
except the works of John Skelton needed so much a modern critical edition. 
In the case of the Mirror, with the progressive and cumulative way of 
its appearance, an unusual amount of careful philolugical consideration 
was necessary for the preparation of a critical text. 

When Miss Campbell discovered a unique collection of the various 
parts of the Mirror in the Huntington Library a few years ago, the 
authorities of the Library appointed her to publish a new edition of the 
Mirror from their copies, of which a description is given in Appendix A. 
Choosing the earliest printed text of each part Miss Campbell has reprinted 
the text of the first edition of 1559 and the additions to the original Mirror 
in 1563, in 1578, and in 1587. With these she has carefully collated the 
later texts to show the enlargements and changes, but without trying to 
make corrections. At the same time she gives a number of photostatic 
reproductions and ordinary reprints of titlepages which are made for the 
first time accessible from a rare and scattered material. 

The amount of labour Miss Campbell had to spend on her work is 
apparent in her Introduction (pp. 3-60) which, however, in spite of all 
its bibliographical learning, is full of refreshing sparks of irony. First 
of all she gives a sketch of the complicated printing of the Mirror, from 
Wayland’s letters patent granted him by Queen Mary in 1553 to the 
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edition of 1587, the last to follow the original plan. Most of the 
conclusions are gathered from the titlepages and from the various statements 
of the first editor, William Baldwin. Miss Campbell, whose former studies 
of the Mirror are well known, solves a good many questions about the 
additions and omissions of tragedies in the later editions. 

Her account of the authors of the Mirror contains valuable information 
in spite of its shortness. From her knowledge of 16th century records 
and chronicles she throws new and cautious light on Baldwin’s connexion 
with his publishers, on the career of George Ferrers, on Phaer as author 
of the tragedy of Owen Glendower, on Sackville adapting the purpose 
and the method of the Mirror to dramatic writing in Gorboduc, on 
Churchyard’s reproachful utterances against Baldwin between 1573 and 
1593, on the ambition of the young lawyer, Dolman, and on the connection 
of Holinshed with the Mirror. 

Further on Miss Campbell, who already in 1916 published a lecture 
(unknown to me) about “Tudor conceptions of History and Tragedy in 
the Mirror’, tries to show that the Mirror teaches in its tragedies and its 
prose expositions the Calvinistic doctrine of the divine right of kings as 
vice-regents of God and at the same time the accountability of kings to 
God. She finds the proof for that theory in the use of the term magistrate 
in Norton's translation (1561) of the Jnstitutiones. Even if that is true, 
it does not, according to our opinion, exclude the attitude of the authors of 
the Mirror towards government from being in the main mediaeval, especially 
as they do not avail themselves of the more progressive and democratic 
views of Calvin. History is first of all for Baldwin what it was for 
Lydgate: the great storehouse from which he chooses his material to prove 
his moral and religious convictions as regards the fall of the proud and 
wicked. That Baldwin’s views were primarily founded on mediaeval 
theology may be easily shown by his Treatise of Moral Philosophy 
(1577), where Philosophy is called ‘‘Scripture’s Interpreter’, by the 
discussions about God in the Mirror, especially before the tragedy of Jack 
Cade (p. 170) or by his use of the goddess Fortuna. Though we concede 
that the tragedies omitted in the Mirror are often of more importance from 
the historical point of view than are those which are included, it has still 
to be proved that the tragedies were selected and modified by the 
contributors according to the above-named political doctrine of Calvin. 
Miss Campbell’s theory that in the Mirror is seen a transfer of the function 
of political teaching from the historian to the poet seems to us true only 
in a limited way, certainly not more than in some of the Moralities in the 
beginning of the century. To me the new spirit of the Renaissance is 
recognized first of all in the way in which Baldwin arouses the interest 
of the reader in his own person, in his friends, and in the progress of 
their work (cp. the frame-work of Thomas More’s Utopia and of some 
of the Italian collections of novelle). 

Miss Campbell declines to have anything to do with the later volumes 
of the Mirror, with Higgins’ so-called. First Part (1574), with Blenner- 
hasset’s so-called Second Part (1578) and least of all with the edition 
of the Mirror of 1609-10 by Richard Niccols, because she believes Niccols 
“to have played Colley Cibber to the Mirror”. Miss C. is certainly right 
in saying that the Mirror of 1610, which includes the whole sweep of 
English history, has become something different from the original plan; 
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still, I am of the opinion that a companion-volume to hers, containing the 
additional parts of the Mirror up to 1610, would be welcome to students 
of English literature for many reasons. A comparison of the later parts 
with the earlier ones of the Mirror would allow the reader to follow the 
changes of the Elizabethan mind in a most illuminating way. He would 
be able to correct and supplement some of the views which Farnham holds 
about the Mirror in his otherwise valuable publication “The mediaeval 
Heritage of Elizabethan Tragedy (1936)". He would be able to trace 
the gradual fading-away of the moral basis in the Mirror and the awakening 
of the thirst of the Renaissance for glory achieved by virtue and of the 
hyperbolic self-praise of the tragic heroes. Nothing can be more interesting 
than to see how Niccols is constantly hampered by the original plan of 
the Mirror and by the former type of tragedy, to compare his tragedy 
of Richard III with that of Segar in the edition of 1563 or his tragedy 
of King Arthur with that by Lydgate in the Falls of Princes. But these 
are only things “devoutly to be wished” and which are not meant to lessen 
the merit of Miss C.’s scholarly and beautifully printed volume, of which 
the editors of the Huntington Library Publications may be justly proud. 


Miss Campbell's edition of the Mirror has been preceded by Mar- 
guerite Hearsey’s careful edition of the Complaint of Henry, Duke 
of Buckingham, including Sackville’s Induction, from a MS. in St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, which Miss H. has been fortunate enough to discover. 
Though she is not able to make out whether among the various hands 
which took part in the writing of the MS. the hand of Sackville himself 
is to be found or whether this particular MS. was the copy actually used 
by the printer of the Mirror, she proves convincingly that we have in 
the MS. an authentic author’s text with nearly one hundred hitherto 
unknown lines. Miss H.'s discussion of the life of Sackville shows him 
to have been in his early twenties when he wrote the poem. Her doubts 
concerning Sackville’s having been a member of the Inner Temple have 
been meanwhile settled by Miss Campbell's investigations. Useful 
suggestions are given about the connexions of Sackville’s poem with 
Gorboduc and about his unknown sonnets being among the anonymous ones 
in Tottel’'s Miscellany. 

In an extensive Commentary (p. 93-125) Miss H. shows how far the 
new-found MS. version helps us to correct the text of the Mirror. Besides 
that, she points out the differences in the arrangement of the stanzas, 
compares the order of the descriptions in the poem with Vergil’s Aeneid 
and suggests further sources and parallels. Altogether her study is a 
valuable contribution to the vexed problems of the Mirror. 


Freiburg i. Br. FRIEDRICH BRIE, 
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Studies in Seventeenth-Century Imagery. Volume I. By 
Mario Praz. (Volume 3 of Studies of the Warburg Institute, 
edited by Fritz Saxl.) Pp. [1]-223. London: The Warburg 
Institute. 1939, 


During the past twenty years it has been increasingly recognized that the 
literature of the seventeenth century cannot be understood without a 
knowledge of the contemporary emblem books; but except for Prof. Mario 
Praz, who in 1934 published the Italian edition of this book as Studi sul 
Concettismo, no scholar has ventured into the field. There have been 
studies of individual emblem writers and incidental accounts of emblem 
literature as part of more extensive works, for example, in Ludwig Volk- 
mann's Bilderschriften der Renaissance (1923), M. Funck’s Le Livre Belge 
a Gravures (1925), and Adolf Spamer’s Das Kleine Andachtsbild (1930). 
The expectation that the subject might be more thoroughly treated in the 
final volume of Raimond van Marle’s Iconographie de l'Art Profane was 
dashed by the author's untimely death in 1936. Prof. Praz’s book remains, 
therefore, the only one about emblems of all types, and scholars everywhere 
have reason to be grateful for this amplified English translation. 

The emblem is of peculiar importance in the seventeenth century because 
it springs from the same source as the conceit; every poetical image contains 
a potential emblem, and, conversely, many emblems have suggested poetical 
images. Prof. Praz finds their origin in the epigram: the epigram illustrates 
an object, the emblem illustrates an epigram. ‘The two are therefore 
complementary, so much so that many epigrams in the Greek Anthology 
written for statues are emblems in all but name,” and so it is not surprising 
to find that Alciati turned to the Anthology for more than a quarter of 
his emblems. Ultimately, of course, as Volkmann showed, the emblem 
can be traced to the fifteenth-century humanists’ preoccupation with 
Egyptian hieroglyphs; but this strain developed into the more enigmatic 
impresa or device, while the simpler type of emblem finally grew obvious 
to the point of banality. 

The distinction between emblem and device is a vague one, and Prof. 
Praz wisely contents himself with remarking that ‘‘the device is to the 
emblem what the classical is to the romantic.’ The Aldine dolphin and 
the salamander of Francis I are familiar examples of the device. Always 
more concise and formal than the emblem and not ‘‘so transparent that 
every mean mechanic may understand it’, the device is a symbolical picture 
interpreted by a brief motto, usually in a different language from the 
author's. Originating in France in the Middle Ages, it was brought to 
Italy about 1500, where it became the rage in the Italian academies. A vast 
literature accumulated about it, and the minute rules drawn up for its 
makers provoked interminable disputes. 


Shall we be accused of exaggerating [asks Prof. Praz] if we say that while Platonism 
in the sixteenth century had dwindled to treatises on love and to the idle and more or less 
paradoxical questions discussed in them for the uses of polite conversation, Aristotelian 
dialectics had in the same way degenerated into argument, no longer over theological 
matters, as in the Middle Ages, but over witty pastimes such as devices, which, through 
a curious distortion of perspective, were deemed superior to all other spiritual productions ? 


Both emblem and device owed their appeal to the prevailing taste for the 
marvellous. It is unfortunate in this connection that Prof. Praz should 
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have overlooked Allardyce Nicoll’s Stuart Masques and the Renaissance 
Stage (1937), wherein a whole chapter entitled “Court Hieroglyphicks”’ 
is devoted to the influence of emblems and devices upon the intermezzi 
and the English masques. Prof. Nicoll writes: 


It were_by no means too much to say that in the masque the fashion for the courtly 
impresa and for the emblem-book reached its completest expression ... In the impresa and 
in the masque alike the quality of meraviglia, or wonder, was called for — the exciting 
of that admiration aimed at in the entire spectacle .... The audience gathered at Whitehall, 
trained in the study of emblem and impresa, alive to all the “significant signes,” can 
have looked upon the masques as nothing but a series of living emblems or have listened 
to their verses as aught else than a string of mottoes. 


Prof. Praz is at his best in describing those most entertaining little books, 
the love emblems. The Alexandrian Cupid had appeared in the earliest 
collections of Alciati and his followers; but it was in Holland at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century that the type reached its fullest development. 
Prof. Praz selects two of the most famous books, Heinsius’ Emblemata 
Amatoria and Venius’ Amorum Emblemata for careful analysis, tracing the 
pictures to their prototypes in Alciati, La Perriére, or Scéve, and the verses 
to Ovid, Propertius, or Petrarch. Through the knotty questions of priority 
that arise where imitation was the rule he leads the way with admirable 
clarity. It is impossible to agree with his implication that the reversal of 
plates arose from an effort to conceal plagiarism or to introduce into 
the pictures ‘‘as much alteration as was necessary to differentiate them.” 
(pp. 117, 44). In copying a print the engraver either traced the design 
or drew it freehand upon the copper plate, inevitably reversing it in the 
new print. On one of the emblems in Edward Benlowes’ Theophila (facing 
p. 51) the engraver has copied even the plate number so that it appears 
on the print as a 4 reversed. If the design contained words or lettering 
the copyist had to insert them backwards, but he would rarely take such 
pains to prevent Cupid from sowing or even writing with his left hand. 
Though variations might result from his misinterpreting details, especially 
when working from a worn plate, more often the changes were made by 
the author's direction to adapt the picture to different verses. In Quarles’ 
Emblems, of the sixty-nine plates that can be compared with originals at 
least fourteen were deliberately modified to fit Quarles’ poems; sixty-six 
have been reversed. : 

Books of love emblems were widely used as gifts with names and coats 
of arms sometimes inserted in the engraved title page or frontispiece. 
Many were printed in polyglot editions, the Dutch and Latin texts 
accompanied by verses in French or Italian or English. The dramatic 
change that occurred when the Jesuits began to use them for religious 
propaganda is vividly described by Prof. Praz. In the early decades of 
the seventeenth century when the cult of the Infant Jesus was expanding 
prodigiously, they transformed the naked Alexandrine Cupid into a grave 
child wearing modest garments and the halo of Christ. Ovid's Psyche was 
introduced as the Beloved Soul of the Song of Solomon, a book which 
supplied canonical texts sufficiently sensuous to compete with the more 
worldly classical poems. As in the former cases Prof. Praz selects for 
discussion a few of the important books of the new type: Venius’ Amoris 
Divini Emblemata (1615), Van Haeften’s Schola Cordis (1629) and 
Regia Via Crucis (1635), Hugo’s Pia Desideria (1624) and the Jesuit 
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Typus Mundi (1627). The latter two are those from which Quarles drew 
most of his Emblems (1635), an indebtedness which is briefly described at 
the end of this chapter. 

In the new Appendix Prof. Praz collects from various sources examples 
of the influence of emblems on literature, chiefly English. He begins with 
a worth-while caution against attributing every superficial resemblance to 
emblem influence, as Henry Green did in Shakespeare and the Emblem 
Writers (1870); this is the mistake of the enthusiast who forgets -the 
probability of a common source for the similarities he discovers. Among 
the English writers mentioned by Prof. Praz are Lily, Spenser, Sidney, 
Marlowe, Marston, Chapman, Shakespeare, Jonson, Middleton, Webster, 
Burton, Browne, Herbert, Crashaw, Milton, and Bunyan. For the 
eighteenth century only the emblems on Clarissa’s coffin and the imagery 
of Rock of Ages are listed, while Lamb is the solitary name from the 
nineteenth. Of course, these notes will be enormously extended. Bunyan’s 
Divine Emblems, first published in 1686 as Country Rhimes for Children, 
should have been included as well as the exhibitions in the Interpreter’s 
house. So should William Blake's emblem book, The Gates of Paradise 
(1793), which, as Prof. C. B. Tinker pointed out in Painter and Poet 
(1938), contains a number of reminiscences of seventeenth-century 
emblems. And there is much to be said of the emblem’s influence in 
America, where the rather crude works of the author-engraver John W. 
Barber (1798-1885) such 1, The Picture Preacher (1880) were reprinted 
again and again. 

Only widespread ignorance of emblem literature can explain why this 
influence is not more generally recognized. Except in a few collections 
such as the great one of Mr. Allan H. Bright, emblem books cannot be 
studied as a group; other libraries may have most of the books, but there 
is unhappily no bibliography to guide the student to them. A. G, C. 
De Vries’ De Nederlandsche Emblemata (1899), which Prof. Praz is able 
to correct here and there, covers only a part of the field. There is needed 
a comprehensive bibliography of all emblem books, which in addition to 
collations and locations of copies will have brief notes on the subjects of 
the plates and the character of the text together with a complete subject 
index such as Prof. Praz. has given us heze. He remarks more than once 
that the ‘greater part of the history of emblems would result in a mere 
bibliography.” I am sure he does not mean the faint contempt discernible 
in the phrase ‘‘a mere bibliography,” for it would be a colossal task, quite 
worthy of the versatile, energetic, and accurate scholarship for which Prof. 
Praz is known. The Warburg Institute could do no greater service to 
seventeenth-century studies than to foster such a work and issue it as 
handsomely as the present volume. 


Yale University. Gorpon S. Haicur. 


A History of Modern Colloquial English. By Henry CEcIL 
WYLD. ee Edition, with Additions. xviii + 433 pages. 
Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 1936. 8/6. 


The third edition of A History of Modern Colloquial English is a 


verbatim reprint of the second edition, apart from six appendices pp. 299- 
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411, certain corrections and additions in the text, and a Supplementary 
Index to the New Material (pp. 430-33) Appendix I deals with Gill's 
account of English ‘long a’, on which see below. App. II contains various 
notes on vowels of stressed syllables. App. III deals with reduction or loss 
of vowels in unstressed positions (here Milton’s spellings play a prominent 
role). App. IV is devoted to points connected with the consonants. 
Appendices V and VI deal with weak forms of their and strong and weak 
forms of have. The corrected parts can be easily discovered by their 
slightly thinner type, and additional foot-notes generally reach below the 
normal face of the page. 

Professor Wyld’s magnum opus is so well known that it is unnecessary 
to give an account of its contents. Suffice it to say here that after fifteen 
years the book retains its freshness, and that the corrections and additions 
increase its value. On the whole it seems to me that the chapters of a 
more general character, on early English writers, on the main development 
of the English language, and the like, are the best; they are really good 
reading and contain many apt and acute remarks and observations. The 
illustrative extracts from early writers are skilfully chosen. 

I can hardly pass by in silence the vexed question of occasional spellings 
versus orthoepists. Professor Wyld rates the value of the orthoepists very 
low indeed, while he places almost implicit faith in occasional spellings 
in early writings. He remarks (p. 173) on such a first-rate authority as 
Cooper that “he can tell us very little that we cannot learn for ourselves 
from the Verneys and Wentworths.”’ My own opinion is different. The 
orthoepists are the most important authorities, but their statements can 
often be supplemented or corroborated by spellings. Frequently occasional 
spellings give us earlier examples of sound-changes than the orthoepists, 
but we should not be able to judge them, if we had not the orthoepists 
to guide us. Professor Wyld places too great faith in spellings; he seems 
to look upon them as almost phonetical. But early spellings can often be 
explained in more ways than one. The form apon for upon, which by the 
way is found very early (e.g. in Cursor Mundi), need not be due to 
weakening of u-. It may quite well be due to the analogy of prepositions 
and adverbs such as about, above, again(st), anent. I cannot admit that 
wiff ‘wife’ proves a shortened vowel or that wifes ‘wives’ necessarily 
denotes a pronunciation with f. For ff is often written for f, and wifes 
may have followed the spelling of the singular. Many spellings are 
probably hypercorrect. I am not so sure that spellings such as orphant, 
surgiant ‘surgeon’ necessarily prove the addition of a spoken -t. In plurals 
such as sergeants the ¢ was often silent or weakly articulated. As a result 
orphans could be supposed to be the plural of orphant. I do not of course 
deny that a form orphant with spoken t occasionally occurred. A weak 
point of the occasional spellings is that they are so often found in editions 
whose reliability is not above suspicion. So called phonetic or occasional 
spellings have too often turned out. on closer inspection, to be simply 
editors’ or printers’ or philologists’ errors. Machyn’s Diary, which figures 
so prominently in Professor Wyld's book, is a typical instance. The 
edition is unreliable; moreover, it appears Machyn was not even a Londoner 
but a Yorkshireman, whose testimony is of little value for contemporary 
London English (Wijk, The Orthography and Pronunciation of Henry 
Machyn, the London Diarist, Uppsala. 1937). 
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It is difficult to understand the fierce attack on Alexander Gill, whose 
Logonomia is after all a very important source. The chief reason seems 
to be the fact that Professor Wyld supposes Gill identifies English a in 
hate with German a in haar, maal. In Appendix I Professor Wyld has 
somewhat relented, and he tries to justify Gill by assuming that he wrongly 
supposed that German haar had the vowel of English a in hate. This 
defence of Gill is unnecessary, for he identifies with German aa in haar, 
not a in hate, but a in all. The vowels in hate and hat he terms “‘a exile” 
which evidently denotes a front vowel, perhaps [e:] and [a]. 

In the reviewer's opinion it is to be regretted that Professor Wyld has 
not undertaken a more thorough revision of his book, for there are in it 
a good many inadvertencies and incorrect statements, and sometimes 
different parts contradict each other. This is the more to be regretted, 
because the book contains very valuable material, and it is widely looked 
up to as an authority on the history of the English language. On p. 135 
we are told that Euphues has hardly ever -s in the third singular present, 
nearly always -th, except dares, giues, while on p. 334 it says that in 
Euphues none but -th forms are found. Neither statement is quite correct, 
for as a matter of fact -s is by no means rare in Euphues. On p. 87 
o in lond etc. in Chaucer and others is stated to be South-western o 
(presumably o from a before nasals), while on p. 93 it appears o in the 
same words is held to be due to lengthening. 

On p. 194 (M.E. &) Professor Wyld knocks the bottom out of his own 
argument by admitting in a foot-note that the only 14th century examples 
of e for 4 (meke, -s in Robert Brunne) have been misunderstood, meke(s) 
being the adj. meek, not the verb make. Yet on p. 195 the statement is 
allowed to stand that “fronting is so definitely established comparatively 
early in the fifteenth century, and for Lincolnshire much earlier still.” 
Even the proofs of fronting in the fifteenth century are weak. The rhyme 
care : were in a text of c. 1420 is not conclusive, for ware is a common 
M.E. form.for were. Bokenam’s bare, which has been identified as bere 
‘bier’, turns out to be the adj. bare (foot-note). Credyll ib. is a common 
M.E. side-form of cradle and must reflect an OE “*credil by the side of 
cradol. The only e-spelling remaining is then er ‘are’ (1421), which for 
various reasons is of little value. Spellings with ai for 4 do not help 
us much, as we do not know how ai was pronounced. Moreover, the 
isolated spelling maid ‘made’ in Coventry Leet Book (1421) must be 
compared with such spellings as meit ‘meat’, streit ‘street’ in the same 
document, where i seems to be a mark of long quantity. It is not till late 
in the fifteenth century that two or three spellings with e crop up, which 
may possibly point to palatalization — if they may be trusted. 

A few stray remarks may find a place here. Adam Davy was surely 
not a monk (p. 51). Lymoste ‘Limehouse’ (69) has not had t added; the 
name means ‘lime oast’. The loss of 1 in sowdyer, Raffe, Fauconbrygge 
(93) had taken place in Anglo-Norman. Lasse ‘less’ (120) has Germanic 
ai. Faulse (125) is from O.E. fals and has normally preserved 1. : Wilson's 
gten (his only e for i) goes back to M.E. grennen, O.E. grennian (130). 
Eddres (198) has O.E. &, which explains e. Renk ‘rank’ sb. in Berners 
is from O.Fr. renc; the example is the earliest in English and the French 
original has renc. Clearly this is not an occasional spelling that indicates 
fronting of a. The same is true of cheryte ‘charity’, which is found from 


, 
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the Lambeth Homilies all through Middle English. Wars ‘worse’ (Cely 
P.) is clearly from M.E. wers (233). Yeldehalle ‘Guildhall’ has not 
O.E. y (246). O.E. magon ‘may’ (358) is non-existent. The form is 
magon, and M.E. mowe goes back to O.E. mugon. 

A few points may be dealt with a little more in detail. 

On p. 172 £. Professor Wyld deals with Cooper’s pairs of words with 
the same or a similar (affinem) sound. He assumes that even in the 
latter cases the pronunciation was in reality identical. Among examples 
are Eaton-eten, Martial-marshal, carrying-carrion, doer-door, saphire-safer. 
But Cooper has three lists. In the first are words with the same sound. 
In the second are proper names and common nouns with the same or a 
similar sound. From this list come the first two pairs supra. The third 
list comprises words’ with a similar sound. From this come the other 
examples supra (carrion-carrying etc.). Clearly in the last group an identical 
pronunciation is not to be assumed. 

On p. 210 we are told that Cooper had the same vowel in meat and in 
mate. The statement that Cooper couples these two words as words with 
the same sound is due to a mistake. Cooper pairs meat and mete vb. ‘to 
measure’. He couples a in wane with e in wen, the former being the long, 
the latter the short variety. He similarly couples wean with win, but he 
distinguishes the vowels in wean and ween. As the latter undoubtedly 
had [i:], wean must have been pronounced with some other sound, e.g. 
a very close e [e:], while wane had a more open variety of é, [e:] or the 
like. The relation of the three sounds would have nearly corresponded to 
that between the Swedish vowels in vi [i:], veta [e:], and vata [e:], the 
last of which is in reality something between [e:] and [e:]. 

Reduction of unstressed vowels and diphthongs is discussed in various 
places: The material is valuable, but too little regard is paid to the actual 
M.E. forms that must have been the base. Thus on p. 68 (simplification 
of diphthongs) are mentioned foorkes ‘turquoise’, curtessy. Turquoise is 
turkeis 1398, turkes 1518 and is doubtless from A.Fr. turkeis (turkése) 
(NED). Courtesy is kurtesie Ancren R., cortesye Rob. Gl. and from A.Fr. 
curtesie. Barrer, fronter (Berners) are M.E. barer, frounter with A.Fr. 
e for Central Fr. ie (118). Currour ib. is normally M.E. currour. No 
simplification of a diphthong has taken place. In particuler, scholler (274) 
-er is from M.E. -er, not a weakening of -ar. Maner (280) is M.E. 
maner, not from manoir. 

This review has already become too long, and it is time to stop. I 
venture to express the hope that Professor Wyld will find some of my 
remarks worth considering for the next edition, which will probably soon 
be wanted. 


Lund. EILertT EKWALL. 
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Current English. A Study of Present-Day Usages and 
Tendencies, including Pronunciation, Spelling, Grammatical 
Practice, Word-coining, and the Shifting of Meanings. By 
A. G. KENnnepy, Professor of English Philology in Stanford 
University. xiii + 737 pp. Boston: Ginn and Company. 1935. 
Price $ 3.50. 


Twelve years ago Professor Kennedy presented students of English 
with an invaluable aid to research by his Bibliography of Writings on 
the English Language from the Beginning of Printing to the End of 1922 
(Harvard and Yale University Presses, $25.00). A Chaucer Concordance, 
compiled by the same author jointly with Professor Tatlock, was published 
in the same year. For many years, too, readers of American Speech 
have had his name continually before them as review editor of that 
stimulating journal, and many a critique of his own has testified to his 
wide range of interest in matters concerning the study of English. 

Current English, the book under review, differs from Professor Kennedy's 
earlier publications by its mainly educational character. As is explained 
in the Preface, “it has been the ambition of the compiler to make a book 
which might serve two somewhat different purposes. In spite of its size, 
it is hoped that it may be useful as an elementary introduction to English 
philology and may assist in promoting a more general study of the 
language from this point of view in colleges and universities than now 
prevails.” At the same time, “the author has greatly enlarged the book 
by including lists and examples which the general reader might wish to 
refer to from time to time. In thus combining the elementary textbook in 
English philology with the handbook for general reference, the author has, 
of course, sacrificed to some extent that consistency of attitude and treatment 
which would have been possible in the one type of book or the other, if 
either were taken by itself.” 

It might be thought that a book of this kind, appealing primarily to 
American readers — college students and intelligent laymen — would 
hardly call for extended notice in a journal like the present. Yet, though 
some of its sections offer little that is new to anyone who is not a mere 
novice, a perusal of its more than 600 pages of text (not counting the 
Bibliography and the Indexes) does not go unrewarded. For one thing, 
the author's conclusions are at least partly based on specifically American 
usage, and this alone gives to the book an interest lacking in British and 
other treatments of the subject. In the second place, its point of view 
is probably to some extent representative of that prevailing among 
American grammarians generally, and as a specimen of linguistic theory, 
commensurate with the facts of linguistic usage or otherwise, has a claim 
to our consideration, if not always our concurrence. 

American usage is especially in evidence in the chapter on Phonetics, 
which is based on a phonological system differing in many respects from 
that with which the foreign student of English is usually familiar. It 
consists of ten long vowel sounds: [G] as in far, [@] as in fair (lower), 
[=] as in fair (higher), [@] as in fail,1 [i] as in feel, [3] as in fall, [6] 
as in foal,1 [a] as in fool, [3] as in fur (higher) and [%] as in fur (lower). 


1 A tendency to diphthongization is recognized in words like day [det] and no [nov]. 
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There are nine short vowels: [a] as in folly (American), [x] as in fat, 
[«] as in fell, [1] as in fit, [>] as in fortune, [o] as in foment, [u] as in 
full, [3] as in further, [a] as in fuss. Moreover, the symbol [a] is used 
for a short vowel intermediate between [q] and [ze], as in flask. There 
are two unaccented vowels, [a] and [1], and four diphthongs, [a1]. [au], 
[>1] and [tu], the latter as in feud, mule. Consonants are as in Standard 
Southern English, except that [r] also occurs after a vowel, as in or. 
[hw] is used in words like when. In a phonetic transcription of two 
paragraphs of this chapter, producing is represented by [produsin], 
example by [egzempl], various by [véries], pure by [plur] (but usually 
is [jazuali]), more by [mor], nature by [nétfiur], after by [aftr] (the 
small circle indicates that the consonant is syllabic). The sound-system 
set forth in this chapter and elsewhere in the book is of the General, or 
Western, American type, presumably the author's own. 

In another chapter some differences in pronunciation are pointed out 
between British and American English, also in regard to accentuetion 
The American preference for a second (medium) stress in such words 
as dictionary and secretary is ascribed, at least in part, to the influence 
of spelling bees, where the common practice a generation ago was to build 
up a word syllable by syllable. It may be observed, however, that oth.: 
types of English also show this tendency to secondary stress wcrc 
standard English has none; thus in the North of England place-names 
like Lancaster and Manchester are pronounced with a clear medium siress 
on the second syllable. 

Very little is said of the difference in intonation between British and 
American English; the author merely refers to ‘‘the lower pitching o! the 
voice of the cultured Englishman, the varying inflections of the voice in 
coutinuous speech, and a somewhat different speech rhythm in general.” 
More it.en this would perhaps have been too much for the class of reader 
for «i. ~ the book is intended; those in search of further information on 
tlio punt may turn, among other sources, to the third edition of Miss 
Ida Ward's Phonetics of English. 

Apart from questions of pronunciation, the choice of specimen words 
and phrases frequently emphasizes the American character of the book 
and thereby commends it to those who realize that the days of the single 
standard in matters of English usage are over. In the sections on various 
kinds of proper names one meets with such native forms as Chautauqua, 
Salt Creek, lowans, Vermonters, Thanksgiving Day, Socony, Texaco, 
Empire State — to pick a few at random. In the excellent section on 
verb-adverb combinations (based, no doubt, on the author's longer study 
on the subject published in 1920), among a good many common English 
specimens one notes such ‘Americanisms’ as call down, bawl out, chirk up. 
We hear of interjections used by audiences at baseball games. by rooters 
at football games. In the chapter on Semasiological Change we find, 
among others: “campus: a field; in America, the grounds of a college.” 
— “car: a vehicle: often, a railroad coach or an automobile.’ — “dicker: 
a set of ten; now, to barter.” — ‘Walk two blocks and take the interurban 
car’ — or: “Every morning the old man would trudge down to the store 
for his mail’ — imply a different background than that usually taken for 
granted in English handbooks written in Europe. 
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It remains to say something of the linguistic theory expressed or implicit 
in Professor Kennedy's treatment of the phenomena of current English. 
As in many educational works, not in America only, this theory seems to 
represent a compromise between old and new. Perhaps it would be best 
to describe it as a convenient framework rather than as a strictly logical 
and consistent system. Tradition counts for a good deal: 


As far back as English grammar-making goes, it has been customary to pay attention 
to five verb properties, namely, person, number, tense, voice, and mood; the old grammarian 
4Elfric, in his Latin-English grammar written shortly before 998 A.D., discussed these 
five properties in connection with the four inflectional conjugations of the Latin language, 
and nine hundred and thirty years later (1928) an American grammarian stated that 
“Verbs may be inflected for Tense, Voice, Person, Number, and Mood.” So it will be 
most convenient, in spite of the many differences between Latin grammar of 998 and 
that of Current English cf the twentieth century, to recognize the existence of these five 
properties of the verb, and to base our treatment of the Modern English verb on these 
five properties, in continuous use by English grammarians for nearly a thousand years. 


To realize the implications of such a point of view, one should try to 
imagine a chemical or medical handbook published in 1935 appealing to 
the old theories of the four elements or the four humours. Yet such is 
the paradoxical situation of linguistic study that, while in the field of 
science such an attempt would probably be passed by as a mere freak, 
in that of language it commands the approval of serious scholars. No 
doubt this conservative attitude is strengthened by a reaction from certain 
radical extravagances in the opposite direction. 

The treatment of the modern English vocabulary, too, shows features that 
will hardly find favour with those who object to the mixing of linguistic 
strata. One fails to see, for instance, how either a theoretical or a practical 
knowledge of Current English is promoted by the statement, in the section 
on Cognate Words in English, that do, fact, treasure and theme, with a 
number of other words, are all from the same root; that wit and guide 
are doublets; or that unknown and uncouth are synonyms. On the plane 
of Current English these statements are either untrue or unintelligible; 
as bits of historical information they are apt to foster linguistic dilettantism. 
As, in the study of geometry, planimetry and stereometry are kept apart, 
and the latter is not taken up until the former has been mastered, so, too, 
one ventures to think, Current English should first be investigated from 
a strictly contemporary point of view before an equally thorough historical 
examination is entered upon. Nor should the two methods of approach 
be attempted within the covers of the same book. 


These views will no doubt be challenged by those who hold different 
opinions on such matters, as we have called in question Professor 
Kennedy's. Since linguistic teaching and research, especially when 
concerned with the living stage of the language, is greatly hampered by 
the lack of agreement on fundamentals that constantly comes to light, it 
is perhaps well that the conflicting attitudes should from time to time be 
clearly formulated. Provided such expositions are not allowed to degenerate 
into odium philologicum, they may ultimately contribute ‘o that greater 
harmony of views and methods which for the furtherance of ovr common 
aims is urgently required. 

Groningen. R, W. Zanpvoort. 
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The Articles, a Study of their Theory and Use in English. By 
Pout CHRISTOPHERSEN. Copenhagen: Munksgaard. Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press. 1939. 206 pp. 12 kr. 


The task which the writer of this thesis for the Copenhagen doctorate 
has set himself is to give an account of the English article system, including 
the semantic contents of the articles and their employment in English usage. 

The book falls into two parts, the first dealing with the system, and the 
second with its application in English usage. C. rightly recognizes the 
existence of three articles in English: “the”, ‘a’, and the zero-article. 
In order to ascertain the structure of the system, he begins by arranging 
the primaries vyhich can take articles into groups according to what articles 
they can take. This grouping is exclusively based on formal criteria. 
The principal groups resulting from this arrangement are mass-words and 
thing-words, or, as C. calls them, “continuate words” and “unit words”. 
Proper names form a subdivision under unit words. So do the so-called 
“uniques”, among which he does not count proper names, and which he 
does not regard as a separate class except in the “generic’’ use (e.g. the 
dog is a vigilant animal). In the latter case, he holds that the whole 
genus is thought of as a unit appearing in the shape of one of its members. 
Plurals are grouped with continuate words. Collectives are disregarded 
as presenting no distinctive traits as regards their “behaviour” with 
the articles. 

Under continuate words with zero-article he distinguishes between three 
separate kinds of genericness: 1) toto-generic (e.g. lead is heavier than 
iron), 2) parti-generic (e.g. you are drawing water in a sieve), and 
3) nulli-generic (e.g. J have not tasted food for two days). The distinction 
between toto-generic and parti-generic, to which I shall return below, 
appears to me doubtful, and the distinction between toto-generic and parti- 
generic on one side, and nulli-generic on the other seems to me quite 
unwarranted: it has no formal expression in English (perhaps C. got it 
from French, where it has), and it is, in fact, nothing but either of the 
two others + a negative. The difference resides solely in the negative 
and not in the noun. 

The use of the articles with primaries alone and with primaries + 
secondaries (junctions) is examined separately, and C. argues convincingly 
that it is the whole junction, and not the primary alone, which is qualified 
by the article. He discusses the difficult problem why we sometimes have 
“the” and sometimes the zero-article with secondaries + continuate words 
(English literature in the 18th century | the English literature of the 18th 
century), and examines the use of the afticles with quantifyers. 

In addition to resulting in a formal account of the article system, this 
examination of the use of the articles with different types of primaries 
serves to furnish the data for the definition of the semantic contents of 
the three English articles. This definition is attempted in chapter 4, which 
forms the central part of the book, and which opens with a critical sketch 
of previous attempts to solve the problem. The writer to whom C. is 
most indebted here is G. Guillaume (Le probléme de article et sa solution 
dans la langue frdngaise. 1917). 

Christophersen’s central theory may be summed up as follows: The 
English indefinite article denotes “unity” without reference to 
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familiarity. It does not, as is usually asserted, denote unfamiliarity, being 
neutral as regards the latter concept. Incidentally, the definite article 
may also denote unity, because the combination of unity and familiarity 
is expressed in English by “the’’ alone, and not by “the a”, as would 
be the case in a completely logical system. 

The two elements which constitute the semantic essence of the definite 
article are familiarity and “substance”: a noun with the zero-article 
denotes the abstract concept contained in the word in question. The 
addition of ‘the’ denotes that this concept is realized. The definite article 
is, in fact, a device for pulling the word down from the abstract to the 
concrete plane. This explains why proper names and pronouns do not 
normally take “the”: they always have “substance”, and therefore do not 
need any special mark to denote it. The “substantiation” theory also 
accounts for the fact that only primaries, and not secondaries and tertiaries 
can take the definite articles, for of the three ‘ranks’ only primaries have 
“substance”. 

But “substance” is clearly not the only element contained in the English 
definite article, for continuate words, and unit words in the plural, also 
have “substance”, and yet need not take the definite article. The reason 
for this is, according to C., that they may lack familiarity: in order to take 
the definite article, a word must have both “substance” and familiarity. 
A word with the indefinite article has substance, but not familiarity. 

(This account of C.’s arguments is necessarily summary, and does not 
do justice to the reasoning by which he endeavours to establish his theses. 
Furthermore, space forbids me to enter on the many excursions into related 
problems with which he supports it, and in dealing with which he often 
displays great originality and ingenuity.) 

Part I concludes with a chapter which describes the historical back- 
ground of the present system. The origins and development of the articles 
are described, partly on the basis of previous treatments, partly on the 
basis of the writer's own investigations. He is less concerned with details 
than with the shifts which have occurred within the system as such. 

Part II describes the system as it is realized in present-day English 
speech, and treats of a number of details which C. has passed over in 
part I in order not to blur the outlines. Thus he examines a number of 
deviations from the system, and tries, often successfully, to account for 
them, either historically or by some peculiarity in the meaning or use 
of the word in question. 

C.’s central thesis is not wholly original. His explanation of the 
semantic contents of the definite article is a combination of two theories 
which have been advanced by others, and even this combination has been 
proposed before, viz. by L. L. Hammerich, who touches on it in a few 
lines of his “Indledning til tysk Grammatik’, without, however, adducing 
any proof of it. What C. has done is to present a closely reasoned 
«-squment in favour of this explanation of the meaning of the article, an 
ary ‘ment which is founded on an integral conception of the articles as 
a system. The book does not, however, by any means stand or fall 
by this central thesis. It contains a mass of information on the English 
articles, much of which is original and valuable. On the whole, its great 
merit is that it makes the apparently confused details of the English usage 
fall into line round a comparatively simple system. C. writes lucidly, 
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and compares favourably with other writers on the subject by his ability 
to present abstruse ideas in simple language. His book is easy to read, 
and it is, to my mind, the best work on the subject that has as yet appeared. 

Nevertheless, I doubt whether readers will be convinced by all the 
principal and subsidiary theses which the book contains. For myself, 
| find it difficult to accept Christophersen’s theory of “universalization 
(866). By this he means the use of the zero-article in cases like lectures 
begin to-morrow and taste has changed since 1820. In such cases, he 
holds, we have a kind of personification: ‘the perception of the genus as 
an indivisible unit which appears as a collected body even in quite particular 
cases ... A feeling of unity and precise outlines as well as familiarity is 
what is added” (p. 152). 

I should say that exactly the opposite is the case: a feeling of unity and 
precise outlines is removed. It is true that, measured by the standards 
of reality, the above examples are statements about some definite lectures 
and a definite taste. But what things are like in the world of facts is 
linguistically irrelevant. Sand e.g. is treated by the language as if it were 
a mass, though it is really a collection of definite units. Linguistically, the 
object of a sentence is the goal towards which the action denoted by the 
verb is directed. Nevertheless, in J suffered torture it is rather the torture 
that is directed against me. In Christophersen’s examples lectures, taste, 
etc. are linguistically envisaged as something indefinite: what they are in 
the world of facts has nothing to do with the case. It all boils down to 
this: that English has a particular aptness for envisaging things indefinitely 
(cf Engl. love, beauty as against French l’amour, la beauté, and German 
die Liebe, die Schénheit). The case of lectures begin to-morrow, etc. 
is, to my mind, exactly on all fours with English literature in the 18th 
Century | Ministers agree on this point | and unemployment is widespread. 
In all these cases we have something which by the standards of the world 
of facts is definite, but which is viewed linguistically as something indefinite. 

The reason why C. thinks that this phenomenon requires a special 
explanation is probably that he regards lectures, etc as belonging under 
his above-mentioned “‘toto-generic’’ category. In so far as one is willing 
to accept the distinction between toto- and parti-generic at all, I should 
say that lectures, taste, etc. are parti-generic, and not toto-generic, and that 
they are parallel with we had milk with our tea, for in both cases it is not 
the whole genus, but only part of it, which is meant. 

But is the distinction between universalization and the two kinds of 
genericness tenable? It seems to me to be far too vague to be of any use. 
How arbitrary it is, is best seen from C.’s own grouping of his examples. 
He calls the following examples parti-generic: the temperature increases 
with altitude | with age he seemed to acquire a new fervour, whereas he 
regards traffic was not so dense and Now co-operation is complete as 
universalization. We judge others by results is parti-generic, but 
reorganization has increased output is universalization. I have caused 
sorrow is parti-generic, but he had finished work is universalization. But 
enough has been said, I think, to show that “universalization” cannot be 
kept apart from genericness, and that, if it is to be related to one of the 
two kinds of genericness, it is parti-generic, and not toto-generic. 

C. argues, with considerable ingenuity, that neither proper names nor 
words like the universe are uniques. I should say that proper names are 
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uniques, because they denote some person directly without assigning him 
to a class. If there are 10,000 persons called Jones, we have 10,000 
homonyms called “Jones’’, just as we have e.g. a dozen homonyms called 
watch”. To my mind, proper names are uniques in la langue, and words 
of the type universe are uniques in la parole. In the system, the latter 
are ordinary common names, but the world happens to be so constituted 
that it contains only one specimen of the thing they denote: if there were 
only one horse in the world, “horse’’ would be a unique from the point 
of view of la parole. 

In conclusion, I should like to suggest, for what it is worth, a somewhat 
different approach to the problem of the definite article. If one proceeds 
to a sufficiently abstract stage, it is of course possible to arrive at a 
definition which holds good for all employments of ‘‘the’’, but this is not 
the same as to say that “the” means the same in each separate case. It 
seems to me unlikely that “the’’ should mean the same thing with thing- 
words in the singular on one side, and with mass-words and plurals on 
the other, because in these two cases it is confronted by different 
oppositions. In the first case, ‘‘the’’ must denote what is left over when 
we take away what is contained in ‘a’. In the second case it must 
denote what is left over when we take away what is contained in the 
zero-article. Now “a” is theoretically neutral as regards familiarity, but 
in practice it is usually understood as implying unfamiliarity. Consequently, 
“the” in these cases norm ily comes to denote familiarity (+ substance). 
There are, however, some cases in which it does not appear to do so: 
then we heard the roar of a tiger | He was the intimate friend of Tom 
Smart. We can easily imagine a tiger that does not roar (so it cannot 
be a case of ‘indirect familiarity’ — and we cannot even say a ‘oar of a 
tiger); and we need not know that Smart had any friends. I suggest 
that this use of the definite article is due to the fact that ‘a’ is theoretically 
neutral as regards familiarity, and that the system thus leaves a loophole 
for the use of ‘‘the” in cases where there is no familiarity. 

Even with thing-words in the sing., it would thus appear that “the” 
does not always imply familiarity. This is even more the case with 
continuate words and plurals. The zero-article roughly speaking denotes 
the unrealized. When we take away its contents, we get something which 
aight perhaps be called “accepted! quantitative existence’. This is a 
more abstract cancept than “‘familiarity +- substance” and it is this concept, 
1 suggest, that ia contained in ‘the’ with mass words and plurals. It is 
the basic meaning of ‘‘the’, of which familiarity + substance is mercly 
a specialized, though very frequent, variant. When we say gold 
is heavy, we are, of course, speaking about something material, but, as 
Christophersen himself points out, we are not thinking of gold as something 
quantitative, but as something qualitative, and this is the reason why we 
have the zero-article here. If, on the other hand, we say the gold that 
is stored in the banks, then we conceive the gold as something that exists 
quantitatively. It is not correct to say that there need be any familiarity in 
the case: the person addressed may be quite unaware that there is any gold 


in the banks (cf. J am talking about the gold that is stored in the banks 


1 By “accepted” — which I admit is not a very satisfactory word -— I mean 
“accepted or posed by the mind as already existing . 
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and which an ignorant fool like you has probably never heard of). It is 
true that we are not here speaking about gold in general (there is 
“delimitation” of the concept ‘‘gold”), but to express that delimitation, we 
do not need “the”: it is indicated in the clause that is stored in the banks. 
We can say gold that is stored in the banks, and we can inversely use 
“the” even when the whole genus is meant (e.g. the English are a nation 
of shopkeepers), all of which clearly shows that “delimitation” has nothing 
to do with the article, as some grammarians have maintained. Note that 
while one can say both dancing and the dancing, one cannot use the definite 
article in dancing there was none. Similarly, one can say Anglo-Saxon 
literature, but not extant Anglo-Saxon literature. This, I suggest, is because 
“none” excludes the idea of quantitative existence, while “extant’’ implies it. 

On this view, then, familiarity + substance, while covering most cases 
of ‘the’, does not cover them all, and should be replaced by the more 
abstract concept of “accepted quantitative existence”. 


Copenhagen. C. A. BoDELsEN. 
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Map of Roman Britain. Published by the Ordnance Survey, 
Southampton. Second Edition, 1931. Price Five Shillings. 


Map of Britain in the Dark Ages. South Sheet. Ordnance 
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Map of Britain in the Dark Ages. North Sheet. Ordnance 
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Map of XVII Century England. With Description, Chrono- 
logical Tables, and a Map of London circa 1660. Ordnance 
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A Map of Old English Monasteries and Related Ecclesiastical 
Foundations A.D, 400-1066. By AticeE M. Ryan. (Cornell 
Studies in English, XXVIII.) Ithaca, New York: Cornell 
University Press. London: Milford. 1939. Price 4/6 net. 


A_ knowledge of historical. geography is indispensable for historians as well as 
philologists, and good historical maps form an essential part of their equipment. For 
three periods of the history of England, that of Roman Britain, The Dark Ages (401- 
871), and the Seventeenth Century, this need has been supplied by the Ordnance Survey. 
Each map is folded and attached to a paper cover, and preceded by an Introduction giving 
in brief compass the necessary historical and geographical data for each period. All 
the maps are fully indexed, except the last ome, which, however, is rich in other 
introductory matter. Those of Britain in the Dark Ages contain, besides, sketch maps 
showing the distribution of place-names in -ing, cemeteries, and other features. 

A special map of Old English monasteries and related ecclesiastical foundations has 
been drawn up by Miss Ryan. Monasteries are not indicated on the Ordnance Survey 
maps, Which also contain fewer sites of Old English crosses. Miss Ryan, who announces 
her map as ‘a preliminary exercise for the study of communications, especially Christian 
communications. in the Old English period’, has copied the Roman roads from the Ordnance 
Survey map of Roman Britain. ‘until a more complete picture of the road-system used in 
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this period can be shown in a later edition.’ She has also compiled an Index showing 
old and new names of sites, names and dates of sources used, etc. 

Miss Ryan’s map and index will no doubt prove useful to students of the subject, 
though both should be used with care on account of various inaccuracies. There are a 
number of mistakes on the map; thus Closebury (B4) should be Closeburn, (in) Hyrpum 
(C6) should be (in) Hrypum, Uetadan (D7) should be Uetadun, Celtanholm (F5) should 
be Celtanhom. The last two forms are given correctly in the Index, which, however, 
contains other mistakes, some, no doubt, misprints, such as Lundonsis for Lundonensis. 
The two Hanbury’s, one in Staffordshire, the other in Worcestershire, have been mixed 
up on p. 16. It is not clear on what principle the old name-forms have been selected; 
sometimes the form in the oldest source cited has been given, sometimes a variant from 
a later one. Comparison with Ekwall’s Dictionary of English Place-Names reveals several 
discrepancies. The whole list should be carefully overhauled for a second edition. The 
author would also do well to conform the symbcls used on her map to those of the 
Ordnance Survey. — Z. 


Bibliography of Robin Hood. By J. Harris Gasie. (The 
University of Nebraska Studies in Language, Literature and 
Criticism, No. 17.) 163 pp. Lincoln, Nebraska. 1939. $0.75. 


“The present bibliography is a comprehensive, exhaustive list of printed works 
concerning the famous English legendary outlaw Robin Hood, no type of material being 
excluded. Every effort has been made to make it as complete as possible. The work 
includes 1550 editions of 650 entries. Since many titles read simply “Robin Hood and His 
Merry Men”, or merely vary these words somewhat, I have added several indexes: first, 
an index of publishers, illustrators, series, and periodicals, so that information concerning 
any edition may be obtained quickly, from whatever data the searcher may have at hand; 
second, an index of dates; and, third, an index of subjects. The names of editors and 
joint authors are included in the main alphabetical list, with the necessary references. 
Pseudonyms are entered in their alphabetical places and the real names of the authors 
supplied.” 

There are six reproductions of title pages and illustrations from various editions, — Z, 


The Literature of Slang. By W. J. Burke. With an Intro- 
ductory Note by Eric Partripce. vii + 180 pp. New York: 
The New York Public Library. 1939. $1.50. 


Another valuable bibliography from America. It lists not only books and articles on 
slang proper, but also on underworld cant, occupational jargon, and dialect, the emphasis 
being on the American rather than the British form of English. Most entries have 
descriptive notes on their contents, often with references to reviews in newspapers and 
periodicals. Titles registered range from the sixteenth century to the present day. Useful 
also for research on American English generally. — Z 
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paradox of the fortunate fall. — G. McColley, The epic catalogue of Paradise Lost’. 
-- L. B. Campbell, John Dolman. — M. Schlauch, Chaucer's “Merchant's Tale 
and courtly love. — E. R. Wasserman, The scholarly origin of the Elizabethan 
revival. — Id. IV, 4. Dec. 1937. D. F. Bond, The neo-classical psychology of the 
imagination. — J. W. Wilson, Rochester's ‘Valentinian’ and heroic sentiment. — F. ©} 
Henderson, Traditions of ‘Précieux’ and ‘Libertin’ in Suckling’s poetry. — H. B. 
Hinckley, A note on the ‘Owl’, — J. M. French, the autographs of John Milton. — 
A. O. Lovejoy, Correction. — Id. V, 1. [Not received.] — Id. V. 2. June 1938. 
Cc. EF. Tucker Brooke, Sir Walter Ralegh as poet and philosopher. — F. Hard, 
Two Spenserian imitations by “T.W.” — E. L. Avery, The defense and criticism of 
pantomimic entertainments, — H. L. Savage, ‘Sir Gawain’ and the Order of the Garter. 
— P. H. Goepp, 2nd., The narrative material of ‘Apollonius of Tyre’. — Id. V. 3. 
Sept. 1938. L. Teeter, Scholarship and the art of criticism. — J. W. Ashton, 
“Rymes of ... Randolf, Erl of Chestre’. — D. E. Baughan, Swift's source of the 
Houyhnhnms reconsidered, — F. S. Tupper, Notes on the life of John Dennis. — 
W. C. Brown, Robert Southey and English interest in the Near East. — G. 
Sanderlin, The influence of Milton and Wordsworth on the early Victorian sonnet. 
— Id. V, 4 [Not received.] 


Philological Quarteriy. XV, 1. Jan. 1936. R. S. Forsythe, Herman Melville in 
the Marquesas. — R. Thomas, Yarn for Melville's Typee. — J. T. Flanagan, 
Emerson as critic of fiction. — W.C. Brown, The popularity of English travel books 
about the Near East, 1775-1825. — D. C. Allen, Symbolic color in the literature of 
the English Renaissance. — Id. XV, 2. April 1936. W. Graham, Addison's travel letters 


in the Tatler and Guardian. — R. M. Kain, The problem of civilization in English 
abolition literature, 1772-1808. — J. A. Gee, Hervet’s English translation, with its 
appended glossary, -of Erasmus’ De immensa dei misericordia. — L. I. Bredvold, 


inglish Literature, 1660-1800: a current bibliography. — F. G. Walcott, John Dryden's 
answer to Thomas Rymer’s The Tragedies of the Last Age. — Id. XV, 3. July 1936. R. 
G. Stamm, Daniel Defoe: an artist in the Puritan tradition. — G. R. Potter, Donne's 
Extasie, contra Legouis. — G. Williamson, Richard Whitlock, Learning's apologist. 
— P.B. Anderson, Splendor out of scandal: the Lucinda-Artesia papers in The Female 
Tatler. -—— Id. XV, 4. G. Williamson, Senecan style in the seventeenth century. — 
H. D. A» siin, “Black but comedy” (Par. XXVII, 136-8). — D. T. Starnes, More 
about ti “‘rince Hal legend. — W. J. Wager, Two poems from the “Booke of John 
Lucas. ~~ Rk. H. Perkinson, Walpole and a Dublin pirate. — Id. XVI, 1. Jan. 1937. 
M. Forster, Shakespeare and Shorthand. — R. E. Bennett, Walton's use of Donne's 
letters. — A. Harbage, Shirley's The Wedding and the wedding of Sir Kenelm Digby. 


— J. H. Wilson, Satiric elements in Rochester's Valentinian. — E. J. Gates, Shelley 
and Calderén. — D. W. Thompson, Ozymandias. — Id. XVI, 2. April 1937. W. 
Graham. Joseph Addison's letters to Joshua Dawson. — E. L. Avery, Foreign 


performers in the London theaters in the early eighteenth century. — F. B. Wahr, The 
Hauptmann Hamlet. — W. R. Parker, “Misogyny” in Milton's Samson Agonistes. — 
H. P. Vincent, William Wycherley'’s Miscellany Poems. — L. 1. Bredvold, English 
literature, 1660-1800: a current bibliography. — T. B. Haber, The unifying influence of 
love in Keats's poetry. — Id. XVI, 3. July 1937. C.F. Denny, The sources of J Henry 
VI as an indication of revision, — W. C. Brown, English travel books and minor poetry 
about the Near East. — H. R. Jolliffe, Bentley versus Horace. — H. P. Pettigrew, 
Bassanio, the Elizabethan lover. — I. Linn, Dean Swift, Pope Innocent, and Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. — Id. XVI. 4. Oct. 1937. G. R. Potter, Tennyson and the biological 
theory of mutability in species. — R. S. Forsythe, Herman Melville in Tahiti. — 
P. B. Anderson. Innocence and artifice: or Mrs. Centlivre and The Female Tatler. — 


J. T. Flanagan, William Joseph Snelling, forgotten critic. — H. D. Gray, The 
Hamlet Virst Quarto pirate. 


Emily Dickinson (1830-1886) 


The student of literature intent upon the classification of poetry often 
has his work considerably facilitated by the fact that most poets label 
themselves. Expressing themselves in the ‘dialect’ of a group, a period, 
or an established tradition and preoccupied with subjects that are the 
common property of a whole class of poets, they easily fit into existing 
categories of literary expression. Even the innovators among them are 
often easily registered in the very terms of the ‘schools’ which they 
endeavour to supplant. Now and again, however, a personality appears 
that mocks at all our attempts at classification or generalisation. Often 
such personalities engender a whole movement which by the mass of its 
expressive material shows up the essential characteristics of its initiator as 
e.g. in the case of Rimbaud. Sometimes, however, the personality of a 
poet and his intensely personal dialect and mode of thinking preclude all 
possibilities of even inspired imitation. Among those rare personalities is 
the baffling figure of Emily Dickinson. At present, fifty years after her 
death, her fame has sufficiently crystallised for some of her poems to have 
found their way into anthologies. But the reader who, after reading those 
poems, decides to study the rest of her work, will soon discover that the 
easy appeal of the poems that lend themselves to being incorporated in an 
anthology, is extremely deceptive. Even the commonest words in Emily 
Dickinson’s poems have often acquired such purely personal connotations 
and associations that the casual perusal of a few poems would give a 
completely erroneous idea of the general tenor of her poetry. A short 
survey of her work in general may assist an interested reader in avoiding 
unnecessary disappointment. 

Emily Dickinson did not write for a ‘public’ and consequently does 
nething to facilitate the reader’s entrance into an often alien world of the 
spirit. None of the poems have titles, a fact which in some cases tends 
to make an otherwise perfectly ‘clear’ poem unintelligible. The editors of 
her work, moreover, have done practically nothing towards assisting the 
reader. They have assembled the poems under different headings without 
any regard for psychological or chronological order, though it must be 
said in extenuation that the dates of composition are often unknown. 
Many faulty readings! of the original manuscripts and, possibly, misprints 
contribute their share towards the bewilderment of the reader. An 
elementary knowledge of the poet’s life is further necessary to understand 
the allusions scattered throughout the poems, the more so since a rigid 
economy of language precluded the giving of any explanations within the 
poems themselves. Finally, the almost excessive reverence of the editors 
for their subject greatly impedes the reader’s efforts to make himself 
familiar with the indubitable greatness of the poet. Gems of peerless 
beauty alternate with prosaic imperfections or playful trivialities sent to 
private correspondents. The reading, therefore, of the 450 pages of the 


1 Cp. George Frisbie Whicher This Was a Poet. A Critical Biography of Emily 
Dickinson. (New York 1938), p. 238. 
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Poems2 tends to become sheer agony of the mind unless one has been 
warned beforehand. 

Emily Dickinson was born in 1830 at Amherst in Western Massachusetts. 
The members of her family were, like the other inhabitants of Amherst, 
orthodox congregationalists, though tolerably broadminded, at least from 
a Calvinistic point of view. She was educated at Amherst Academy, a 
bulwark of puritanism and afterwards, for a year, at Holyoke Female 
Seminary. At the latter institution she was wept and prayed over by the 
pious community which hoped to see her join the ranks of those that ‘had 
found grace’. Neither the prayers nor the tears, however, had the desired 
effect, and Emily left the Seminary without completing her course. Though 
she was thoroughly imbued with many of the characteristics of the puritan 
outlook on life, she never joined the ranks of the ‘elect’. {!n 1848 she made 
the acquaintance of one B. F. Newton, a law-student who at the time 
worked in her father’s office. He stimulated her intellect and her love 
of literature and of books in general and made a deep emotional impression 
on her. Rather highly coloured stories about her attachment to Newton 
circulated and still seem to circulate, but for our purpose it is sufficient 
to remember that it was a really deep attachment which was to find 
occasional expression in later poems. Of far more importance was her 
meeting with the Reverend Charles Wadworth, a married preacher, in 185+ 
Emily fell deeply in love with him. There is no evidence to show whai 
Wadworth's own feelings were exactly, but there are reasons to believe 
that Emily's feeling was not reciprocated. Wadworth certainly developed 
a deep affection for Emily, but there is no cause to assume that he feli 
in love with her. But even if we are to believe that his affection may have 
grown into something approaching genuine love, as some will have it. there 
could be no possibility for those two austere and puritan minds to indulge 
in an illegal passion. They parted after a few meetings spread over several 
years, In 1862 Wadworth left Philadelphia for San Francisco. There 
was ho. ever, one more meeting in 1880, when Emily saw her ‘dearest 
curthts .z.end’ for the last time. He died in 1882, four years before Emily. 

From 1862 when Wadworth left for San Francisco a change becomes 
noticeable in the poet's attitude towards the life around her. She confines 
herself within the grounds of her father's house. Though at first her 
seclusion has nothing abnormal (in 1864 and again in 1865 she goes to 
Boston to put herself under an ophthalmic surgeon), a morbid element 
gradually creeps in, till at last she becomes a complete hermit in her father's 
house, where, always dressed in white, she works in the household with her 
sister Lavinia and devotes the rest of her time, including parts of the night, 
to her all-absorbing passion, the writing of poetry, For the rest, Emily 
Dickinson has no ‘history’. One of the key-notes of her poetry is the 
thought ot death. She saw many of her friends and relations die, which 
contributed towards an innate preoccupation. In 1886 she herself died 
after a long period of physical weakness and mental disturbance. 

Though she sent a few of her poems to near or distant friends, she was 
averse to all publicity. She never gave permission for any of her poems 
to be printed. though her friends on a few occasions had a poem or two 


* The Poems of Emily Dickinson. Edited by Martha Dickinson and Alfred Leete 
Hampson With an Introduction by Alfred Leete Uampsen. London 1937, 
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published notwithstanding Emily's horror at the idea. On her death an 
extensive hoard of poems was discovered, written sometimes on odd scraps 
of paper (pieces torn off newspapers, the backs of envelopes, etc.), and 
sometimes carefully copied out in a neat hand with alternative versions. 
It is impossible to date most of her work, though there is a certain amount 
of internal evidence which makes it possible to fix approximately the dates 
of origin for certain poems. It would certainly be feasible to date many 
poems in relation to each other. 

If we now turn our attention to Emily Dickinson's poetry, we notice 
at once that she cannot be fitted into any of the categories with which 
the history of literature has made us familiar. No school or movement can 
claim this most elusive of poets. Her poetry has no past, and, as far as 
one can see, no future. It existed like all really great poetry with and 
within the author. We could, however, make one exception, though it 
must be clearly understood that even here there is no question of literary 
influence. Her poetry shows a marked resemblance in some respects to 
that of the metaphysical poets. Emily Dickinson was a mystic, but like 
the metaphysical poets she was not a mystic in the straightforward sense 
of the word as we have come to understand it. If we take Wordsworth 
as an example of a nature-mystic and abstract from the patronizing attitude 
which he adopted now and again even towards nature, we see that he 
merely yielded himself to the object of poetic contemplation, — in the 
present case nature, — without intellectual preparation. He just became 
united with the thing contemplated, the results of the fusion of subject and 
object crystallising into poetry. But Emily Dickinson, like the metaphysical 
poets, started on the intellectual plane. She worried an idea to death 
intellectually, before the mind, exhausted with its labour, fell an unresisting 
victim to the thought which by then had become ‘as immediate as the odour 
of a rose’. We could find a parallel to this psychological process of 
poetical gestation in the technique of religious meditation. There is the 
oriental method of just contemplating, that is to say, of silencing the 
activities of the intellect by fixing one’s eye on an external object, which 
fixation will induce a state of hypnosis and a concomitant receptivity for 
the workings of the intuition. The same state of mind may be produced 
by the endless repetition of a ‘sacred’ word which, owing to the ceaseless 
reiteration, empties itself of its intellectual contents with the afore- 
mentioned result. The other technique is that of definitely pondering on 
a problem connected with God or a religious truth till the mind, after 
circling round and round in ever narrowing circles, breaks down under 
its own burden and the ego unites itself with the object of contemplation. 
The latter method forms a close parallel to the method of the metaphysical 
poets and also of Emily Dickinson, who was predisposed towards this 
method of ‘meditation’ by her puritan upbringing. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that we notice in her poetry some of the salient characteristics 
of late Elizabethan poetry, though it cannot be sufficiently emphasised that 
there can be no question of a direct influence. Among other things we 
notice in her poems many cases where ‘the most heterogeneous ideas are 
yoked by vinlence together’, as Johnson expresses it when talking about 
the metaphysical poets. We also find conceits which are almost hounded 
to death, pursued as they are beyond the sealm of reason into an intellectual 
vacuum. A striking example of this is to be found in CXXVIII (p. 349): 
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My life had stood a loaded gun 
In corners, till a day 

The owner passed — identified, 
And carried me away. 


And now we roam the sov’reign woods, 
And now we hunt the doe — 

And every time I speak for him 

The mountains straight reply. 


And do I smile, such cordial light 
Upon the valley glow —* 

It is as a Vesuvian face 

Had let a pleasure through. 


And when at night, our good day done, 
I guard my master’s head, 

"Tis better than the eider duck’s 

Deep pillow to have shared. 


To foe of his I’m deadly foe, 
None stir? the second time 
On whom I lay a yellow eye 
Or an emphatic thumb. 


Though I than he may longer live, 
He longer must than I, 

For I have but the art to kill — 
Without the power to die. 


The above is one of many love-poems. It begins promisingly, but dies 
a typically ‘metaphysical’ death. If we divide poetry into two categories 
according to the two ways in which the aim of contemplation and intuitive 
fusion is achieved, we might say, using a figure of speech, that in the 
exclusively intuitive meditative poets the word has become flesh. A single 
word with them may bring forth the magic of the poetic incantation. But 
with the other poets to whom the metaphysical poets, Laforgue, Rimbaud, 
T.S. Eliot and also Emily Dickinson belong, it is not the word that becomes 
flesh, but the thought itself.4 When in the first case the word fails to 
become flesh, that is to say, fails to become symbol, it may still lull the 
mind in the intervals of sustained inspiration. Sometimes it just achieves 
this hypnotic effect and no more, as in the case of many of Swinburne’s 
poems. If, however, the thought fails to become flesh after being 
pursued to the limits of its bodiless existence, it turns into a lifeless void. 
This often happens with Emily Dickinson. Maybe, if she had super- 
intended the publication of her poems herself, these non-poetic notes of a 
state of mind would never have seen the light, except in foot-notes or 
separate publications. As it is, we find them scattered in between the 
most perfect examples of this sort of poetry ever written. Emily Dickinson 
was not only a poet, but also a natural philosopher. Sometimes her 
thought, soaring above its intellectual contents, crystallised into a poetical 
symbol and achieved a rare poetical purity. Sometimes, however, the 
thought remained just itself and found expression in a pithy epigram jotted 


3 Note the use of the subjunctive mood, a favourite device of the poet. 


4 The distinction between the two classes is of course not an absolute one. We find 
examples of both techniques in either. 
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down in the margin of a newspaper. Perhaps the poet herself never 
distinguished between the two modes of expression,5 and in any case her 
‘notes’ are valuable in so far as they are expressive of a unique personality 
given to deep thought. But for the purposes of literary study we must 
keep our distinctions clear. At the same time we must refrain from 
identifying all non-poetical fragments and epigrams in her work with the 
failings of a ‘metaphysical’ poet who occasionally remained caught in 
intellectual conceits. As we have seen, this is indeed the case now and 
again. At other times the poet simply did not reach farther on purpose. 
Even the poet has a right to pursue his thoughts within the confines of 
logic. Emily Dickinson often only explored her mind and merely noted 
the results. They are her bulletins from Immortality : 


The only news I know 
Is bulletins all day 
From Immortality. (GIT p2335) 


Those notes are important in so far as they reveal the mind of the poet 
and throw light on her poetry proper. They are ‘pensées’, not poems. 

If we have noted a resemblance between the metaphysical poets and 
Emily Dickinson and have observed that, though the poetic intention is 
clearly present, the thought occasionally does not succeed in ascending 
above itself, we must also note that not even the greatest of the metaphysical 
poets have achieved what she accomplishes in her most perfect poems. 
The shock tactics of Donne and his contemporaries were also used by her. 
An unexpected figure of speech, which often would not brook intellectual 
analysis, suddenly creates an intense poetical awareness which at the same 
time benumbs the intellect and puts the reader face to face with sheer 
beauty. A few examples may serve to illustrate this. There is the little 
poem on a humming-bird : 


A route of evanescence 

With a revolving wheel ; 

A resonance of emerald,® 

A rush of cochineal ; 

And every blossom on the bush 

Adjusts its tumbled head, — 

The mail from Tunis, probably, 

An easy morning’s ride. (XV, p. 74) 


Needless to say that a poem like the foregoing, though technically connected 
with the mode of expression of the metaphysical poets, achieves a greater 
purity by the very lack of self-consciousness which mars so much of the 
fantastic poetry of her seventeenth-century predecessors. This is all the 
more remarkable since Emily Dickinson did not derive her certainty and 
expressive audacity from a familiarity with similar poetical experiments in 
France. Another conglomeration of startling and felicitous images occurs 
in the following poem, which is especially remarkable for the simile in the 
first line of the fourth stanza: 


5 There are statements in her correspondence which confirm this view. E. D. was 


_ remarkable for her aesthetic ‘innocence’. : 
6 Cp. Baudelaire: “Ce qui serait vraiment surprenant, cest que le som ne put pas 


 suggérer la couleur... (L’art romantique: Tannhauser a Paris). 
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The day came slow, till five o'clock, 
Then sprang before the hills 

Like hindered rubies, or the light 

A sudden musket spills. 


The purple could not keep the east, 
The sunrise shook from fold, 

Like breadths of topaz, packed at night, 
The lady just unrolled. 


The happy winds their timbrels took ; 

The birds, in docile rows, 

Arranged themselves around their prince — 
(The wind is prince of those). 


The orchard sparkled like a Jew, — 

How mighty ‘twas, to stay 

A guest in this stupendous place, 

The parlor of the day! (IV, p. 66-67) 


In this poem we drop from one shock into another. The mind is left 
no time to probe into the surprising companionship of heterogeneous ideas. 
In a breathless speed forced upon the reader by the internal rhythm of the 
poem the mind just gathers the sparks as they fly to come to rest in the 
tranquillity engendered by the homely image of the last line. Another 
short stanza which illustrates how a figure of speech can suddenly invest 
itself with visionary grandeur, is the following: 


How still the bells in steeples stand, 
Till, swollen with the sky, 

They leap upon their silver feet 
In frantic melody ! (XCIII, p. 44) 


In prose. the metaphor retains its common function; it stresses a characteristic 
in one obiect by comparing it with another object in which the same 
character'stic is more prominent. In poetry we can no longer speak of 
an actual comparison, because the objects compared are often so disparate 
that they would move a reader to ridicule, if, accepting the comparison as 
such, he should try to analyse it. An example ot the immense actual 
disparity between the two constituting elements of a metaphor and of the 
resulting shock which contains in itself the very essence of beauty, is to 
be found in the following little poem: 


It dropped so low in my regard 
I heard it hit the ground, 

And go to pieces on the stones 
At bottom of my mind ; 


Yet blamed the fate that fractured, less 
Than I reviled myself 
For entertaining plated wares 


Upon my silver shelf. (CXXIII, p. 54) 


Sometimes the poet reaches the acme of poetic and visionary beauty in a 
few words, as in the following lines: 


The mornings blossom into noons, 


And split their pods of flame. (LXXI, p. 103) 
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One notices in an example like the foregoing, that the elaboration of a 
figure of speech so characteristic of the metaphysical poets, is quite absent. 
All the same, such a mode of expression is related to the older method, 
but as a flower to the bud and not the other way round. The perfection 
is in the brevity of the shock and not in the elaboration which often defeats 
its own purpose. We find Emily Dickinson using both extremes of 
expression, like another American-born poet, T. S. Eliot, who, however, is 
far more consciously? related to the metaphysical poets and their descendants 
in nineteenth-century France. The older poets often over-exploited this 
device, and the very effect of the shock wore off by the needless elaboration. 
This, of course, was not always the case. Even so, it would be difficult 
to find such a natural and smooth application of the device as in the 
following lines of Emily Dickinson's: 


From some old fortress on the sun 
Baronial bees march, one by one, 
In murmuring platoon ! (LIX, p. 96) 


It will have been noticed that Emily Dickinson has a preference for a 
concrete second element in her metaphors, a realistic trait which she has 
in common with other poets sprung from puritan soil. But instead of 
impairing the immaterial quality of her poetic subject she succeeds in 
stressing its ethereal character by the very concreteness of the second 
element. A very striking example of this felicity is contained in the 
following lines: 


Great streets of silence led awa 


yy, 
To neighborhoods of pause. (LXXVII, p. 193) 


But if the poet can transplant the reader’s mind into a vision of cosmic 
width by means of such ‘immense accents’, she can also lower her voice 
to a whisper and still leave the reader with the impression that he has been 
allowed to visit a world immensely greater than his own: 


It was not Saint, 

It was too large — 

Nor Snow — 

It was too small. 

It only held itself 

Aloof — 

Like something spiritual. (CVIII, p. 338) 


If the reader should still believe in a ‘comparison’ as serving as such in 
poetry, the above lines must baffle him beyond words. One knows no 
longer what is compared to what. Incidentally these lines may serve as 
a text on which to preach against the danger of some doctrines of poetic 
communication. 

Up till now we have seen in how far Emily Dickinson could possibly 
be compared to another ‘school’. A resemblance between her and the 
metaphysical poets certainly exists, though, one”is inclined to add, chiefly 
where the poet fails to achieve poetical purity. The comparison at the 
same time has served to bring out one of the most outstanding characteristics 


of her poetry. 


7 And self-consciampiy. 
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Another prominent feature of Emily Dickinson's verse which could be 
compared to a similar trait in other poets is the puritan _asceticism of her 
poetry. This characteristic is partly connected with the metaphysical side 
of her poetry. All poets who approach their poetic vision via the intellectual 
plane, that is to say, who achieve the intuitive fusion of contemplator and 
the object contemplated through an enhanced activity of the intellect, have 
a marked tendency towards subordinating their word material to the thing 
to be expressed. They show not the least respect for the dictates of 
grammar or syntax, or even for metre and melody. The tortuous ways of 
the mind are reflected in the tortuous sentences. Metre and rhythm in 
the accepted sense of the word give way to a spasmic and seemingly 
irregular movement which seems to mirror the very rhythm of thought itself. 
Melody in the ordinary meaning of the word, as for instance Moore and 
Swinburne understood it, is often entirely absent. There is only a music 
of thought. All these things impress us the more when we come across 
them in authors like the metaphysical poets who often remained faithful 
to a traditional verse form, however much they might experiment with it, 
as e.g. Donne did. When similar poetry originated in France in the 
nineteenth century, thence to continue and grow to the present day, it 
made use of the obvious medium of free verse. In a way, Emily Dickinson 
did neither. She expresses herself in the simplest possible metre, that of 
the commonest hymns with which she had become familiar from the 
congregational hymnal, otherwise the ballad metre. But everywhere she 
has availed herself of the endless latitude which this metre allows by its 
very simplicity. In her poetry the ballad metre is no more than a hazy 
metrical scheme to which, at a pinch, the larger part of her metrical patterns 
can be reduced by those who are interested in such things. Judging by 
the facsimiles of the MSS of her poems she herself did not always trouble 
to write her verse correctly according to this metrical scheme. Many of her 
poems are written like prose, which goes to show that her type of mind 
subconsciously tended to disregard technicalities which are often no more 
than conventions. Perhaps if she had had an opportunity to see examples 
of free verse, the obsessive monotony of hymnal metres would never have 
got hold of her to such an extent. For the mere recognition of the 
underlying metrical patterns is no more than a formality on the part of the 
reader. The stanzaic unity of the ballad metre, which is essential to the 
poetry for which it was originally used, has entirely disappeared in her 
poems. If the reader can abstract from the purely external metrical patterns 
in so far as these seem traditional, all he can possibly say of her mode of 
poetic expression would be that she shows a general tendency towards a 
form approaching the old ballad metre and the use of trochaic and iambic 
feet. The latter tendency follows naturally from the terseness and economy 
of language consistent with her mental make-up and her way of ‘thinking’. 
As to her attitude towards the accepted rules of grammar in general, no 
other example could be found in English or American poetry of such a 
complete disregard of the accepted standards of correctness in writing. Not 
even Browning went so far as Emily Dickinson. Her thought, impatient 
of existent possibilities of expression, acknowledges no shaping influence 
outside itself. 

Apart, however, from the form of her verse and her use of language, 
there is another aspect of her mode of expression which is typical of the 
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puritan mind. There is in most great poetry a sensuous element which, 
quite apart from any spiritual delight the poetry may give, seems to afford 
a physical joy. It creates the impression as if the poet in undergoing the 
poetic vision had not only yielded his mind but also his body. Poets like 
Shakespeare and Dante, who have so much in common with the metaphysical 
poets, wrote poetry which as a rule, shows this sensuous element. It has 
nothing whatever to do with the subject of the poetic vision, but only 
with the poet’s response to it. In the mental make-up of the puritan 
there is a constant fear of giving in to such a complete surrender to what 
is, after all, earthly beauty. It seems as if the proud puritan mind kept at 
least one reserve even when merging into that spiritual state where the 
identity of the contemplating subject becomes lost in the object contemplated. 
This is responsible, on the one hand, for a certain hardness of expression, 
on the other for an impression of hermetism. Puritan poetry does not 
betray the reader into an easy surrender. The facile appeal of the more 
melodious and sensuous poetry may delight the reader without his 
penetrating into the poetic arcanum. Puritan poetry allows of no such 
misinterpretations. For the reader it is either everything or nothing. The 
perfect antipodes to this sort of poetry are poets like Moore and Swinburne, 
whom Huxley has so aptly described as ‘permanent-wavers’.8 As said 
above, this hard honesty of expression has nothing at all to do with the 
subject of the poetic vision, nor is it indicative of a greater clearness of 
vision on the part of the poet. It is no more than an innate attitude towards 
the things of the spirit. 

The best way to illustrate this difference between the two types of poetry 
is to give a few examples from representative poets of either class ‘speaking’ 
on similar subjects. Before doing so, however, another striking difference 
may be noted. Most pure poets succeed in striking a note of finality at 
the very beginning of the poem. An experienced reader feels himself at 
once caught in the grip of an emotion which the rest of the poem will only 
serve to strengthen. The opening lines of many of Shakespeare’s sonnets 
illustrate this. Here follow a few of them: 


When forty winters shall besiege thy brow .... 
Sr: 


Or: 


Music to hear, why hear’st thou music sadly ? 
To me, fair friend, you never can be old .... 
Or, to take an altogether different author, Rilke: 


Herr: es ist Zeit. Der Sommer war sehr grosz ... 


And: 


Er wuszte nur vom Tod was alle wissen ... 


The reader of these opening lines becomes at once a haunted man. The 
note of surrender to beauty is apparent in all of them and the reader at the 
very outset finds ‘his blood wooed by grace of language’. With a poet 
like Emily Dickinson surrender is not so easy. There is no such grace 


8 A. Huxley, Vulgarity in Literature (Dolphin Books, p. 31. London 1930). This 
amusing and instructive essay discusses some of the adventitious elements in poetry. 
E. D.’s fellow-countryman Poe is also mentioned among the permanent wavers. 
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and no such overpowering element of seduction between the reader and the 
poetic thought. One is seldom forced to say after reading the first line: 
“This is poetry’. The point will become clearer if we now compare a few 
passages from Emily Dickinson's poetry with similar passages from other 
poets. In LI (p. 26) the poet is speaking (allegorically) of a little vessel 
being swallowed by the sea, and this is the final stanza: 


Ah, brig, good-night 

To crew and you; 

The ocean's heart too smooth, too blue, 
To break for you. 


These lines coupled to the preceding ones, which I have abstained from 
quoting here, are a beautiful and pure expression of agony and frustration, 
but also of a grudging admiration for the immense ocean. A similar 
sentiment occurs in Childe Harold, where, allowing for a slight rhetorical 
element, we hear that sensuous poetic swell which would be entirely 
incompatible with the puritan attitude in poetry: 


Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain: 
Man marks the earth with ruin — his control 
Stops with the shore. 


Another example is XX (p. 76), perhaps unfair because this poem is more 
playful than pure. The poet complains about the passion for knowledge 
on the part of rationalists and scientists. And this is how she begins: 


Arcturus is his other name, — 
I'd rather call him star! 


Compare this with Rilke’s poem on the same subject, beginning like this: 


Ich fiirchte mich so fiir der Menschen Wort. 
Sie sprechen alles so deutlich aus. etc. 


In another poem Emily Dickinson achieves an astonishing familiarity 


with God: 


How excellent the heaven, 

When earth cannot be had; 

How hospitable, then, the face 

OF our old neighbour, God ! COXXTT pci 71) 


It is the second and final stanza of a perfect little poem. It strikes the 
reader that this unpuritan closeness to God should have found such a 
homely but also such a convincing expression. In Rilke, however, we 
find a passage which must have been the result of a similar visionary 
intimacy. But here we find it again clad in sensuous music: 


Du, Nachbar Gott, wenn ich dich manches Mal 
In langer Nacht mit hartem Klopfen stére.. (Stundenbuch). 


An even more remarkable similarity of thought combined with difference 


of expression appears in the following two fragments, again from Emil 
Dickinson and Rilke: : g g miuly 
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I cannot live with you, 
It would be life, 

And life is over there 
Behind the shelf 


The sexton keeps the key to, 
Putting up 

Our life, his porcelain, 

Like a cup 


Discarded of the housewife, 
Quaint or broken; 

newer Sévres pleases, 
Old ones crack. (XII, p. 131) 


This is from a poem on frustrated love. It is again an expression of agony. 
Now compare Rilke’s Ein Frauenschicksal : 


So wie der Kénig auf der Jagd ein Glas 
ergreift, daraus zu trinken, irgendeines, — 
und wie hernach der welcher es besasz, 

es fortstellt und verwahrt, als war es keines; 


so hob vielleicht das Schicksal, durstig auch, 
bisweilen Eine an den Mund und trank, 
die dann ein kleines Leben, viel zu bang 
sie zu zerbrechen, abseits vom Gebrauch 


hinstellte in die angstliche Vitrine. etc. 


And finally one more example from the same two poets. There is a short 
epigrammatic fragment of Emily Dickinson’s on the horror of the night 
for those who suffer: 


To whom the mornings stand for nights, 
What must the midnights be! (XIII, p. 382) 


A similar feeling is expressed by Rilke as follows: 


Du weiszt vielleicht nicht, wie die Ndachte 
fiir Menschen die nicht schlafen, sind.. etc. (Stundenbuch) 


All the foregoing examples show a similarity of poetic ‘thought’ and 
symbolisation; they also show a fundamental difference of expression. In 
the one kind of poet the submission to beauty is rigorously confined to a 
surrender of the spirit, in the other the whole personality seems to yield without 
any reserve. Even in much of her most exalted and purely beautiful poetry 
Emily Dickinson succeeds in keeping this last reserve, a last refuge from 
beauty. This mental pride, however. does not always succeed in remaining 
aloof. Sometimes beauty takes all, and so it happens that now and again 
we find in Emily Dickinson's poetry that lyrical swell, which betrays the 
complete submission of the poet. It-hardly ever lasts throughout a poem. 
It is as if the mind always succeeds in regaining its lost ground. Here 
follow a few examples. There is the triumphant little poem expressive 
of the poet's conquest over the pain of giving up her love in this world. 
Though she has ceded her right tu her beloved for this existence, she will 
claim what is hers in Paradise. Perhaps the very unorthodoxy of this 
claim is responsible for the fulness of the poetical melody: 
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Mine by the right of the white election ! 
Mine by the royal seal! 

Mine by the sign in the scarlet prison 
Bars cannot conceal ! (I, p. 127) 


There is -also the wistful beginning of another poem dealing with the 
same subject : 


If you were coming in the fall ... (VI, p. 128) 


In cases like the latter, a mental fatigue seems to have preceded the 
unconditional surrender to the poetic vision. 

Another case where the poem opens with that commanding beauty which 
at once attunes the reader’s ear to the atmosphere of the vision is CLXIX, 
(9.2372): 


And this of alt my hopes — 

This is the silent end ; 

Bountiful colored my morning rose, 
Early and sere its end .... 


Sometimes a poem begins with the customary aloofness. But suddenly, 
especially when the poet speaks of her love, we see the reserve breaking 
down. This may be noticed in lines 4-6 of the following poem: 


Although I put away his life, 

An ornament too grand 

For forehead low as mine to wear, 
This might have been the hand 


That sowed the flowers he preferred, 
Or smoothed a homely pain ... (CXLII, p. 358) 


A very beautiful example of complete surrender is in the opening lines of 
CXLVI (p.272),a poem in which she addressed her dead friend Wadworth: 


I did not reach thee, 
But my feet slip nearer every day ... 


Cases where this lyrical swell, suggestive of unconditional submission to 
poetical beauty, is maintained throughout a poem, are very rare. But there 
is at least one lyrical poem that achieves this poetical humility. It will 
be noticed that the ordinary metrical pattern has been superseded by a 
far richer metre which in itself shows that seductive element which is so 
seldom found in puritan poetry. It is a poem about the dead resting in 
their graves and waiting for the resurrection. The reader will notice the 
felicitous adjectives : 


Safe in their alabaster chambers, 

Untouched by morning and untouched by noon, 
Sleep the meek members of the resurrection, 
Rafter of satin, and roof of stone. 


Light laughs the breeze in her castle of sunshine ; 

Babbles the bee in a stolid ear; 

Pipe the sweet birds in ignorant cadence, — \ 
Ah, what sagacity perished here ! 
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Grand go the years in the crescent above them; 
Worlds scoop their arcs, and firmaments row, 

Diadems drop and Doges surrender, 

Soundless as dots on a disk of snow. (IV, p. 158) 


There are more examples of sensuous music suddenly invading the poetic 
picture, but the above examples have sufficiently illustrated their occurrence. 

The poem just quoted leads us to another aspect of the puritan mind in 
poetry. A puritan’s attitude towards the life around him is generally 
indicative of a strong sense of sin and also, to a certain extent, of an 
abnegation of life. This sense of sin need not necessarily cause a cultivation 
of virtue. On the contrary, we often notice a strong preoccupation with sin 
itself and with the squalid side of life, witness the poetry of another 
American puritan, T. S. Eliot. It is remarkable that this strain of puritanism 
is entirely absent in Emily Dickinson. Hers is a glorious acceptance of 
the manifestations of life, which turns the small things of this earth, 
especially of nature, into cosmic symbols. This spiritual freedom on the 
part of our poet may well have been responsible for her inability to join 
the ranks of the religious community of her home town. Emily Dickinson 
possessed an innate generosity of the spirit, which could not tolerate the 
idea of doom and damnation. It is for that reason that she appeals to God 
for mercy on behalf of the mouse and the rat, which should not be excluded 
from paradise. Her God also is not a God of wrath. She often addresses 
him with delightful familiarity. We have noted one example (XXXII, 
p. 171). When she implores God's mercy for the mouse and the rat 
(XCIII, p. 255) she addresses Him as: “Papa above!’’ Another humorous 
example of this familiarity is contained in LVII, p. 242: 


Lightly stepped a yellow star 
To its lofty place, 

Loosed the Moon her silver hat 
From her lustral face. 

All of evening softly lit 

As an astral hall — 

“Father,” I observed to Heaven, 
“You are punctual.” 


There are other examples of this religious emancipation. In calling Emily 
Dickinson a puritan, therefore, we must beware of underestimating her 
personality and her inexhaustible reserve of humour. Generally speaking, 
the puritan element in her is confined to a certain intellectual pride, her 
reluctance to complete poetical submission, the transcendental nature 
of her vision and her preoccupation with death, which latter embodies a 
certain negation of life, though, as we shall see when discussing the thought 
of death in her poetry, the love element is, to a large extent, interwoven 
with the idea of death. If we compare Emily Dickinson to T. S. Eliot, 
who started from a similar plane, we notice in the latter that he is more 
inclined towards submission, though in him the missionary spirit of the 
puritan is apparent in all his work (by which I do not want to stigmatise 
his poetry as didactic). With him we are also aware of a conscious 
breaking of former ties. In Emily Dickinson many of the old spiritual ties 
seem to have been absent from the beginning, which explains the absence 
of an accent of struggle in matters purely spiritual. 

The main themes of her poetry follow naturally from her mentai 
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predisposition and the dominating accents in her personal history. Generally 
speaking they are: nature, love, life and death, and the life and activities 
of the mind. It is impossible to do justice to these subjects within the 
limitations of a single essay. A few characteristics, however, may be 
discussed. 

Her vision of nature is expressive of the mystic attitude found in many 
nature poets. The starting-point for the vision is hardly ever in the 
external grandeur of nature. It is the smal! things which fix themselves 
on the mind and which in the lucubrations of the poet acquire a cosmic 
significance. Many of her nature poems are about animals, birds, bees 
and flowers. Remarkable is her sense of colour and movement as already 
illustrated by the poem on the humming-bird quoted above. The puritan 
attachment to hard facts and the realistic element of her mind express 
themselves in an acute power of observation. But the observation always 
ascends above itself. Here follow a few lines to exemplify her power 
of observation : 


The leaves unhooked themselves from trees 

And started all abroad ; 

The dust did scoop itself like hands 

And throw away the road. (XXXVII, p. 85) 


The seasons and their going and coming, the transience of the life of 
nature, also often form the subjects of her nature poems. A few examples 
may show the extraordinary width of her vision, the sense of limitless space 
behind nature, and the ease with which seemingly disparate things create 
hard and tangible beauty. There is e.g. the poem on the departure of 
summer, beginning: 


As imperceptibly as grief 
The summer lapsed away, — 
Too imperceptible, at last, 
To seem like perfidy. 


A quietness distilled, 

As twilight long begun, 

Or Nature, spending with herself 
Sequestered afternoon. (XLV, p. 89) 


The following is an example of a short poem, a perfect gem, combining 
an astonishing awareness of colour and motion with a remarkable ease of 
transposing a concrete image into an infinity of silence and mystery: 


Where ships of purple gently toss 

On seas of daffodil, 

Fantastic sailors mingle, 

And then — the wharf is still. (XLII, p. 88) 


Another poem is remarkable for the sensuous perfection of its beginning, 


but also for the ease with which a concrete image produces an atmosphere 
of awe and wonder : 


It sounded as if the streets were running, 
And then the streets stood still, 

Eclipse was all we could see at the window, 
And awe was all we could feel. 
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By and by the boldest stole out of his covert, 
To see if time was there. 
Nature was in her beryl apron, 


Mixing fresher air. (XXXIV, p. 84) 


It is impossible to enumerate all the examples of perfect felicity and poetic 
finality which the reader will come across in Emily Dickinson's nature 
poems. There is the fretful sadness in the lines: 


A narrow wind complains all day 


How some one treated him. (LXXX, p. 107) 


Also the glorious cruelty of the frost, ‘the blond assassin’, in LXXVI 
(p. 106) etc. Nature in this poetry is never ‘self-sufficient’, unless it be 
in occasional humorous verses. It always symbolises something greater 
than itself. 

Death is another subject which occupied the poet's mind, death and 
also life in so far as the latter completes the former. Deaths. in Emily 
Dickinson's surroundings were fairly frequent, though perhaps not 
uncommonly so; but it must be remembered that the poet kept aloof from 
the affairs which engaged the attention of the more sociable members of 
her community, so that the things which actually touched her existence 
sufficiently to penetrate through the walls of her reserve acquired a supreme 
importance. There was also, of course, the awareness of death inherited 
from her puritan forbears. On the whole she does not stress the agony 
of death, nor the sundering of the ties with all the things life stands for. 
Notwithstanding her spiritual zest for life the poet did not look forward 
with horror to the end of earthly delights, though sometimes she mav express 
a certain incredulity that the glories of life should ever cease, or that 
there could be anything to replace them adequately in the life beyond. 
To her, death is not the negation of life, but its complement and often its 
crowning glory. It is another existence and not an annihilation. To a 
large extent her vision of death intermingled with her love for Wadworth, 
a love which could never be satisfied in this existence, and of which she 
expected to find the fulfilment after death. This explains the frequent 
note of joyful expectancy towards death. To her it meant the beginning 
of supreme bliss. No other author perhaps has based his or her familiarity 
with death and the anticipation of its glories on such earthly grounds. 
Apart, however, from the love-element in her ponderings on death, there 
remains a pure exaltation based solely on her belief in immortality. We 
have already seen this, to a certain extent, in the poem “Safe in their 
alabaster chambers”. Her attitude towards death is perhaps best explained 
in a poem which, though it contains a certain prosaic, informative element, 
expresses clearly her thoughts on the subject: 


There's something quieter than sleep 
Within this inner room! 

{t wears a sprig upon its breast, 
And will not teli its name. 


Some touch it and some kiss it. 
Some chafe its idle ‘rind: 

Tr has a sunple gravity 
[once aiinicistane 
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While simple-hearted neighbors 
Chat of the “early dead”, 


We, prone to periphrasis, 
Remark that birds have fled! (CXX, p. 209) 


In perusing those poems about death we miss the puritan stress on decay. 
Cemeteries are not the homes of rotting bones and of fleshly beauty turned 
to dust. They are the quiet waiting-rooms of the ‘meek members of the 
resurrection’. The symbol of a cemetery to Emily Dickinson is the frozen 
expectancy of marble and not the skeletons underneath. And the 
tombstones are not there to defend the living against the dead, but to 
protect the dead from the living: 


Ample make this bed. 

Make this bed with awe ; 

In it wait till judgment break 
Excellent and fair. 


Be its mattress straight, 

Be its pillow round ; 

Let no sunrise’ yellow noise 

Interrupt this ground. (LXIII, p. 185-186) 


Rest and fulfilment are to her the keynotes of the death-motive. This we 
' find poignantly expressed in the opening lines of an otherwise very 
despondent poem about her own state of mind at a certain moment of 
her life: 


It was not death, for I stood up, 
And all the dead lie down ... (LXXV, p. 192) 


Death is the friend who will come some day to endow the soul with 
endless tranquillity : 


But she and Death, acquainted, 

Meet tranquilly as friends, 

Salute and pass without a hint — 

And there the matter ends. (XLVII, p. 177) 


We see her affection and tenderness towards death expressed in the lines: 


Let down the bars, O Death! 
The tired flocks come in 
Whose bleating ceases to repeat, 
Whose wandering is done. 


Thine is the stillest night, 

Thine the securest fold ; 

Too near thou art for seeking thee, 

Too tender to be told. (XLI, p. 174) 


It is remarkable how the poet succeeds in distilling this very feeling of 
security and rest from figures of speech which in our minds are mostly 
associated with the horror of death: 


I died for beauty, but was scarce 
Adjusted in the tomb, 

When one who died for truth was lain 
In an adjoining room. 
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He questioned softly why I failed ? 
“For beauty,” I replied. . 

“And I for truth, — the two are one; 
We brethren are,” he said. 


And so, as kinsmen met a night, 

We talked between the rooms, 

Until the moss had reached our lips, 

And covered up our names. (X, p. 160) 


We notice the same thing in XXXVII (p. 173): 


If I couldn't thank you, 
Being just asleep, 

You will know I'm trying 
With my granite lip! 


In another poem where the idea of death is coupled with the expectation 
of love after this life, we see it again: 


The grave my little cottage is, 
Where, keeping house for thee, 
I make my parlor orderly, 
And lay the marble tea. (CV, p. 203) 


In similar poems, where the idea of an eternal love is interwoven with the 
idea of death, we find an even greater impatience to be gone from this 
world. Life itself becomes nothing but a delay, and the poet is always 
listening whether death on his way through the village street will at last 
pause to knock at her door. Where, in English poetry, is such serenity 
and such happiness to be found face to face with death as in the lines: 


The Angels bustle in the hall, 

Softly my Future climbs the stair, 

I fumble at my childhood’s prayer — 

So soon to be a child no more! 

Eternity, I’m coming, Sir, — 

Master, I’ve seen that face before. (CLXXII, p. 373) 


Concomitant with the poet’s meditations on death are her visions of eternity, 
her pictures of heaven, and her thoughts on time. Lack of space forbids 
a discussion of these subjects, which also are often expressed in poems of 
breath-taking beauty. 

Love is another of the main subjects of the poet’s visionary thought. 
Most of the love poems centre round the figure of Wadworth. There is 
a strictly defined growth in this kind of verse. At first we read in those 
poems an expression of hope, hope that love may find its fulfilment here 
on earth. When hope disappears the tone of the poems becomes one of 
agony and frustration and even of revolt. Gradually the tumult subsides, 
the pain crystallises and a note of quiet resignation creeps in, till at last 
even pain is conquered and the very thought of the greatness of a love 
that does not mind waiting till eternity, finds an outlet in poems of an 
unearthly joy where a longing for death and deliverance goes side by 
side with the expectation of an eternity of bliss, A few quotations will 
illustrate this evolution. One poem (CLXIV, p. 368) gives us the two 
initial stages. It is too long to be quoted in full. But this is briefly what 
the poet says: She felt immune from the frost and the sleet, because hope 
kept her warm. But then fear clutches at her heart and the frost enters: 


Bas. Kock 01989, 17 
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And the day that I despaired — . 
This if I forget, 

Nature will that it be night 
When the sun is set. 


Dark shall overtake the hill, 
Overtake the sky, 

Nature hesitate before 
Memory — and me. 


With the despair agony commences. It must be remembered that Emily 
Dickinson's renunciation was complete. After her short moment of hope 
she never looked back. The only thing she allowed herself was an 
occasional indulgence in the thought of the happiness that might have been 
hers on earth. The rest of her musings follow the natural evolution 
described above. In her despair she starts praying to God, but cannot 
but realise that help is impossible, and that she has to fight her own battle: 


At least to pray is left, is left. 

O Jesus! in the air 

I know not which thy chamber is, — 
I'm knocking everywhere. 


Thou stirrest earthquake in the South, 

And maelstrom in the sea; 

Say, Jesus Christ of Nazareth, 

Hast thou no arm for me? (XLII, p. 176) 


The next stage is an inward pain which has frozen into a lump and 
accompanies the poet everywhere: 


There is a pain so utter 

It swallows Being up, 

Then covers the abyss with trance 

So memory can step 

Around, across, upon it, 

As One within a swoon 

Goes steady, when an open eye 

Would drop him bone by bone. (CLX, p. 366) 


At last the load drops from her: 


I should not dare to be so sad 

So many years again; 

A load is first impossible 

When we have put it down ... (CXIX, p. 342) 


The final stage of her love, the expectation of death and happiness without 
end is embodied in the most glorious poetry not only of Emily Dickinson's 
but of all poetry on love: 


I did not reach thee, 

But my feet slip nearer every day ; 

Three Rivers and a Hill to cross, 

One Desert and a Sea — 

I shall not count the journey one 

When I am telling thee .... (CXLVI, p. 272) 


The climax of her anticipatory happiness is reached in a poem alread 
quoted (CLXXII, p. 373), which culminates in its closing line: : 
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Master, I've seen that face before ... 


The final of the four main subjects of Emily Dickinson's poetry hardly 
allows of either analysis or classification. As an explorer of the mind this 
American poet is again a descendant of the metaphysical poets. The 
thinking upon thought and the thinking ego is the most abstruse subject 
imaginable for poetic contemplation. Though we find it occasionally with 
purely intuitive poets, this sort of introspection is typical of the ‘intellectual’ 
poets, that is to say those that start their intuitive peregrinations on the 
intellectual plane. Emily Dickinson was predisposed towards this sort of 
contemplation. Her introspective turn of mind was further fostered by the 
rigid seclusion in which she indulged more and more as she grew older. 
Constantly face to face with the ego, she explored the tortuous ways of a 
mind given to abstruse meditation : 


Adventure most unto itself 

The Soul condemned to be; 

Attended by a Single Hound — 

Its own Identity. (Tep223) 
And: 

No romance sold unto, 

Could so enthrall a man 

As the perusal of 

His individual one. (XII, p. 225) 


There is one aspect of this poetry which cannot escape the attention of 
the reader. Here more than ever we find ourselves in a world of ideas 
which so rarely soothe the mind into direct contemplation that the expression 
often fails to reach the poetic plane. Gnomic stanzas, extremely concise 
epigrams, faltering notations of a mind unnerved and exhausted by its 
labour, simple unfinished aphorisms condensed into obscurity, are the 
commonest results of this mental toil. The occasions are rare when the 
mind notwithstanding its fretful gropings comes to rest and allows the 
vision to materialise undisturbedly. Even then the reader moves in such 
rarefied air that submission becomes difficult. Here follows an example 
of this sort of poem: 


Peril as a possession 

"Tis good to bear, 

Danger disintegrates satiety ; 

There's Basis there 

Begets an awe, 

That searches Human Nature's creases 
As clean as Fire. (VI, p. 224) 


In the first place, the reader’s mind needs a long time before it has satisfied 
its own needs and can give up its place to the requirements of the percipient’s 
intuition. In the second place, the intellect may exhaust the communication 
to such an extent that no substance is left to carry the poetic incantation. 
Often in such cases the reader will be tempted to ask whether these 
utterances are actually more than the precious shavings from a superior 
workshop. Where these introspective ponderings, however, skirt the 
subjects of nature, love, or death, they seem to come down to earth again 
and to become infused with the life of real poetry.% 


9 Apart from the main subjects discussed in the foregoing pages, there are many 
minor themes which cannot be dealt with here. 
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Little more remains to be said. Emily Dickinson was born in a country 
whose literature began when other literatures had matured through 
centuries of experiments to a certainty of literary expression which is only 
found on the soil of a fertile tradition. But though it may be true that the 
minor poets of a country cannot express themselves without the support 
of a literary tradition and the examples of the great, the great poets have 
often been hampered by the material which their period and its literary past 
had foisted upon them. Where Shakespeare failed he committed the sins 
of his contemporaries; where he succeeded he set them an example which 
was followed with rich results. Emily Dickinson found the soil practically 
unprepared, or in so far as it had been prepared she remained to a large 
extent uninfluenced by it. It is for that reason that she has enriched not 
only American literature, but the literature of the world with a new poetical 
honesty and integrity which cannot fail to have a beneficial effect on the 
literature of the future, at least in English speaking countries. Apart from 
that she has achieved such poetic greatness and purity as will rank her 
among the greatest poets in the English language. 


Alkmaar. D. G. VAN DER Vat. 


King Lear — The Moral Aspect 


The value of King Lear as a moral study is both comparative and 
absolute. By comparison with the other tragedies it exhibits simplicity of 
event. In Julius Caesar, Hamlet and Macbeth the supernatural plays an 
important part but is not entirely credible. Hamlet is not quite convinced 
of the Ghost’s identity, nor Macbeth of the Witches’ prophetic promises. 
How much less conviction, then, do these phenomena hold for an audience, 
even an Elizabethan one. The subsequent action is directly determined 
by the supernatural manifestations, and even when this stimulus is least 
active the characters behave in a manner not quite natural. Macbeth’s 
extermination of possible enemies, Hamlet's treatment of Ophelia and his 
various devices, and, in Othello, the murder of Desdemona, are unusual 
acts, so unlike everyday experience for them to be unsuitable for a 
commentary on men and morals. Events in King Lear are abnormal but 
not unusual, not supernatural, and not removed from common experience, 
and most of them call for a moral response from one or more of the 
characters. These responses are intensified by the simplicity of the events 
that evoke them, so that morality is here more fundamental and general 
than in the other plays. Since these responses come from every character, 
however minor, the play is an absolute moral study, and relatively it is 
the most comprehensive in moral scope and intensity, whether it depicts 
Shakespeare's permanent outlook or only a temporary upheaval. Nothing 
is shelved or concealed. Except for the Fool, every important character 
is present throughout, so that there is no dispensing with undesirables, no 


peedeeion of compromise or evasion, only a persistent and heightened 
realism, 
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King Lear is a natural tragedy set in Ancient Britain in which Shakespeare 
achieves atmosphere by dispensing with it. The only important device 
is the storm, and that is rather one of the ‘anonymous dramatis personae’. 
There is never any serious attempt to create atmosphere. And with good 
reason, for the emptiness of the background sharpens the action, instead 
of softening it with echoes and overtones. The subject, human behaviour, 
is starkly presented, creating a space and time of its own, and seeming 
a primordial thing, belonging to an infinite, shapeless and wild world. 
The starkness is characteristic. Hamlet's “there is nothing either good 
or bad but thinking makes it so’ has no meaning when applied to King 
Lear, where the two independent elements — good and evil — are facts 
and not raw material for metaphysics. Characters reveal themselves as 
good or bad according to their disposition or the way events act on them, 
but the revelation implies no moral change, since the codes of behaviour 
are ingrained. Shakespeare is sometimes at pains to shew this, e.g. with 
Gloucester and Edmund. The emphasis, to use a later jargon, is on 
heredity rather than environment. 

Lear's partition of his kingdom calls for the first and the most important 
moral response. His generous act is darkened — how significant his 
phrase, “our darker purpose’, — by his wholly unreasonable demand for 
the lip-service of affection. Cordelia’s fault, if fault it be, is stubbornness, 
and wisdom should have made her humour her father. Youthful 
unsophistication is no exp!snation. Her insight into her sisters’ hypocrisy 
and her later militant return to rescue her father are not traits of an 
ingenuous girl. She is obstinate and one-minded, like her parallels, the 
Tudor martyrs. Her resistance rather than her seeming lack of affection 
is the cause of Lear’s wrath, 


Let pride, which she calls plainness, marry her. 


The two great acts of tyranny, Cordelia’s disherison and Kent's banishment 
produce moral responses of selfless devotion, and France's acceptance 
of the undowered Cordelia is a disinterested act of gentleness and 
reasonableness amidst hypocrisy and hastiness. The dialogue between 
Goneril and Regan at the end of Scene 1 is mere dissembling. They 
seek to excuse themselves by detailing the infirmities of their father’s age. 
Actually each is trying to spur the other to furtuer baseness. “‘Sister, it 
is not a little I have to say of what most nearly appertains to us both,” 
says Goneril, but very few words are needed for a mutual understanding 
on a fresh course of evil. 

Edmund's great soliloquy (Act 1, Sc. H) is another attempt at self- 
justification, more deliberate than that of the sisters, and, superficially, 
more cogent. But his repetitions, 


Why bastard? Wherefore base? 
ea Why brand. they. us 
With base? With baseness bastardy? Base, base? 


shew him the prey to an obsession and, as Dr. Granville-Barker suggests, 
do ‘‘much to drive in on us the insistent malice of the man. 


Resolved that 


Legitimate Edgar, I must have your land, 
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he, too, embarks on a course of evil, stimulated by knowledge of the recent 
trouble at court. His apparent originality is no more than skilful adaptation, 
for, by a simple device, he attributes Lear's sentiments, 


To shake all cares and business from our age, 
Conferring them on younger strengths, while we 
Unburthen’d crawl toward death, 


to Edgar, 


But I have heard him oft maintain it to be fit, that sons of perfect age, 
and fathers declin’d, the father should be as ward to his son, and the 
son manage his revenue, 


well knowing the effect that they will have on the sensual Gloucester. 
The germ of Edmund's villainy is probably Gloucester’s remark to Kent, 


He hath been out nine years, and away he shall again. 


Edmund has no wish to continue in foreign service while his brother 
succeeds to Gloucester’s lands at home, and by defaming his brother, an 
immoral variant of Lear’s great act of folly, he is able to safeguard himself. 
Gloucester, horrified and perplexed by Edgar’s putative treachery, turns 
aside to meditate on the portents of ‘these late eclipses in the sun and 
moon. Edmund's response is fatalistic : 


I should have been that I am, had the maidenliest star in the firmament 
twinkled on my bastardizing. 


Yet, though he mocks his father’s superstition, he uses his very words 
when Edgar enters in order to make him uneasy and to direct the 
conversation to fit his plan, while allaying any possible suspicion in Edgar’s 
mind. Edgar cannot know anything of his brother's villainy. Edmund 
has been abroad for nine years, and his return to England is probably 
recent. It is not surprising that 


a brother noble, 
Whose nature is so far from doing harms, 
That he suspects none, 


should be cordial and trusting. 

Act 1, Sc. III shews Goneril actively: hostile to Lear, and her sentiments 
and methods are equally despicable. It is significant of a low moral 
standard that she should conspire with a menial, and Oswald, a worthy 
match for her, loses no time in following her instructions, so that the 
hostility is soon noticed, not only by the Fool, but by Lear's knights also: 


My Lord, I know not what the matter is, but to my judgment your 
Highness is not entertain’d with that: ceremonious affection as you were 
wont, there’s a great abatement of kindness appears as well in the 
general dependants, as in the Duke als, and your daughter. 


This incriminates Albany, as does Kent's remark later, 


the hard rein which both of them (i.e. Cornwall and Albany) 


have borne 
Against the old kind King. 
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Edmund's encounter with Curan (Act 2, Sc. I) brings him fresh news, 


Curan. Have you heard of no likely wars toward, 'twixt the Dukes of Cornwall, 
and Albany ? 


and again he immediately realises that, 
This weaves itself perforce into my business. 


By implying that his brother has spoken against Cornwall he can cement 
his villainy and make Edgar doubly a fugitive. 

Rumours of war now enter the background of the play; when 
‘machinations, hollowness, treachery and all ruinous disorders’ are most 
active, and bring a certain uneasiness perceptible hitherto only in 
Gloucester’s thoughts, the Fool’s prattlings and Kent's behaviour. Thus, 
in Act 2, fear becomes an active principle. Deeds, good and bad, were 
done openly in Act 1 with little regard for the consequences should plans 
miscarry, but now there is more casuistry and evasion. As Goneril has 
shewn her hand, Regan, encouraged by Cornwall, now shews hers, and, 
though she retorted to Cordelia, 


Prescribe not us our duties 
she does not hesitate to prescribe for her father, 


you should be rul'd, and led 
By some discretion, that discerns your state 
Better than you yourself. 


With cunning falseness she goads her father until he curses Goneril, and, 
thus assured, shews that she is ‘of the self-same mettle” as her sister. 

Throughout the act there is a general current of fear. Lear fears 
madness, Goneri] and Regan fear consequences half-apprehended and so 
are led to such pointless acts of defiance as the stocking of Kent. Edgar 
fears for his life, and Gloucester is so clearly terrified that Cornwall 
assures him, 


If he be taken, he shall never more 
Be feared of doing harm. 


Rumour of war is the inevitable result of mutual fear among rogues, and 
the sisters are jealous of each other's power, afraid of each other’s ambition, 
thoroughly conscious of each other’s lack of scruple. The act ends in a 
general atmosphere of fear of the uncontrollable and the immeasurable. 
Lear, driven out into the storm, exclaims, 


O, fool, I shall go mad. 


Cornwall's 


Let us withdraw, ‘twill be a storm 


is a subtle evasion of all the cataclysmal possibilities. Regan fears physical 
violence, and comments, 


He is attended with a desperate train. 
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Kent's is the one great gesture of boldness in this act, and, though 
Cornwall's estimate is materially true: 


He cannot flatter, he, 
An honest mind and plain, he must speak truth, 
And they will take it so, if not, he’s plain, 


Kent's defiance is an appropriate dramatic formula, the final protest of 
outraged good-breeding. 

In Act 3 the principal characters behave more openly and less tentatively. 
In Lear the fact usurps the fear of madness: his mind is filled with thoughts 
of justice and he is led to the morally significant conclusion, 


I am a man, 
More sinn'd against, than sinning. 


This makes the retention of his individuality, if not of his sanity, possible. 
Edmund's behaviour in Scene III is characteristically opportunist, but his 
projected betrayal of Gloucester is a more decisive crime than anything that 
he has yet attempted. If the dominant of Act 1 is injustice, and of Act 2 
fear, in this act it is wanton cruelty. The mutilation of Gloucester is 
performed openly, a significant departure from Shakespearian convention, 
and its enormity magnified by the resistance of Cornwall’s servants. The 
tributes of Nature and Fate, the storm and the fortuitous meeting of four 
discordant beings in the hovel are phases of elaborate dynamic cruelty. 

Act 4 develops the previous action and is therefore of little moral note. 
The reformation of the never strong nor eminently vicious Albany into a 
positive instrument of good is a permissible but unprofitable ground for 
moral speculation. 

Lear’s madness carries his mind to images of crime and retribution and 
to speculations on justice and pity that rout normal moral concepts. 


I pardon that man’s life. — What was thy cause? — 
Adultery ? 

Thou shalt not die: die for adultery ! No: 

The wren goes to’t, and the small gilded fly 

Does lecher in my sight. 

Let copulation thrive: for Gloucester’s bastard son 
Was kinder to his father than my daughters 

Got ‘tween the lawful sheets. 


In Act 5 everything is necessarily subservient to the passing of Lear and 
the standard realisation of tragedy, and there are few outstanding moral 
issues. not exclusively part of this fulfilment. That Goneril and Regan 
meet their just doom is of small consequence. Virtue grows militant in 
Edgar, Cordelia and Albany, but a dull and ineffectual virtue, for their 
kind of morality seems discredited and has little meaning left after Lear's 
great ethical challenge in Act 4. Disregarding, for the moment, that 
challenge, their morality has its place. Edgar’s moralizing makes Edmund's 
repentance possible, but the effect of that repentance, perhaps the most 
positive moral triumph in the play, is to cause Lear further and intolerable 
anguish. In so far as the wheel is come full circle with Lear as well as 
Edmund, and in so far as it sweetens the tragic note, Edmund's repentance 
is valuable. The gentleness and devotion of Cordelia and Albany are 
consistent with the bitterness of the greater fact and suggest that virtue 
has still its chance, however slight, of recovery and domination. 
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There are few involved characters. Kent affords a good standard 
example of the behaviour, passionate and direct, common to nearly—all the 
others. The vicious characters and the Fool merit separate meditation. 

Between Goneril and Regan no distinction of quality is possible for they 
are as like ‘‘as a crab’s like an apple’, but there is a patent dissimilarity 
in method. Goneril is the true source of evil, acting alone with premeditation 
and decision. Regan is well matched by her husband, and a possible 
defence is that she is what he and Goneril have made her. But this is 
invalid. She is never original in thought or action, but invariably intensifies 
the villainy and cruelty of others. It is Goneril who suggests their 
treatment of Lear and the putting out of Gloucester’s eyes, Regan who 
supplies the horrible refinements. To Lear's protest, 


I gave you all, 
she answers, 
And in good time you gave it. 
When Cornwall sets Kent in the stocks and says, 


There shall he sit till noon, 


she cries, 


Till noon? till night my Lord, and all night too. 


and when Gloucester has lost one eye she cries, 


One side will mock another: th’other too. 


She is a creature who delights in wanton and outrageous cruelty. Like 
the Red Death, blood is her seal and her avatar, and she has no 
Shakespearian parallel. In Goneril there is a little of Lady Macbeth, 
and, superficially, a vestige of greatness. Dr. Granville-Barker considers 
her request that Lear should disband his men reasonable, and often she 
seems to act with a kind of harsh reasonableness. That is precisely why 
she is no better than Regan, who goes too far and kills, while she, with 
greater cunning, goes barely far enough and tortures. 

Edmund, as we have seen from particular actions, is an opportunist. 
Yet his opportunism is brilliant and resourceful and his villainv has an 
integrity that makes that of the sisters seem clumsy and ill-directed. His 
irregular birth and his father’s treatment justify his fatalism but not his 
crime. Since his actions rather than his principles are deplorable, he stands, 
morally, above the sisters who are despicable in both. 

It is almost impossible to form a moral estimate, both reliable and 
fundamental, of the Fool. In Mr. Blunden’s phrase, he is ‘the inspired 
child, the comical but uncheatable percipient of the true and the false’, 
and not, for certain, anything else. Intellectually eccentric but emotionally 
normal, he is hard to classify morally as he lacks any marked moral 
consciousness. Thus, his amorality transcends or evades most of the 
situations and he is able, for a time, to solve his problems intellectually 
as no other character can. As the situations grow more tense tnis ability 
decreases, for intellect and emotion are not enough, and in his professional 
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capacity as court-jester (i.e. intellectual commentator) he is a hindrance 
and has to go. pm 

The contextual propriety of the Merlin passage seems adequate indication 
of its authenticity, though many textual commentators are dubious. The 
‘Merlin Prophecy’ — trite moralizing and riddling prophecy — was a 
popular Elizabethan formula (cf. e.g. Gascoigne). The Fool, confronted 
with a situation — Lear’s advancing madness — which his strong intellectual 
and emotional equipment cannot meet, is forced to attempt a moral approach, 
and the result is maudlin platitude. His attempt to make contact with 
morality fails, and his inability to suggest a permanent moral solution is 
immediately obvious to his intellect, which says, 


This prophecy Merlin shall make, for I live before his time. 


The device made his failure clear to the Elizabethan audience too. 

The Fool is no weakling but a vast imaginative creation, despite the 
fact that many of his speeches must have been taken from real life!. 
Comparison with Feste or Touchstone is futile for the similarity is, at 
best, only professional. Tiresias is a closer parallel. Both suffer personal 
restrictions incurred through honest disregard of consequences and 
aggravated by family feud, and each is granted the compensating faculty 
of clairvoyance. Possibly impotence, too, is a common feature. Whatever 
his imperfections as an agent of virtue and truth, the Fool is certainly their 
symbol. His function is to retard Lear’s madness and so procure a fuller 
realisation and rationalisation of the tragedy. His departure is abrupt 
and nothing more is heard of him, but when Lear cries, 


And my poor fool is hang’d, 


though he means Cordelia, the phrase has a suggestive ambiguity. 

An integrity of villainy is common to all the vicious characters, and 
mere jealous trickery of the Iago kind is supplanted by a relentless course 
of self-justified self-seeking irritated by a general impatience with old 
age. Of the others almost every one has a character flaw, and yet a 
sufficiency of moral rectitude to make him a potential tragic hero. Edgar, 
Kent, Cordelia, the Fool, even Albany, suffer perils and privations that 
could make them heroes of admittedly slighter tragedies — yet here they 
sink to insignificance because Lear’s mental and physical sufferings are 
so much more comprehensive. This extension of possibility, true of no 
other Shakespearian tragedy, shews how completely the playwright was 
concerned with portraying an ethical phase of society. Gloucester, with 
Hamlet's irony and Macbeth’s credulity, is the man who, next to Lear, 
suffers most, and he, destroyed by the outcome of his own sensuality, 
fulfils the recognised requirements of a tragic hero. Yet fundamentally 
his position is less lucky but not more tragic than that of anyone else. 
All face dangers and run risks as great as his. The villains, on the other 
hand, never run the slightest risk, and that one element which can give 
villainy a certain appeal is removed, so that they remain personifications 
of naked vices — greed, cruelty and lust. 

Lear's behaviour is abnormal throughout, and varies with personal 


1 Cf. the Fool’s speeches with the anonymous 17th C. Tom o’ Bedlam’s S 
especially in the light of Freudian psychology. Pere ee Ca,” 
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reaction to situations. At first he is powerless in face of good, and wholly 
fails to perceive virtue in the protesting Cordelia. This is a moral fault 
for which morality takes its revenge by making him incapable of recognising 
vice and powerless in face of evil. This transmutation comes from mental 
collapse and the breaking point is discernible in Act 2: 


No you unnatural hags, 
I will have such revenges on you both, 
That all the world shall — 


Confronted with his daughters’ ingratitude he aims at revenge and 
threatens like a normal man, but suddenly realises his restrictions, his 
complete inability to achieve competent vengeance, and relapses into 
vagueness, 


I will do such things, 
What they are yet, I know not, but they shall be 
The terrors of the earth! 


The normal man’s one alternative would be to weep, 


But this heart shall break into a hundred thousand flaws 
Or ere I'll weep: 


and with the closing of these two doors he realises that abnormality is 
inevitable — 


O fool, I shall go mad. 
His madness advances. First in self-pity, then in pity for others he cries, 


Poor naked wretches, whereso’er you are 

That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 

How shall your houseless heads, and unfed sides, 
Your loop’d and window'd raggedness defend you 
From such seasons as these? O I have ta’en 
Too little care of this: take physic, pomp, 
Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel, 

That thou mayst shake the superflux to them, 
And show the Heavens more just. 


Confronted then with the naked fugitive, Edgar, he reflects, 


Is man no more than this? Consider him well. Thou ow’st the worm 
no silk; the beast, no hide; the sheep, no wool; the cat, no perfume. 
— — — ‘Thou art the thing itself; unaccommodated man, is no more 
but such a poor, bare, forked animal as thou art. 


Proceeding thus to objective pity his mind turns to justice, thence to 
indulgence which permits him to countenance every kind of licence and 
brings him, in the most terrible stage of his madness, to that breakdown 
which completes his moral degradation. 

Madness gives a ferocity to Lear’s moral reactions that makes them 
dwarf those of the other characters, but again the difference is essentially 


of degree. The realisation that 


Man's life is cheap as beast's, - 
with its accompanying speculations on human behaviour holds him almost 


throughout the play. Gloucester dies with the same belief, 


As flies to wanton boys, are we to th’Gods, 
They kill us for their sport. 
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Albany, whose importance in this respect is that he is no more than 
a commentator, declares, 


If that the heavens do not their visible spirits 
Send quickly down to tame this vile offence, 
It will come, 

Humanity must perforce prey on itself 

Like monsters of the deep. 


This outlook, to which three noble characters are led, is, by implication, 
the starting-point of Edmund's course of evil. With Gloucester the 
inference is metaphysical, and with Edmund, who makes it a basis of 
conduct, ethical. With Lear, on the other hand, it is a logical generalisation 
built on many valid particular instances, and, being the most material, is 
also the most tragic. It is a generalisation from which there is slight 
chance of escape, though this is made*possible through Cordelia’s agency, 
the one particular that Lear’s inference had not allowed for. 

Following his reconciliation with Cordelia there is a lull, and then 
Lear dies. He scores a great moral triumph at the very last. Despite 
impotence, degradation, physical and mental anguish, he is able, through 
Cordelia’s goodness, to recover, temporarily, a sweet sanity, apprehending 
once more the primary moral virtues of love, duty and self-sacrifice. The 
service of Kent, Gloucester and Albany he fails to understand, and does 
not reward it with his gratitude — throughout his madness he has always 
generalized in terms of his daughters — but with Cordelia’s return he sees 
himself, for the first time, as the object of love and devotion. His 
troubles and doubts are resolved in the knowledge that Cordelia loves him 
and the acquisition of this new moral strength ensures that he does not, 
like Gloucester, die of a broken heart. 

King Lear is, in the fullest sense, a moral study, more exhaustive in 
content and implication than any other Shakespearian tragedy. It is the 
fulfilmen! of the speculative morality of the experimental plays (Measure 
for Measure, All's Well, Troilus and Cressida,) and fuses that morality 
into a more impassioned and more exclusively dramatic form. In Hamlet, 
Macbeth and Othello, as well as in the Roman tragedies. morality is only 
part. In King Lear it is very nearly the whole. Critics rightly maintain 
that Shakespearian tragedy is not limited to the individual — that the true 
catastrophe of Hamlet is the downfall of a dynasty, and of Macbeth the 
breakdown of human confidence. There is the same implication in King 
Lear as in Hamlet, for there too the destruction of a group of individuals 
involves that of a dynasty, but it is secondary to the terrible revelations 
of the deficiencies in the accepted codes of morality. Goneril, Regan and 
Edmund by nature, Lear, Gloucester and, to a lesser extent, Edgar, 
Cordelia, Albany and the Fool by circumstances, are led to speech and 
action wholly incompatible with normal, reasonable behaviour, and in this 
respect the true tragedy lies in the breakdown of a moral system which 
destroys also the agents of that breakdown. Throughout the play 
Shakespeare clearly differentiates between good and evil, but both have 
the same terrifying and cataclysmal results. 


Lund Groningen, J. M. Noswortuy. 
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Notes and News 


Feud 


The latest discussion of feud is that of Sir William Craigie. He writes 
as follows:1 


The ordinary English feud is of northern origin, but the form is hard to account for. 
The northern word, known from about 130C onwards, was fede, later feid, feed, fead, a 
direct adoption of Old French fede (with variants feide, faide), and was in common use in 
Scottish down to the seventeenth century. In 1568 Lambarde, taking the word as a northern 
survival of the Anglo-Saxon fehp, gives it in the form, fewd. Other spellings of the 
sixteenth or early seventeenth century are feud(e), feaud, feood, feode, and foode, fude. 
fiide. None of these can normally represent any dialectal pronunciation of fede, and no 
satisfactory explanation of the change in the vowel has yet been offered. 


The work of 1568 to which Sir William refers is the Archaionomia of 
William Lambarde. This work is an edition of laws promulgated by 
various early English kings. Lambarde provides also a Latin translation 
of such of the laws as he found recorded. in English. The following 


occurrences of OE fehdo and its derivatives unfehdo and werfehdo in 
Lambarde's volume have come to my attention: 


Text 


. 5, line 15 from bottom: unfehba (Liebermann I 100; Ine 28)? 

. 9, lines 7 & 8: werfzehbe (Liebermann I 110; Ine 46, 2) 

10 rubric: Be werfehbe tyhtlan (Liebermann I 112; Ine rubric MS B) 
10, line 15 from bottom: werfehbe (Liebermann I 112; Ine 54)? 

13, line 5 from bottom: fehbe (Liebermann I 122; Ine 74, 2) 

margin: febe glossing gefeohte of rubric (Liebermann I 20, Alfred rubric 42)4 
58, line 16 from bottom: fehbe (Liebermann I 186; II Eadmund 1) 
58, line 4 from bottom: fehbe (Liebermann I 188; I] Eadmund 1, 2)® 
59 rubric: Be fahbe (not in extant MSS; see Liebermann I 188) 

59, line 9 from bottom: fehbe (Liebermann I 188; II Eadmund 7) 
100, line 6: fehbe (Liebermann I 286; I Cnut 5, 2b) 

. 100, line 8: fehb (Liebermann I 286; I Cnut 5, 2b)® 
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Glossarium [I] 


p. 217, column 2: Capitales inimicitize, Saxonice foebh, nomen a fah quod adversarium 
sonat exortum, atque a borealibus Anglis hac nostra memoria usurpatum. Illi vero dictione 
non ita multum a priori dissidente, fewd, & Deadly fewd appellant. 


Glossarium [II] 


p. 225. column 1 bottom: Feoth [no gloss given] 
p. 225, column 2 top: Feothpum with marginal gloss Feoppum. 


From Lambarde’s textual readings it would seem that he followed the 
MS before him faithfully enough. His own marginal gloss febe (p. 32), 


Northern Words in Modern English (S.P.E. Tract No. L, 1937), p. 342. 
MS B reads unfxdda, corrected S oe i 

Quadripartitus reads -fehbe; see Liebermann . 3 

MSS ead not gefcohte but fehde E, feahbe Ot, fahdum C, fehbum H. 
Quadripartitus translates with faidiam. 


MSS read fehde G, fehbe A. 


lt 


a 
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however, indicates that he attached little importance to the h of our word, 
and we get the same impression from the foeph of his first glossary, where 
he seems to have tacked the A on at the end as a kind of afterthought. 
He may have felt that the h served merely to emphasize the spirantic 
character_of the p to which it was attached, and might thus be dispensed 
with. His interpretation of the OE digraph e in fahd comes out with 
reasonable clarity in his two glossaries: in the first glossary it reappears 
as ce; in the second, as eo. The diphthongs ae and oe of classical Latin 
later underwent smoothing and were commonly written e in medieval times, 
or, if kept in the spelling, were often confounded. No comparable 
confusion of the two digraphs is to be found in classical OE,* but Lambarde 
seems to have taken for granted that in English as in Latin they were 
interchangeable. The OE diphthongs ea and eo underwent smoothing 
during the course of the tenth century, and thereafter 2 and ea were 
often confounded in the spelling. No comparable confusion of c and 
eo occurs, because ce was no longer in use, but Lambarde may well have 
taken for granted that ce and eo were interchangeable, even as 2 and 
ea were. If so, we have an explanation of the fact that the foepbh of his 
first glossary reappears as Feoth in his second. But why did Lambarde 
list these reconstructed o-forms in his two glossaries, instead of clinging 
to the 2 (sometimes e) of the OE text? He was moved to do so, I think, 
by etymological considerations. He tells us himself that he knew a 
northern English word, current in his own day, of the same meaning, 
and this word, which he spells fewd, could be derived from fzehp only 
on the supposition that the 2 of fehp stood for c or eo.9 

Had Lambarde known the contemporary form fede as well as fewd, he 
would presumably have used it rather than fewd in making his etymological 
connexion. Certainly the connexion would have been much easier for 
him, since he could have taken the OE forms in & and e which actually 
occur, anc! would have been spared the necessity of reconstructing 
hypotheticat o-forms for etymological purposes. It seems clear, then, that 
Lambarde knew only fewd or feud. How did he become acquainted with 
such forms? Surely not by word of mouth. We have every reason to 
think that the spoken form of the word, in the regions where it was current, 
is represented by such spellings as feed, feid, fead. I conceive that 
Lambarde had found the word in writing, and that his acquaintance with 
it was limited to writings. More precisely, his fewd goes back, I think, 
to some document in which the word had been misspelt, the copyist having 
written feud instead of fead. In the handwriting of the sixteenth century 


* Here ce was no longer used, except in the north, though an occasional archaic ce 
for the classical ¢ may be found. The pre-classical and northern ce might be taken (by 
scribes) for a and wrongly copied as such (cf. Klaeber, Beowulf p. Ixxvii), instead of 
being modernized to 6, but otherwise the digraphs were rarely confused. 

8 The Feothpum or Feobpum of the second glossary looks like a dat. pl. fepbum 
(with the bb compare the 33 of note 2 above), the second p of which Lambarde mistook 
for a p. an error still made by modern printers, as I have often found to my sorrow. 
He seems to have associated the form, rightly enough, with the preceding Feoth, but to 
have been puzzled by the p, whence the separate listing. 

®. Even so, of course, the derivation would not satisfy a modern etymologist. but it 
would (and did) satisfy Lambarde. 4 
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the a was often open at the top and might be taken for u or w.19 Once 
a form like feud or fewd came into being in this way, it might be used 
(as Lambarde used it) in written documents by anyone unacquainted with 
the proper spoken form, and upon occasion it would have to be pronounced, 
of course. The pronunciation would follow the misspelling and thus an 
artificial southern [fiud] would arise. This [fiud] might be represented 
in writing, not only by feud and fewd, but also by other spellings, as 
feood. Moreover, it would not be forgotten that the word was a 
northernism, and [fiud] might well be given a spelling to fit its supposed 
origin, as fude or fuid, the [iu] of which, in southern mouths, would be 
interpreted as an attempt to imitate the [y] of the north. The spelling 
foode is best explained as a hyper-correct form, the hypothetical northern 
[fyd] being southernized as [fud].11 We may conclude that the modern 
form of feud had its origin in a misreading (or repeated misreadings), 
and triumphed because the word, in the south, belonged to the written, 
not the spoken language.12 


Baltimore, U.S.A. Kempe MAtone. 


The Old English Inscription on the Brussels Cross 
Additional Note 


With reference to the intrusive vowel in berobor discussed on pp. 150-152 
of my article in the August number,’ the Northumbrian form fergenberig 
(with intrusive i) of the runic inscription on the front side of the Franks 
Casket might be cited, with Napier’s comment? on it. “The berig’, says 
Napier, “is the Northumbrian form corresponding to WS. beorg, with e 
for eo before rg, and the svarabhakti-i. The svarabhakti vowel is charac- 
teristic of Old Northumbrian,* cp. wylif (left side), Cupbereht (Lancaster 
Cross), Cyniburug (Bewcastle Cross), the frequent berict and walach 
names in Beda, and the aluch names in the Liber Vite (cp. Sweet, Oldest 
English Texts, pp. 489 and 530), as well as the Eotbereht on the coins of 
Eadberht of Northumbria, A.D. 737-758 (cp. Brit. Mus. Cat. of Engl. 
Coins, Anglo-Saxon Series, i. p. 140), Cudbereht, moneyer of Redwulf 
king of Northumbria, A.D. 844 (l.c., p. 184), Osbereht, king o: North- 
umbria, A.D. 849-867 (l.c., p. 187), etc. Cp. also Biilbring, Beiblatt zur 
Anglia, 1X. 70." Thus the intrusive vowel in berobor which has puzzled 
so many scholars is after all precious evidence for the localization of the 


10 S. A. Tannenbaum, The Handwriting of the Renaissance, pp. 27 ff., 70 ff.; see 
especially p. 28. 

ee Ren [y] answers to southern [u] in words with OE oak ; 

12 Since the spelling foode antedates by two years the publication of “ambarde’s 
Archaionomia, it seems likely that the original misreading or series of misreadings was not 
Lambarde’s (or his alone) but goes back to the middle of the century or thereabouts. 

1 English Studies. vol. XXI. no, 4. 

2 An English Miscellany, Oxford, 1901, p. 368, note 1. 

3 The italics are mine. 
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inscription. It gives a further support to the view expressed that “it is 
to the North, or to craftsmen deriving from the North, that one would 
naturally refer the ‘Brussels Cross’.’ — S.T.R.O. D'ARDENNE. 


Emblem Books. In connection with the review by Dr. Gordon S. 
Haight of Professor Praz’ Studies in Seventeenth Century Imagery 
published in the October number, we are asked by the Warburg Institute 
to say that a second volume containing a practically complete bibliography 
of emblem books has been prepared and will probably appear by the end 
of this year. 


Evacuees. The last war produced a plentiful crop of neologisms, as 
may be seen from a list contributed to our journal in 1922 by the late Dr. 
Prick van Wely. Though limited to words beginning with the letter A 
it runs to more than thirteen pages; it is to be regretted that he did not live 
to publish his complete collection. The present conflict may be expected 
to be equally prolific of new words and phrases, and students of modern 
English might do worse than watch its effect on the language while it lasts. 
In the first week of September one heard the word evacuees over the 
wireless, and one has frequently come across it in print since. So far most 
~ee words denoting the person affected by an action had been derived from 
the infinitive of the verb: addressee, employee, payee, etc. Evacuee, 
however, is derived from the infinitive minus the ending -ate, a formation 
no doubt promoted by the existence and common use of evacuation. Hence 
the trio evacu-ate, evacu-ation, evacu-ee. It will be interesting to see 
whether this new pattern will lend itself to imitation. 

We shall be glad to receive and publish further material illustrating the 
impact of the war on the English language. — Z 


Reviews 


Abriss der Mittelenglischen Grammatik. Von Kart BRUNNER. 


90 pp. Halle/Saale: Max Niemeyer. 1938. RM. 2.40; cloth 
RM. 3.40. 


Professor Karl Brunner publishes in the well-known Sammlung Kurzer 
Grammatiken Germanischer Dialekte (C. Abrisse NR 6) a concise Middle 
English grammar for the use of the average student (‘Durchschnitts- 
student’). In a brief introduction (pp. 1-5) he defines the Middle-English 
period, enumerates the chief sources of information used in the identification 
of a Middle-English form, gives a short characterization of the Middle- 
English dialects [which, he states, differ not only in their “Sprachform 


+ It may be pointed out, however, that in Napier’s examples the svarabhakti-vowel 


is post-tonic, whereas in beropor it is pretonic. — Ed. 
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(Lautstand, Flexion, zum Teil Syntax)", but also in their vocabulary (‘Wort- 
schatz’)], and ends with orthographical notes (pp. 3-5). Professor Brunner 
devotes the second part of his grammar to phonology. By way of 
introduction to this important section, he gives a general survey of the 
Middle-English vocalic sounds (and their spellings) in stressed position 
together with their various origins: Old English, Old Norse and Old French 
— a useful piece of apparatus which the average student will appreciate. 
In the third and last section of the book the author deals with a general 
outline of Middle-English accidence. 

In the very beginning of the introduction (p. 1) Professor Brunner rightly 
remarks that “Das. Mittelenglische ist keine einheitliche Sprachform”’. 
Accordingly the ideal Middle-English grammar (even a. concise one) 
requires, besides a fair knowledge of Old French and Old Norse, a 
thorough understanding of the Middle-English dialects (and of. both their 
Old English antecedents and Modern English representatives); or should 
be the synthesis of the different grammars devoted to the study of a Middle- 
English dialect, illustrated by works either exactly located and dated, such 
as the Ormulum or Dan Michel's Ayenbite of Inwyt, or showing a 
consistent spelling, e.g. the Ancrene Wisse language. In both cases an 
impossible task for one scholar. This explains why any present attempt 
at the writing of a Middle-English grammar, however good it may be, is 
doomed to be unsatisfactory and incomplete. Although Herr Brunner 
acknowledges his indebtedness to the standard works of Luick and of 
Jordan, and even adds that he was “‘dariiber hinaus natiirlich iiberall 
bestrebt, Spezialarbeiten, besonders auch neuere, heranzuziehen’, his 
grammar is far from being an improvement on his German predecessors’ 
achievements. And excellent though it may be for the study of the late 
Middle-English period, we cannot help thinking that Jordan’s Handbuch 
remains ‘‘an indispensable manual’. 

A serious drawback of the Abriss lies in the fact that words are rarely 
cited with their sources. Thus on page 46 the reader is told that ‘‘in einigen 
Handschriften des 12. Jahrhunderts (?) erscheint im Verbalsuffix -~ian (2. 
schwache Konjugation) ein g wie in biblodegeb ‘macht blutig’, sunegep 
‘siindigt’, weregep ‘ermiidet’ ....... Which manuscripts were they? Which 
works did they contain? To which area did they belong? The reader is 
left to find out for himself. 

The chief shortcoming of Herr Brunner’s grammar lies in his unsatis- 
factory treatment of Early Middle English. Friihmittelenglisch is a word 
which he carefully avoids (although it occurs sporadically e.g. p. 7): 
“twelfth century” is used in its stead. But what Professor Brunner under- 
stands by twelfth century is hard to say, for he frequently cites forms from 
“Handschriften des 12. Jahrhunderts” which are indeed found in manuscripts 
of the thirteenth century. It is a well-known fact that much of the Old 
English literature was being transcribed throughout the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, e.g. the sermons of Ailfric, the version of the Four Gospels 
contained in Royal MS, 1 A XIV. On the other hand “‘it is remarkable’, 
says R. W. Chambers, “how many of the manuscripts upon which we 
depend for our knowledge of Old English law were transcribed after the 
Norman Conquest: some of them a considerable time after”.’ Tlie number 


1 On the Continuity of English Prose, London, 1932, p. Ixxxiii. 
E. S. XXI_ 1939. 
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of Early Middle English works written and transcribed in the twelfth 
century (and preserved in MSS belonging to that century)? must needs be 
limited considering that “if a line must be drawn between Old English and 
Middle English, it would have to come between the man who wrote the 
Peterborough annal for 1131, and the man who wrote (perhaps about 1155) 
the Peterborough annal for 1132’.* The majority of works written in 
Early Middle English were preserved in manuscripts of the thirteenth 
century, as a mere glance at Hall's Selections from Early Middle English 
(1130-1250)* will prove. Yet this is a fact overlooked by Herr Brunner. 
We are told (p. 46) in the passage cited above that forms such as biblodegeb, 
sunegep, weregep® are found in “Handschriften des 12. Jahrhunderts”. These 
are typical forms of the Ancrene Wisse language preserved in manuscripts 
of the thirteenth century (Bodley 34; Cambridge, Corpus Christi College, 
402: Royal 17 A XXVII). This lack of familiarity with Early Middle 
English texts and manuscripts leads Herr Brunner to strange vagaries. 
Thus on p. 4 he says that “Das Runenzeichen p (wynn) ist im 12. Jahr- 
hundert noch ziemlich allgemein iiblich, spater nur mehr vereinzelt. Es 
wird durch w ersetzt.’* In the manuscripts of the thirteenth century which 
have just been cited, p is still regularly employed. Actual w occurs very 
rarely and strikes the eye at once. Particularly revealing is the first folio 
of the version of the Ancrene Wisse contained in MS Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge 402, in which a later hand began to emend p to w 
e.g. in deorewerde |. 10, riwle 1.12. The same hand also emended (on the 
same folio) 5 to b in habbed, 1. 12. This emendation again strikes the eye 
at once for in these manuscripts 5 was usual medially and finally. Yet 
Herr Brunner (p. 3) states that “Sd findet sich vereinzelt* noch bis zum Ende 
des 13. Jahrhunderts neben p.” Again (p. 5) it is stated that “Fir 
alleinstehende i (Pronomen / “ich'’) und in der Vorsilbe i- (ae. 3e-) schreibt 
man gelegentlich, besonders im 15. Jahrhundert, auch j, das dem Grosz- 
buchstaben J fast gleich war.’ As early as the very beginning of the 
thirteenth century this use of j for i is seen not only in the cases mentioned 
above but also in i (the unstressed form of in ‘in’), and in proper names 
such as Juliene, iuliene etc. 

It is not true to fact either to say (p.4) that ‘“a und ea werden nach dem 
12. Jahrhundert dem Lautwandel entsprechend ziemlich allgemein durch a 
und e abgelést. In Handschriften des 12. Jahrhunderts findet sich ea noch 
zur Bezeichnung von [@] auch wenn dieses nicht aus ae. ea entstanden 
war. This again will cause confusion in the average student's mind as 
to what Herr Brunner exactly means by “12th century’. On the other 
hand works written in Early Middle English and contained not only in 
manuscripts of the twelfth century but also in the manuscripts of the 
thirteenth century we have mentioned, reveal the use of the spelling ea 
to represent not only [¢€] but also [e] in native words, e.g. mealten, ‘melt’ 
(VP ge-meltan); fearen (VP fearan); heale (VP h&lu); read ‘read’ 


» 


e.g. The Worcester Fragments, Worcester Cathedral Library 174, or versi 
of the Poema Morale contained in Lambeth MS 487. : mppetsae 

3 R. W. Chambers (op. cit.) p. Ixxxvi. 

4 Oxford, 1920, 2 vols. 

5 For another explanation of these forms, see my Juliene s.vv. Studgi, Wergin and 
also § 32-. 


8 The italics are mine. 
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(VP réad); eappel (VP eappul). The last example is in contradiction 
to Herr Brunner’s Anm. 2 to § 11 in which he states that “soweit im 
Ae. e statt 2 stand (Kent und westl. Mittelland) bliecb e im me. vorerst 
erhalten, daher eppel, blek, bek usw., doch dringt im westl. Mittelland im 
13. Jahrhundert, in Kent im 14. Jahrhundert a durch. Ae. ea ist auch in 
diesen Gegenden a, daher arm, hard, all usw.’ These words do not present 
the same problems and should not be quoted together. eppel is in the 
Ancrene Wisse, eappel (VP eappul); blek is in the same language blak 
(from the inflected form: VP *blec, blecum). On the other hand Old 
English ea is not a in the words cited by Herr Brunner, e.g. earm (VP 
earm); heard (VP heard); but all (VP all)’. Moreover, the Ancrene 
Wisse language shows the use of the ea spelling to represent [e] in Old 
French loans such as leathes, deattes etc.; the spelling ea in these words 
was justified by the fact that Anglo-French e was open at that time.® 
Accordingly Herr Brunner’s view that “Im 14. Jahrhundert kommt ea zur 
Bezeichnung von é wieder in anglonormannischen Handschriften auf, dann 
auch in englischen, in diesen zuerst in franzésischen Wo6rtern”’ needs revision. 

There are many other points open to criticism or controversy; for 
instance, the lengthening before certain consonant groups is stated to have 
occurred “bereits im 8. (sic) oder in der ersten Halfte des 9. Jahrhunderts” 
(p.9). Other facts pointed out by the author should have been made clearer. 
Many students will wonder at the word daher in the following statement 
(p. 15. § 5, Anm. 13): “‘spat-westsachs. g fiir alteres ie ist me. auch [i], 
geschrieben u, daher siidwe«tl. ulder ‘alter’, hure(n) ‘héren’, hurde ‘Hirte’.” 
Some kind of explanation is lacking. Of course the author is not expected 
to discuss the problem of the Hwicce in a concise Middle-English grammar. 
But since he frequently cites place-names in the discussion of forms (a 
very sound method) the Worcestershire Hursley (< *Hyrdes leah 
< *hierdes leah ‘the pasture of the shepherd’) and the Wiltshire Hurdcott 
and Somerset Hurcot (< “hierda cot ‘the hut of the shepherds’) might 
have been referred to. 

It is to be regretted that Professor Brunner’s unsatisfactory treatment of 
Early Middle English seriously handicaps a book which for the under- 
standing of the late Middle-English period will be used with profit by the 
average student. 


Liége. S.T.R.O. D’ARDENNE. 


7 For a detailed study of the use of the ea-spelling in the Ancrene Wisse language, 


luliene, 1-6; $§ 19-22. 
ie "MK. Les Beis Latin to Modern French, Manchester, 1934, §§ 1145 and 1147. 
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Peter Idley’s Instructions to his Son. Edited with Introduction 
and Notes by CuHartoTTE D’Evetyn. (Modern Language 
Association of America Monograph Series, Vol. VI.) VIII, 240. 
Boston and London: D. C. Heath and Oxford University Press. 
1935. $2.50; 11s. 6d. 


For many years the literary histories have made vague references to 
“Deter Idle” and his Instructions, but not until the present edition has 
there been more than mere scraps of the text available, nor has there been 
any general realization that “Peter Idle” was not a nom de plume, but 
a variant spelling for Peter Idley, (d. ca. 1473), squire and minor 
government official. Miss D’Evelyn’s edition provides a text from MS 
Ee. 4.37, Cambridge University, with significant variants from the remaining 
six known manuscripts, brief but capable notes, the appropriate information 
on manuscripts, date, dialect, and sources, and a biographical introduction 
which reflects both careful research and judicious interpretation.’ 

No manuscript of the Instructions is complete, and it is not certain that 
Idley finished his projected work; some few hundreds of lines may be 
missing at the end. Miss D’Evelyn prints 4719 lines, partly in couplets 
and partly in what passes with Idley for rime-royal. The work is divided 
into two parts: Prologue and Book I, a free rendering of Albert of Brescia’s 
Liber Consolationis and the same author's Liber de Amore et Dilectione 
Dei et Proximi, 1472 lines; Book II, a redaction of part of Robert Mannyng’s 
Handlyng Synne, with forty-six stanzas from Lydgate’s Fall of Princes, 
3247 lines. 

The editor says of her subject: 


In the details of the public and private life of its author, the normal activities and 
practical interests of the fifteenth-century country gentleman come to light. In the 
counsels and every-day wisdom set forth in his Instructions the outlook and temper of 
the fifteenth-century layman are defined. As a man of affairs Peter Idley joins the 
company, though as a more shadowy figure, with his neighbors, the Stonors, and his 
contemporaries, the Pastons. As the author of the Instructions he goes beyond these 
writers of private letters and becomes the spokesman of his class. What he wrote for 
his son, the way he wrote it, and the fact that he wrote it. all make his work the 
faithful expression of the middle-class culture of his day. 


Miss D’Evelyn is careful not to claim too much: she finds “a glimmering 
sense of literary art” in her author, grants that if ‘all he says about women 
is not in good taste it is at least in good temper’, but she insists that 
Idley's charming asides should not obscure the fact that these instructions, 
like some others, are often indisputably dull. She is aware, however, that 
at his best Peter Idley is one of the most engaging men of his century. 

In discussing Idley in his relationship to the stream of English literature, 
Miss D’Evelyn does not permit herself much latitude, though her text is 
not without importance in this connection. As a conduct book the 
Instructions stands, fittingly, between the earlier manuals of salvation and 


' Since the above was written, a fragment has been discovered at Frampton Court. 


It is probably not very important, since the 1820 lines remaining are said to be close 
to Pepys 2030, for which Miss D'Evelyn gives variants. It begins in the Sixth Command- 
ment and breaks off in Gluttony, and thus could not supply any of the missing lines. 


See Times Literary Supplement, 1939: 412. Professor Arthur Garfield Kennedy was so 
kind as to call the notice to my attention 
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the more worldly treatises of the Courtier school. It is only partially the 
Babees Book suggested by its title. Of particular interest is the series 
of tales that Idley inherited from Mannyng. These stretch back into the 
thirteenth century, available in the compilation known as the Manuel des 
Pechiez and conventionally attributed to William of Wadington; I hope 
in a subsequent study to show that this collection grew and changed its 
character during the latter half of the century. Early in the fourteenth 
century the collection was reworked by Robert Mannyng, and at about 
the same time, translated anonymously (MS G, 30, St. John’s College, 
Cambridge); near the turn of the century Mannyng was rewritten and 
considerably abbreviated by an unknown person, in some 5500 lines of 
verse preserved in MS I.1.4.9. at Cambridge University. Miss D’Evelyn 
dates Idley’s version 1445-1450. R. Englyssh’s Manual of Sin, late 
fifteenth century, is based upon Mannyng. Of these texts, F. J. Furnivall 
has edited Mannyng (E.F.T.S., 119, 123); Professor E. J. Arnould 
proposes a re-edition of the Manuel; we now have an excellent text of 
the Instructions. Hope Emily Allen has identified the St. John’s College 
manuscript as a translation of the Manuel (M.P. XIII, 167-168); at a 
later date I hope to describe more fully both this version and MS 1.1.4.9. 
at Cambridge. J. A. Herbert (Catalogue of Romances ... in the British 
Museum, III, 313-320) has carefully described Englyssh. Thus materials 
are gradually becoming available for the study of a group of tales which 
reflect the changing temper in England during three centuries. 

Some time ago I had occasion to examine most of the Idley manuscripts; 
a collation of Miss D’Evelyn’s text with my transcripts shows but trifling 
differences. The following are divergences in my reading of MS Ee.4.37, 
Cambridge University, for the tale of the cow-sucking bag, B.447-B.547 
of the present edition: 


1. 453, D’Evelyn reading, thyng, my reading, thynges; 1. 461, Bysshop, Bysshope; |. 466, 
do, to; 1. 468, said, saide; bysshop, bysshope; 1. 482, Bysshopp, Bysshoppe; 1. 496, 
bysshopp, bysshoppe; 1. 503, Bysshopp, Bysshoppe; 1. 522, ffor, For; 1. 547, ffor, For. 


I assume that the difference in line 466 is my error; the context permits 
either reading. The remaining differences concern the interpretation of 
symbols, chiefly the interpretation of abbreviations, which are not always 
certain in a hand of this sort. Miss D’Evelyn has made three emendations 
in this passage: ““The’ should obviously be read “Ther” in line 448; the 
insertion of ‘‘not’’ in line 515 is required by the sense and is supported by 
variants; the emendation of line 483 from “That she so symple, hadde noo 
lecture” to “That she so symple was and hadde noo lecture”’ is less certain. 
The change helps the grammar and the meter, but is not essential to either, 
particularly since Idley’s verses are indifferently tetrameter and pentameter, 
and it is not well supported by the variants. These hundred lines are, 
I believe, about typical; they suggest that Miss D’Evelyn has handled 
her text with care and caution. 

The biographical introduction is pleasantly written and carefully 
documented; I can add nothing to it, though I made some search for 
material on Peter Idley before I knew that Miss D’Evelyn had the work 
in hand. Personally I could wish that she had given passing attention 
to John, George, and Robert Idle (Cal. Pat. Rolls, Henry VI, II, 184, 185, 
205; Edw. VI, II, 92, 128; IV, 431) since these contemporaries may well 
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have been relatives of Peter, but she doubtless had good reasons for 
including nothing on them. One notes, however, that these people have 
relationships with Kent, that Idley (Idle, Idleigh) is a common place-name 
in Kent, that there were Idleys there (William Berry, County Genealogies; 
Pedigrees of the Families in the County of Kent, London, 1830, p. 445), 
and that some of Miss D’Evelyn’s critics have wished that more reliance 
had been placed upon Peter Idley’s confession — or his little joke — 
“I was born in Kent.” (Times Literary Supplement, 1935: 554, 565; 
Speculum, XI, (1936) 295-97.) Perhaps not too much should be inferred 
from the exemption granted Peter Idley, obviating various public offices 
and seizure by purveyors. One finds all sorts of people receiving 
exemptions. One has only to thumb through Calendar of Patent Rolls, 
Henry VI, Vol. IV (the Idley exemption occurs p. 175) to find that a 
merchant, a grocer, a mercer, a bower, and a ‘‘barbour’ were granted 
various exemptions, and that those of the type granted to Idley were very 
common among the gentry and lesser office holders. But as always, 
Miss D’Evelyn is cautious in using this material. She has, so far as I 
may judge, done her job well, both in the text and in the scholarly apparatus. 


University of Idaho, S.B. CHARLTON LairD. 


The Voyagers and Elizabethan Drama. By R. R. CAWLEY. 
(Modern Language Association of America Monograph Series, 
Vol. VIII.) ix + 428 pp. Humphrey Milford, 1938. 18 sh. net. 


With the present volume, as he states in his “Apologia Pro Libro Suo”, 
Professor Cawley has fulfilled a promise made ten years ago, to write a 
study on the Elizabethan Voyagers’ influence on Elizabethan drama. One 
need not be very conversant with Elizabethan travel-literature or with 
Elizabethan drama to wonder how the former can possibly have influenced 
the latter, and consequently how the author will carry out his purpose to 
“show the impact of voyaging influence on English drama as the latter is 
represented by Schelling’s list in his second volume of The Elizabethan 
Drama’; or “‘to set the drama in a tradition of the voyagers” (Apologia, 
p. vii). If, on account of Cawley’s expressing a debt of gratitude to 
Professor Lowes for having first awakened his interest in the voyagers 
in their association with literature, the reader should have expectations of 
another Road to Xanadu, he will be very much disappointed. In Cawley’s 
book certainly no attempt is made “to discover how out of chaos the 
imagination frames a thing of beauty”. In fairness to the author it must 
be stated that nowhere in his Apologia, nor in the Introduction, does he 
give any further ground for such expectations. At the end of the 
Introduction, after much fluent prose, which in retrospect makes one suspect 
that he disliked to make the confession, Professor Cawley owns that ‘‘the 
most that can be done is to draw a picture of what conception naturally 
arose in the minds of play-going Elizabethans and to set that picture as 
straight as possible in a frame of voyagers’. The study of ‘‘the influence 
of Elizabethan voyagers on the drama” is thus seen to be actually a study 
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of the growth of the geographical knowledge of Elizabethan playwrights, 
so far as it can be traced in their plays. 

Unquestionably Professor Cawley has set about his self-imposed task 
with admirable industry and thoroughness. Every reference to Egypt, the 
Far East and the Near (with the exception of Persia; the numerous references 
to Persia in Elizabethan drama will be dealt with separately by W. G. Rice 
in a forthcoming work), the Polar regions, Russia, and the Western hemi- 
sphere, that is to be found in the plays in Schelling's list, appears to have 
been carefully checked up and conscientiously card-indexed. We are told 
what pictures the Elizabethan dramatist presented in their plays of the 
crocodile, the trochilus and the ichneumon, of Nile-dogs and the asp, of 
the great Mogul and the complexion of Indians, of Arabian thieves and 
Tartar thieves and North-American-Indian thieves, of the shape and size 
of the New World; the ‘‘still (Quo usque tandem!)-vexed Bermoothes” 
have more than one page devoted to them. 

I feel bound to confess that the perusal of a study like Professor Cawley’s 
leaves me bewildered. Because of its looking so tremendously learned (the 
first 35 pages have no fewer than 227 footnotes!), its being so manifestly 
the result of years and years of honest toil, its almost painful thoroughness, 
one finds it difficult to accept the author's statement as to its extremely 
limited purpose as final. Perhaps this statement was not meant to be 
final. We are promised a sequel volume which will draw inferences and 
extend conclusions. Let us hope that this sequel may prove an adequate 
justification for the enormous amount of labour that must have gone to 
the gathering of the vast, if somewhat barren mass of evidence presented 
in the present volume; and thus prove groundless our suspicion that 
mountains have been in labour to bring forth a mouse. 


Groningen. M. H. BraaksMa. 


The Overburian Characters; to which is added: A Wife. By 
Sir THomas Oversury. Edited by W. J. Paytor, B.A., B.Litt. 
(The Percy Reprints XIII.) xxxiv + 157 pages. Oxford: 
Blackwell. 1936. 8sh. 6d. 


In April 1613, Sir Thomas Overbury was arrested in the Council- 
chamber and conveyed to the Tower where, five months later, he died in 
suspicious circumstances. With a high reputation for wit and learning, 
he had never published anything, but a poem of his on the choice of A 
Wife was circulating in manuscript. The publisher Lisle obtained a copy. 
had it entered in the Stationers’ Register on the 13th of December and 
brought it out early in 1614. A second impression was soon called for. 
To this Lisle added twenty-two ‘Characters’ written, according to the 
title-page, by Overbury “‘himselfe and other learned Gentlemen his friends”. 
The ‘Characters’ proved as successful as the poem, and three editions of 
the composite volume had to be issued before the end of the year. A sixth 
followed in 1615. The trial of the ill-fated author's murderegs increased 
the demand for his literary remains and three more editions came out in 
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1616. The book long maintained its popularity, reaching a 17th edition 
in 1664. Now, in several of these successive editions, new ‘Characters 
were added — nine in the 4th, one in the 5th, forty-two in the 6th, nine 
in the 9th and one in the 11th — until the collection totalized eighty-three 
‘Characters’, one having been omitted from the 9th edition onwards. 

Overbury’s A Wife, written in a rugged but highly effective manner, 
is compact with vigorous thought; despite the neglect into which it has 
fallen, it is well worth reading. As Rimbault’s edition (1856, reissued 
1890) of Overbury’s Miscellaneous Works, where it last appeared, is now 
out of print, the present edition is welcome. From the standpoint of the 
literary historian, however, the ‘Characters’ are much more important. 
Though not the first in the English language — there are true Theophrastian 
‘characters’ in Jonson’s comedies, and Joseph Hall wrote his Characters of 
Vertues and Vices (pub. 1608) with a view to improve on those of the 
Greek philosopher — they, and not Hall's, set the fashion of a new genre 
and became the model followed by the many English ‘character'-writers 
of the XVIIth century. This historical importance, coupled with their 
interest for the student of Jacobean manners, explains that they should have 
been reprinted more than once within the last century, for their literary 
value, on the whole, is small. Rimbault in 1856, H. Morley in 1891, R. 
Aldington in 1924 all gave what purported to be full editions. Selections 
appeared in 1865, 1925 and as recently as 1930. In the fourth volume of 
his Complete Works of John Webster (1927), Mr. F. L. Lucas included 
the group of thirty-two new ‘characters’ which is introduced by a special] 
title-page in the 6th edition, claiming them for the dramatist. Still there 
was room for a new edition. Rimbault and Aldington, by taking the 
9th edition as basis for their texts, had left out both the ‘character’ omitted 
in that edition and the one which was added in the 11th. Neither had 
included Wotton’s charming stanzas on The Character of a Happy Life 
which had been a regular, and the most attractive, feature of the book from 
its fourth issue. Morley had suppressed three ‘characters’ which he thought 
could hardly be reprinted in the age of Victorian prudery. Rimbault alone 
had preserved the old spelling. Between their earlier appearance and the 
edition selected as authoritative by Rimbault and his successors, some of 
the ‘characters’ had suffered cuts, and their text undergone various changes, 
mostly for the worse. ‘Those changes had never been recorded. Rimbault, 
and Lucas for the group he gives, have provided annotations which are 
very useful, but are far from clearing up all the difficulties with which 
the text abounds. 

Mr. W. J. Paylor was therefore amply justified in undertaking his work. 
His plan of adopting as authoritative for each ‘character’ or each group 
of ‘characters’ the edition in which it first appeared is quite sound. A 
reprinted text, as is well-known, is apt to get, not more correct, but more 
corrupt. By going back in each case to the earliest edition, he has been 
enabled to correct in several particulars the text given by his predecessors, 
with the happy result that more than one passage ceases to be unintelligible. 
Thus the meaningless ‘meditate’ in A Tymist, ‘won’ in An Old Man, ‘pilot’ 
or ‘pilat’ in An Hypocrite become ‘mediate’, ‘worn’, ‘prelate’ respectively 
None the less, Mr. Paylor's work as an editor calls for some reservations, 
to which I now proceed. 


First as regards punctuation. Quite rightly, Mr. Paylor considers the 
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punctuation of the group of nine ‘characters’ added in the 9th edition as 
“more irregular’ than that of the rest. He has consequently freely emended 
the punctuation of that group, recording all his changes in his Textual Notes 
(pp. 146-7), but preserved the punctuation of both the other ‘characters’ and 
A Wife intact. His reason for altering the punctuation where he does 
so is, of course, to restore the meaning of a passage which its punctuation 
obscures. I submit that in a good many places in all the earlier ‘characters’, 
the original punctuation stands in need of correction for the same reason. 
Here are a few: p. 13, 1. 22 a comma between ‘imbecilitie’ and ‘to shew’ 
makes the sense clear; p. 24, 1. 28 a comma is required after ‘cold’; p. 26, 
last line and p. 27, first line should be corrected into “‘... neere his text; 
anything that the Law allows, but marriage and March beare, he murmurs 
at; what it..”; the semi-colon after ‘beare’, the colon after ‘allowes’ destroy 
the sense; p. 27, 1. 9 should be “‘hee is now become so crosse ... that, should 
the Church enjoyne cleane shirts, hee were lousie..’"’; the lack of a comma 
after ‘that’, a semi-colon after ‘shirts’ is a serious hindrance to the 
intelligibility of the passage; p. 30, 1. 6 the comma after ‘vice’ should be a 
semi-colon and the colon at the end of the line should be deleted; A Wife, 
]. 219 the comma after ‘health’ should be shifted to after ‘beautie’. The 
corrections in the group of the new ‘characters’ of the 9th edition are all 
justified, but a few more are equally necessary: e.g. p. 82, 1. 12 the comma 
after ‘nothing’ should be shifted to after ‘howsoever’; p. 83, 1. 26 the comma 
after ‘it’ should be shifted back to after ‘lyes’; p. 94, 1. 18 the comma should 
be shifted back to before even’. 

“Obvious printers’ errors’, says Mr. Paylor, “have been silently 
corrected.’’ Here are some which seem to have escaped him: p. 36, |. 8 
‘uncouping’ for ‘uncoupling’; p. 41, 1. 27 ‘they all are zeale’ for ‘they are 
all zeale’; p. 91, 1. 22 ‘hangs’ for ‘hang’; p. 92, 1. 6 ‘scoale’ for ‘scale’. 
Apart from “obvious printers’ errors’, Mr. Paylor has risked but one 
emendation, for which see his Textual Notes, p. 145. He has therefore 
kept the strange ‘kuition’ in A Covetous Man, the no less strange ‘Muchatoe’ 
in The Proud Man and the hardly recognizable ‘Mountaines’ in An Intruder, 
without explaining them. Instead of ‘kuition’, both Rimbault and 
Aldington have ‘provision’ which makes good sense. ‘Muchatoe’ is 
probably ‘Mustachio’ and ‘Mountaines’ certainly ‘Montaigne’s’. Other 
emendations which might have occurred to any editor are p. 13, |. 22 ‘to 
shew and suffer’ instead of ‘to show or suffer’; p. 22, 1. 24 ‘of’ instead of 
‘from’; p. 37, 1. 10 where the first bracket should be shifted after ‘if’. 

I am not in a position to verify Mr. Paylor’s Textual Notes. But I 
cannot help wondering whether he has really recorded all “the principal 
deviations of later impressions’ which might have been worth recording 
for the sake of the light they throw on the text. Instead of ‘against an 
act or good time’, p. 46, |. 16, both Rimbault and Aldington give ‘against 
a commencement or a good time’; the insertion of ‘a’ before ‘good time’ 
makes it clearer; it may be a silent emendation of the first of these editors; 
but the other change of ‘act’ into ‘commencement’ points to a deviation 
of a later impression. 

Owing to their far-fetched wit, the many words and phrases with a 
double sense, the rich vocabulary, the allusions to all kinds of contemporary 
circumstances, the Overburian Characters are not easy reading. An 
important part of the task of their editor is therefore to provide them with 
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a commentary. Mr. Paylor fills thirty-six pages of small type with his 
annotations. He is distinctly more generous than any of his predecessors. 
His commentary is none the less disappointing. A good many of his notes 
are surely superfluous. What need was there to explain such words as 
‘planet-stroken’, ‘pumpes and pantaffles’, ‘clister pipes’, ‘intelligencing 
hounds’, ‘antipodes’, etc.? Does a reader of the Characters require to be 
told who Deucalion was, or what Paris Garden? Mr. Taylor has, of course, 
made much use of the notes in Rimbault’s and Lucas’s editions, without 
always acknowledging his debt; but he has suppressed all the references 
to authorities which made it possible to verify his predecessors’ explanations; 
he is often dogmatic where they are cautious not to assert more than they 
know; he sometimes condenses what they say at the expense of clearness 
or accuracy, as when he makes Phalaris be the first victim of his brazen 
bull. Some of his annotations are certainly wrong: an ‘intermewer’ is not 
“a hawk of the second year after’, but in the course of, her first mewing; 
a Jacob's staff was used for measuring the altitude of the sun; Lucas’s 
explanation of ‘greene-pots’ in A Puny-Clarke is probably right. 

But where Mr. Paylor chiefly fails is in leaving too many things 
unexplained. I am not speaking of those numerous passages where the 
patient reader can get at the meaning, provided he is willing to take the 
pains. But he ought to have explained, or confessed his inability to explain, 
many words and phrases which are puzzling to the reader who has not a 
copy of the N.E.D. at his elbow and many which the N.E.D. neither 
records nor explains. Such are ‘vaylers’ (p. 8, 1. 1 = people who vail 
their bonnets, cf. p. 82, 1. 3); ‘chayned’ (p. 15, 1. 31 = ? provided with a 
chain of office); ‘his hopes are laden in his qualitie’ (p. 16, 1. 28 ?): ‘to 
opinion’ (p. 18, 1. 2 ?); ‘wooden horse’ (p. 23, 1. 24 = ship); ‘swarve up’ 
(p. 23, 1. 25 = climb up); ‘ammel’ (p. 24, 1. 25 = enamel); ‘alay’ (ibid. 
= alloy); ‘translation’ (p. 24, 1. 29 = death); most of the hawking terms 
at the end of A Whore and many of the law terms in A Meere Common 
Lawyer; ‘bowle booty’ (p. 43, 1. 25 ?); lamb-stone (p. 51, 1. 24; could it be 
“the rennet of a Lamb” which, according to Hortus Naturalis, ‘cures all 
venomous bites’ ?); ‘adamant’ (p. 54, 1. 16 = load-stone); ‘pauled’ (p. 56, 
I. 21 = palled); ‘chapmen’ (p. 58, 1. 3 = customers): ‘heraldry of a study’ 
(p..64, 1. 3 ?); ‘draw in a weaker bow’ (p. 71, 1. 16 ?); ‘flea’ (p. 78, 1. 2 
= flay); ‘meddal’ (p. 83, 1. 2 = model); ‘lectuarie’ (p. 85, 1. 16 = 
electuary) etc., etc. And there are various allusions which I for one 
would be glad to have explained. Why is it said of A Sayler that he 
“cannot sit unlesse he beare a flagge staff’? How can A Puritane be said 
to be ever whistling between two religions? In what circumstances does 
A Meere Fellow receive “resignation money’? Why does A Fayre and 
Happy Milke-Mayd conceal her Friday dreams? Whose anger does she 
fear? Why is A Jaylour said to be ‘the hangman of the law with a lame 
hand"? I wish Mr. Paylor had told us. 

One of the most satisfactory features of the present edition of The 
Overburian Characters is the Introduction. It discusses with competence 
their importance in the history of English ‘character’-writing, without, 
however, attempting to trace that history: for that we must still go to 
Aldington’s Introduction to his A Book of Characters and Miss Murphy's 
Bibliography. It devotes several pages to an examination of the difficult 
question of the authorship of the different groups of ‘characters’. Without 
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being in the least dogmatic, Mr. Paylor is inclined to ascribe to Overbury 
himself the first twelve ‘characters’; he agrees with Mr. Lucas in regarding 
Webster as the probable author of the group added with its own title-page 
to the 6th edition; and he plausibly suggests Dekker as the author of the 
six ‘characters’ dealing with the life of a debtor which were first published 
in the 9th edition. 

As all those to whom The Percy Reprints are familiar will expect, the 
book is very nicely got up. It is adorned with several facsimiles of the 
original title-pages. But it is not entirely free from misprints. Here are 
those I have noticed: p. xxiii, 1. 30 ‘evidence’ should be deleted; p. 109, 1. 3 
‘in’ should be inserted before ‘Jonson’; p. 128, 1. 15 ‘means’ should be deleted; 
p. 135, 1. 20 read ‘rigour: instead of ‘vigour’; p. 139, 1. 3 the stop at the end 
of the line should be deleted; p. 139 the question-mark at the end of the 
last note but one should be a full stop; p. 147, 1. 6 a semi-colon is missing 
between ‘upon’ and ‘labour’. In-pp. 134 and 135 the order of the notes 
is not what it should be. 


Lausanne. G. BONNARD. 


Walt Whitman in Deutschland. Won H. LAw-RoBeErRTSsoNn. 
(Giessener Beitrage zur deutschen Philologie, herausgegeben von 
O. Behaghel, A. Gétz und K. Viétor. XLII.) 91 pp. 8°. Giessen. 
1935. RM. 3.20. 


This little study is, in a sense, the tombstone of Whitman in Germany. 
The revolution of six years ago snapped off most of the threads of 
intellectual activity that had occupied the energy of the preceding 
generations and Whitman, the poet of Democracy par excellence, naturally 
was one of the first to go. ‘“Seit den Tagen der Expressionisten ist es 
um Whitman still geworden in Deutschland”, the author says at the end 
of his survey. Yes... 

German interest in Whitman dates from 1868, when Freiligrath printed 
ten poems, taken from Rossetti’s selection, in translation in the Augsburger 
Allgemeine Zeitung. The first collection in book-form was a selection by 
the Irishman T. W. Rolleston and the German-American Karl Knortz 
which appeared in 1889 and long remained the best German translation to 
be had, though good work was done by Wilhelm Schélermann and Karl 
Federn, both in 1904. The worst translation was done by Johannes Schlaf, 
the most vehement apostle of Whitman in Germany (1907), and it was 
not till-Hans Reisiger published his translations — a selection in 1919 
and a complete collection in two volumes in 1922 — that an adequate 
rendering of Whitman’s work was offered to the German public. For 
the early German critics Whitman was a white elephant, till Rolleston in 
1883 began what the author calls the Whitman-propaganda which gathered 
full force with the rise of literary naturalism toward the end of the decade. 
The American poet was now acclaimed as the exponent of Democracy and 
coupled with Nietzsche as the herald of a new ethic which, in the hands of 
Johannes Schlaf, became a new religion in the first decade of the new 
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century. The Whitman cult was now in full swing, in spite of sporadic 
protests from men like O. E. Lessing, who as professor in a mid-western 
university of America had a much more rational view of the poet than the 
young German impressionists. A bomb was dropped into this temple by 
Eduard Bertz, whose article in the “Jahrbiicher fiir sexuelle Zwischenstufen”’ 
(1905) exposed the real character of Whitman's love for mankind, an 
exposure which was verified by Emery Holloway with his publication of 
Whitman's uncollected work in 1922. Bertz remained till his death the 
coolest and most valuable German critic of Whitmanism. German poetry 
during these years has always been regarded as standing under Whitman's 
direct and powerful influence, but the author makes out a good case for 
the defence so far as Arno Holz is concerned, who had protested against 
the ‘‘allegation” from the first. Schlaf, to be sure, is a helpless Whitmanite 
in his creative work too. The War gave the Whitman enthusiasts a new 
lease of life and especially the proletarian poets saw in his work their bible 
with the promise of a new social order. For the broken middle classes, 
desperately in need of encouragement, Thomas Mann found in Whitman 
a democratic optimism that was to counteract the pessimistic determinism 
of Spengler, and the author can show that there was a deep similarity 
between the fundamental ideas of the novelist and the poet which raises 
Mann's position far beyond that of the mere opportunist. The Expressionists, 
like much in Whitman largely the product of a war, found in the American 
poet a confirmation of their own desires, though they and Whitman started 
from opposite poles and differed in their attitudé toward city life, which 
Whitman accepted. In this generation it was Becher who expressed their 
sympathy for Whitman with the greatest power. What practically all 
these German poets and critics failed to see in Whitman was the American; 
which after all goes to show how deeply human and how unbounded his 
appeal could be. 

The work is well done. The author places the emphasis on his material 
and does not intrude his own interpretation too much. His conception of 
Whitman's place in the development of American thought might be slightly 
more accurate, for (page 33) Whitman had neither experienced the whole 
extent of the American continent geographically, since he only got as far 
as the Mississippi, nor had the exploitation of the continent as yet been 
ended when he published his poems in 1855. Even the democratic form 
of government was not such a matter of course in Whitman's young days 
as the author assumes, since almost every state on the east coast stood 
under a conservative government when Whitman was born and Jacksonian 
democracy was only completely successful in the northern states even in 
his own day. Leaves of Grass might rather be regarded as the expression 
of a democracy still on its way and not by any means a ‘‘Selbstverstand- 


lichkeit’’. 


Basel. H. Liwexe. 
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Brief Mention 


Studies in Literary Types in Seventeenth Century America 
(1607-1710). By JosEpHINE K. Piercy. (Yale Studies in 
English. Vol. XCI.) In Two Parts. vii & 360 pp. 8°. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. London: Milford. 1939. 16s. net. 


The author attempts to see in the writings of the English colonists in America in the 
XVII. Century the beginnings of certain set types or literary forms which later found an 
independent development in American letters. In Part I. under the heading: Literary 
Types, she goes through the almanacs, journals, letters and other writings looking for 
traces of the scientific essay, the ‘character’, the literary and the normal biography, etc. 
etc., which practically all culminate in the work of Cotton .Mather and the publication 
in 1710 of his “Essays to Do Good”. In Part II. Influences, she shows that the colonists 
Were writing the same kind of stuff as their countrymen at home: q.c.d.!| The work is 
superficially descriptive and except for the discovery that the almanacs often contained 
serious little essays of a more or less scientific nature and that the sermons frequently 
made use of the ‘character’ in describing and evaluating the lives of deceased Puritan 
big-wigs, it was hardly a necessity. — H. L. 


Der Herodes-Charakter im englischen Drama. Von W. E. 
TOMLINSON. (Pzxt!,estra 195.) xii and 182 pp. 8°. Leipzig: 
Mayer & Miiller. 1934. 


Ursprung und Entwicklung des Monologs bis zu seiner Ent- 
faltung bei Shakespeare. Won ELISABETH VOLLMANN. Mit einer 


Einfiihrung von Gustav Hiibener. (Bonner Studien zur englischen 
Philologie. Heft XXII.) 168 pp. 8°. Bonn: Peter Hanstein. 
193%: 


The first of these two studies in aspects of the early English drama is a conventional 
descriptive catalogue of the various Herods and Herodic figures from the early mysteries 
to modern times. The author distinguishes between the two Herods involved, namely 
Herod the Great and Herod Tetrach, his son. He describes the Herod type as found 
in the various cycles and passed on to the later stages of the drama as the normal stage 
tyrant in Elizabethan England, whose characteristic traits are found in such figures as 
Marlowe's Tamburlaine. The treatment of Herod and Mariamne in English drama forms 
a separate group of seven plays scattered through several centuries. A valuable part 
of the work is the publication of the full text of William Goldingham’s Herodes Tragoedia 
from the Cambridge manuscript. There is, at the end of the Book, a list of over 
fifty errata! 

The second study is the elaboration of one of Hiibener’s ideas concerning the development 
of the monologue in the drama from the habit of primitive peoples of talking to themselves. 
‘We are taken in a delightful, tea-table kind of scholarship all the way from primitive 
African fairy-tales through Greek and Roman literature to the medieval drama _and finally 
to Shakespeare and his adaptation of the monologue to situation and mood. Throughout, 
the assumption is that the use of the monologue indicates an approximation to real life. 
The fundamental idea, as is often the case with Hubener, is rich in suggestion, but its 
application in this case is amateurish and loquacious to a degree and really superfluous, 
since its primary assumption that soliloquies in modern life are regarded as “unnatural 
is a patent fallacy, — H. L. 
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We acknowledge the receipt of offprints of a number of articles by Professor Th. 
Baader, of Nijmegen, dealing with the following subjects: Die Vermischung gegensatz- 
licher Eigentonsysteme im Germanischen” (Proceedings of the Third International Congress 
of Phonetic Sciences, Ghent 1938); “Vorschlage zur Revision der ‘Phonetischen Termin- 
ologie’ (Ibid.); ‘Der Character des ‘Uraltgermanischen Konsonantensystems (Travaux 
du Cercle Linguistique de Prague, T. VIII, 1939); “The Great Vowel Shift’’ (Tijdschrift 
voor Taal-en Letteren, vol. 7), In the last-named article Prof. Baader denies the causal 
nexus between the diphthongization of i and a and the raising of é and o assumed by 
Luick and Jespersen, and dates the origins of the diphthongization as far back as the 
first century of our era. 

In an article “The History of a Suffix” (Acta Linguistica I, 1939, 1) Professor 
Jespersen argues that the English verbs in -e were not originally formed from adjectives, 
but were extensions of existing verbs. — Z. 
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interest in the Near East. — R. Ste wart, Hawthorne and the Civil War. — Id. XXXIV, 
2. April 1937. Elizabethan Studies: Twenty-Second Series. R. B. Gottfried, Spenser 
and the Italian myth of locality. — Z. E. Green, Swooning in the Faerie Queene. — 
K. Neil], Spenser on the regiment of women: a note on the Faerie Queene, V, v. 25. — 
R. Tuve, Spenser and mediaeval mazers; with a note on Jason in ivory. — M. Eccles, 
Samuel Daniel in France and Italy. — L. Kirschbaum, The date of Shakespeare's 
Hamlet. — J. W. Draper, The occasion of King Lear. — RB B. Williams Jr., 

Richard Johnson's borrowed tears. — A. Williams, Commentaries on Genesis as a basis 
for hexaemcral material in the literature of the late Renaissance. — G. M cColle y, The 
astronomy of Paradise Lost. — Recent Literature of the English Renaissance. — Id. 
XXXIV, 3. July 1937. F. T. Bowers, Ben Jonson the actor. — E. N. Hooker, 
Charles Johnson's The Force of Friendship and Love in a Chest: a note on tragi-comedy 
and licensing in 1710. — P. B. Anderson, Cato’s obscure counterpart in The British 
Journal 1722-25. — M. P. Hamilton, Wordsworth’s relation to Coleridge’s Osorio. — 
H. Shine, Carlyle’s fusion of poetry, history, and religion by 1834. — S. W. Holmes, 
The sources of Browning's Sordello, — Id. XXXIV, 4. Oct. 1937. M. ae = e, 
Identification of characters in Mulgrave’s “Essay upon Satyr’. — B. Weave y or . 
worth's Prelude: the poetic function of memory. — W. C. Brown, eae oore an 
English interest in the East. — M. W. Hanawalt, Charles Kingsley an ee = 
Id. XXXV, 1. Jan. 1939, P. Arken, Vincent of Beauvais anc the Green Yeoman's 
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lecture on demonology. — H. Braddy, Sir Oton de Graunson — “Flour of hem that 
make in Fraunce’, — E. B. Atwood, Some minor sources of Lydgate’s Troy Book. — 
A. M. Hayes, Counterpoint in Herbert. — G. McColley, Milton's technique of 
source adaptation. — N. S. Bushnell, The Jacobitism of Hamilton of Bangour. — 
Id. XXXV, 2. April 1938. Renaissance Studies. M. E. Borish, Source and intention 
of The Four Elements. — J. A. Gee, Berthelet’s Latin-English publication of the 


Apophthegmata Graeciac Sapientum and other sayings formerly edited by Erasmus. — 
C. T. Wright, The usurer’s sin in Elizabethan literature. — J. B. Fletcher, “The 
Legend of Cambel and Triamond” in the Faerie Queene. — D. C. Allen, The degener- 


ation of man and Renaissance pessimism. — K. Koller, Two Elizabethan expressions 
of the idea of Mutability. — M. Friedlaender, Some problems of A Yorkshire 
Tragedy. — M. Y. Hughes, The Christ of Paradise Regained and the Renaissance 


heroic tradition. — Recent Literature of the English Renaissance. — Id. XXV, 3. July 
1938. T. B. Stroup, Shadwell’s use of Hobbes. —_B. Weaver, Wordsworth: forms 
and images. — G. J. Becker, Landor’s political purpose. — G. A. Cardwell, Jr. 
The influence of Addison on Charleston periodicals, 1795-1860. — J. A. Sanford, The 
Morgan Library manuscript of Rossetti’s “The Blessed Damozel’”. — C. R. Tracy, 
Caliban upon Setebos. — G. R. Coffman, Some recent trends in English literary 
scholarship, with special reference to mediaeval backgrounds. — Id. XXXV, 4. Oct. 1938. 
N. Braddy, Messire Oton de Graunson, Chaucer's Savoyard friend. — H. T. Sweden- 
berg, Jr., Rules and English critics of the epic, 1650-1800. — P. G. Brewster, The 
influence of the popular ballad on Wordsworth’s poctry. — J. D. Gordan, The Rajah 
Brooke and Joseph Conrad. — G. Sherburn, Methods in books about Swift. — 
Id. XXXVI, 1. Jan. 1939. A. H. Gilbert, Did Plato banish the poets or the critics? 
—R. M. Estrich, Chaucer's Prologue to the Legend of Good Women and Machaut's 
Le Jugement dou Ray de Navarre. — F. Y. St. Clair, Drayton's first revision of 
his Sonnets. — P. H. Gray, Suckling’s A Sessions of the Poets as a ballad: Boccalini’s 
‘influence’ examined: — D. L. Clark, The date and source of Shelley’s A Vindication 
of Natural Diet. — J. M. Purcell, The dramatic failure of Pippa Passes. — F. E. 
Faverty, The absconded abbot in The Ring and the Book. — Id. XXXVI, 2. April 
1939. Renaissance Studies. -S. Michie, The Faerie Queene and Arthur of Little 
Britain. — V. B. Hulbert, The Belge episode in the Faerie Queene. — D. Smalley, 
The ethical bias in Chapman’s Homer. — M. L. Anderson, Webster's debt to Guazzo. 
— G. F. Sensabaugh, John Ford and Platonic love in the court. — F. Hard, 
Ideas from Bacon and Wotton in William Sanderson's Graphice. — E. C. Pe ple, Notes 
on some productions of Comus. — A. L. Williams, A note on pessimism in the 
Renaissance. — E. M. W. Tillyard, The Christ of Paradise Regained and the 
Renaissance heroic tradition. — Recent literature of the Renaissance. — Id. XXXVI, 3. 
July 1939. R. H. Robbins, Private prayers in Middle English verse. — J. W. 
Draper, Falstaff's Robin and other pages. — E. R. Wasserman, Henry Headly and 
the Elizabethan revival — W. Sypher, The West-Indian as a “character” in the 
eighteenth century. — J. E. Wells, Printer’s bills for Coleridge’s Friend and Words- 
worth's Cintra. — N. I. White, Probable dates of composition of Shelley's “Letter to 
Maria Gisborne” and ‘Ode to a Skylark”. — G. K. Anderson, Marie de France and 
Arthur O'Shaughnessy: a study in Victorian adaptation. — G. Paine, The literary 
relations of Whitman and Carlyle with especial reference to their contrasting views on 
democracy. — Id. XXXVI, 4. Oct. 1939. M. P. Hamilton, Death and old age in 
The Pardoner’s Tale. — J. L. Lievsay, Robert Greene, Master of Arts, and ‘Mayster 


Steeven Guazzo’". — R. H. Perkinson, The polemical use of Davies’ Nosce Teipsum. 
— C. Niemeyer, A Roscommon canon. — L. Hartley, “The Stricken Deer” and 
his contemporary reputation. — H. J. W. Milley, The Eustace Diamond and 


The Moonstone. 


